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PREFACE 


Jn the y^r 1889 the late Di\]Vlorris did me the honour 

• mm 

of inciting me Uf revise his “Hj^orical Outlmes of English 

Accidenc?,*' which, for twenty yc?ars, was the be.^t intro- 

• I 

ductioh to the elements of English philology, but which 

• » ♦ Ik \ 

required material 'correction in order to bring it into 
harmon;t with the results of the investigations of recent 
^imes. Dr. Morris was pre^^'ented ^rom 'doing the re/ision 
himself, his time being v^holly taken up by his s'^hool work, 
5 nd whrff little leisure* was left to him being devoted to his 
iitudies Pali ; but I was to have th^ advantage of nis 

f • • > * 

imm|nse knowledge and judicious ,'^dvice. Unfortunately, 
tflat deleLyate<>?)Cholai#died before I wa^ r^ble to put the 
reVised ‘*^AcddS?nce ” iiiio his hands, and I cannot too 

, warmly express my th^iuks to Mr. Bradiey, who, in ♦ime of 

• * 

need, kindly** imderUjok to supCiVise my revision^. 1 am 



indebted to hiii* for constant advicti^and criticism, and, 
in addition to makinJ:, many suggestions, lie carefully read 
the jiroofs, And rc-wrole jiart of Ibose sections in whidii 
I had given a short ^account of the relation betweeti ^'-nglii^h 
•and the other "reiitonic and Jndo-Eu^oj)ean languages. i 
^ . 'riie main features i;i which' the nt^w edition tilrfeis froin 
the original are the following': — 

(1) 'die cVjnfusion existing in* tc<,' origi/iial work between 
sou'xids and letters lias (so Cir as it could he done widioul 
absolutely re\\Viting the bock) lieen remedied. 

(2) 'the treatment of English sonny s and their history 
has been thoroiig;i 4 y ^rei^odellecP iTi accordance with thC 

d 

results of modem iifvcstigatToiis. 

^^3>d’he statcme^it* of. (IrimiiVs has been corrected^^ 

% * f ^ 

and an account of \'erner’s Law added. 

(4.1) dictji;y of vowel -gradation has h"cen fully cx- 

* I » * * 

pla^ined, and, in censetj^ience of this, ih^^* chapter im the 

strong verbs has^ had tf^lie altj^red in^many essential j)lints. 

(5) The chapter on ^"ord-fornyiion haa Jiee^ eAliroly 
rc-written. 

'rhe statements lelalirig to the Kyly English diafects 
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have Lc' *1 'cfl nearly untouched; t e hr. Morti'.» wai'. 

.1 pioricMS and master ‘n this part of Ti>ij;hsh i)h\loh.<;i\ , and 

^ * * • * 

/he ii?\'cstigatioiis of *jth/.T scliolars have, tlie nnIioIc' 

^'onfi^Vd the /'haraclCristics j)rfinted out by the author of 
the “Accidence. 

L. Kli.lm k. 

VlVN.NA, Affr/fs/j 1895. 




cc/ntrActions 


• ‘Abs. and Absalom and Achitophel. 

Allit. = AlliteratiV Poems^(4 Morris). 

Areop. =4^ilton’s Areo|jaj(itica Ajrber). 

• Ayenbite = Ayenbite of Inwyt (ed^Morris). 

**• • 

IJ, and F. = Beatim(»it and Fletcher? 

Boeth ?s ^ethius. 

• C. Taks -- Canterbury Talcs. ^ • 

• Compl. of L. Lyfe = Coifipfeint of % Lfve**’# Lyfe (attributed 

Chaucer). ^ 

(Jonfess. Amant. = Confessio Amantis (Gowei). 

Coriol. ^Coriolanus. ^ 

Cosmog. = Cosmograpl^ (Earle). 

Cymb. — Cymbeline. 

Dan. Danish. 

• • 

E. Poems = Early English Poems (ed. Fumivall^. ^ 

F.. E. Sp<i(^ = Specimens of Early English (edf Morris). 

* f - * 

F. (^= Faerie Queen^ 

^en. and Ex, =«Story of (genesis and Exodus (etl. ^orris). 

Gejip German. ^ ^ , 

(lesl. RonS — ^ie^ta ^omanorum (£ar]y English \jersion). 

Goth. = Gothic. 

, Gr. Greek. • 

Icel? = Icelan^c. 
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, CONTJAlCnONS 


Lat. = Latin. 

La5. = La5amon’s Brut (ed. Madden). ' 

* t . * 

MeS. Lat. =^Meditjeval LaKn. 

Mel. = Anatdmy of Melancholy (Bijrton). 

Mid. H. G. = Middle High Gefinan. 

O. E. — Old English. 

^ O. E. Horn. = Old English Hoir.ilies (ed. Morris). 

O. F. = Old French. 

* O. II. Ger. r= Old High German. 

O. N. = Old Norse. 

Orm. = Ormiiliim (ed. White). ’ 

O. Sax. = Old Saxon. 

P. L. = Paradise Lost. t • 

P. of C. = Prick'c of Conscience (ed. Morris). t 

P. of P. = Pastime of Pleasure; 

Pilgrimage = Pilgrimage of the Lyf of Manhode (ed. Ald^s \Vrighl). 
I*rov. L. = Provincial English. 

Kobt. of GI. = Rob of Gloucester. 

Sansk. - Sanskrit. 

Shep. Cal . = Shepherd’s Calendar. 

Spec. E. E. = Spccineps of Early English (ed. Morris). 

Swpd. = .Swedish. 

< ' 

Tr. and Cr. =f 'Proibis and Cres'sida. 

Trist. = Lay of Sir Tristram (ed. Scott). 
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HISTORICAL’ OUTLINES 

OF 

ENCASH ACCIDENCE 


CHAPTfai I 


FAMILIES OF LANGUAGES 

I. Words are articul 5 t(?sounds^j^ai tojfexpress perception 
and thought. The aggregate fif these^ articulate •soumfs, 
ac?fcepte(^by and current among any community, \vc call 
sjifeeck or lajigiiage. 


2. The language ot the same- community often presents 
local varieties; to thes® varieties we give tfce name of 
dialects. • 


^ 3. Grammar treats of the words of tv’hich language ’is 
composed, and ol*th^ laws by whiA it is governed. 

.4Ab e science of Grammar is of two l^rfds : 

^Descriptive G'rjynimar, which classifies, arranges, 
and descfibel w^rds as separate parts of speech, and notes 

the changes they unc^rgo •under ceteain conditions. 

• * 

Compjirative Grammai^which js based on the 

stud> ^of wqftis, tgoei beyond the limits of DeScfiptive 
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* * * 

Grammar; that is, beyon^l the mere^ statement of facts. It 

analyses words, account!, for the char^ges they hqve- under- 
gone, and entieavours tcT trace them^ back to their origii'i. 
It thus deals with the grow^ji ^f language. » 

Descriptive Gramniar teaches jis tliat the word is a 

\^rb, iifdicative mood, &c. Cdmpairtive Grammar in\orms 
us, (i) tlmt the radical part of theSerb is' /oi^ (ol Z;//*), 
deleting desire (cp. Lat. /ubeo)*, (2) thtit the is of 

the same origin as the -/ in /v4e-/. 

• *5. Co»ipflj;ative Grammar *has shown us^ that -languages 
may be classified in two ways,: According to the pecu- 

liarities of their grammatia^ structure, or the^mode of 
denoting the rtjJ*ation of words to one another ; (2) accord- 
ing to historical relationship! ^ • * 

. 6. ^e first mode of* classification is called a vwr^pho- 

logical one. It c^ivides languages into three classes^ viz. : 
(i^ Monosyllabic t>r Ifio^^ting ; (I) "Agglutinative ; (3) In- 
flejdonal'or Polysylljibic. t * r 

Some scholars maintain that these three glasses represr nt three 
periods in the growth qj*” tan|;nage ; that is to ^ay, that tlie monosyllabic 
^lyperfvas the earliest form of language^, artd l4iat the agglutinative type 
was divelopedifrom this, and by a further develoiynent gave rise to the 
inflexional typ^. But this theory is now strongly disputed. 

(1) 111 languages of the njonosyllAbic type, rqots are 
usgd as words, wifliout any change of form. 

In these languages thjre are no prefixes or suffixes, and 
no formally distinguished parts of speech. 

B The Chinese ^is theTiest eiftimple pf a language cA the 
isolating, or mof osyllabic class. * , 

“Every word in Chinose is moil<,syllabio; rjnd^.the'sai'/.e 
v;ord, without afly change of forn^ majr be used as a noun, 
a verbi an adjectii^, sm ac^erb, or #1 particle. Thus ta^ 
according to its #positiom in a sentence, may* mean great, 
greatness, to grow, very much, very. * 
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i * 

' » t 

“ We cannot in Chinee (a*; in Latin) dJrivc from ferrton^ 
iron, a ne)y substantiv^e^/'r^rw^j, a fian who work* in iron, 
a blacksmith ; ferraria^zn iron mint, and zgzvc^errariarius^ 

?i man w^ho works in an iron nyne ; all this is possible only 
in an jj^ected kinguagS.”— M\x Muli^er. 

(2) In languages of ftic agglutinative class two unaltered 

• roots ar^^ jefined together to *form words ; in these com- 
pounds dhe root b&omes “subordinate to the pther,* ailti 
so lost* its independence.^ -Cf. maii-kind^ heir looni^ war- 

• like, which are \ agglutinative •compounds. lJi(i,^Mnnish, 

Hungarian, Turkish, tlte*Tamul, &c., are agglutinative 
languages. * ^ 

'PJie Basque and American languages ane agglutinative, 
with this differdhcd, that th<j roefts which arc joined together 
have beem abbreviated, as in the Basque ////?/«, “ fv^il'ght,’' 
•from*/////, dead+^^w, day. In the Mexican language their* 
.compound terms are equivalent ^o yhrasJs and sentences, 
achichillacachocan, “the i)lace wht%i people weep^becau^e 
tlt^ w'ater is red*;” from ^r//, *“ water chichiltic, “red,” 
t la call, ‘•man ; ” and chorea, “ weej).” 

It has been propos&d lo ©all these languages folysyuthelic 
or incorporating, *It is remarkable that most of thesoi lan- 
guages show that the people who speak them ^re deficient 
in the pt'wer of abstraction. . 

(3) It^ languages of the inflexional cIjiss, roots are modi- 
fied by prefixes ftr suffixes. To this tlass Greek, Latin, 
Gern^in, English, &c,, as i^ell as tHebre^^, Arabic, &c., 
belong. • 

J^e«idv gcates of the Iheclt' that the classes represent succes- 
sive stages of d%vek>pinent are able R) point to the ^doubted fact that 
inflexional languages prejent foatures rese^j^bling those of the other two 

• ? % ^ ^ • • 

* Cp. Hungjriai^ var — at — andot — iW—tok (= wait— aq4"r will- 
ha vej«-^ou)^= youjvjtMial’e been waited for. 
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t 

classes, and that many prehxes and suilh^es were once independent 
words, which have become ‘^mere inflexions through an intermediate 
process of agglutination. Take, for exanip]£» tlje followirfg 

f 

He is /f/tv Gad = ^nbnosyllabic. 

He is Gad-li&e*^ ^glujinative. 

He •= t 

flere the syllable fy = originally a has dwindled down to a 

formative ^ment or sufiix. ^ ^ ' 

^But, on the other hand, many l^inguages^haye devebiV-d from a, 
^ughly inflexional type to one which is to a considerable e'xtent aggln< 
tinative or monosyllabic. In some degree this is the case with 
English. 

#••• « 

7. The classification of languSgtJB according to historical 
relationship is a genealogical 

Historical relationship may be shown by comparing the 
grammar and vocabulary of slix)^ two or motfe languages ; if 
theini$»s\ems of grammatical inflexions bear a ebse resem* 

* blance to one another, and if there be r. general agreement 
in the employment of tlyDse teri^^s^that are least likely to 
have be;en lost or dispfaced by borrowed terms (such as 
pronouns, numerals, words clenoting near relationship, &c ), 
then it may be safely asserted that rsuch langilkges are 
I relafed to one anofner. n v 

ffistorictfi relationship, then, rests upor (i) the similarity 
of grammatical structure; (2) the fundamental identity 
of roots. * r- 

'8. Comparative ' Grammar teaches us that the English 
language is a member of a group o( alhed languages, to 
which the term%Teut6nic ha*, been given. / 

By co^t^nenta^ scholars the designation commonly amployed ' is 
Germanic. This is in itself a more tf^irrect tei?n than TosUi^'ic, 
because Gerfnani the name which the Ronvins*. applied to a// 
the peoples speaking lang^iagcs of this class, while Tcutones or 
Teutoni was mexely ti^e name of one of ^lese peoples. But since 
in Modern English we applW the** name Gertnan in a narrowed ^ense 
to the peo^ile who cS.ll themserves Deutsche and w^homf^the French call 
Auemandsy the use of the adjective Germanil id»it| ^proper wide sense 
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is somewhat inconvenient. sThe. chief objection* to it is that it has 
no corresponding substantRe. AUhou|li there is no aiBbiguity in 
s^ing that^he £nglis|i Iringuage is “ Germanic,” we could not «i^ak 
of the, English and the %andinavians jft “Germans^* Hence it is 
•that scholars in this countfy* usually prefer the trtm Teutonic. 
Mediaeval Latin writers who affect^d^lassicality employed Tcutonicus 
ys a jpirre elegarrt synonym fjr Wieotiscus^ the Latinizec^ foim of 
theoHX, theodisCi “bielongj^g to ^our own) people’* (from 4he word 
appearyig in Old High German as diot^ in Old English as people^ 

► modern fornisw which are DeuiseJt {xiit. name by which Ae Germans 

• call their OB?i language)«and Dukh, ^ 

The name German was probably given to the Teutciis by somC 
continental Keltic tribes. By som* philologists the word German is 

• said to mean howlers, shriekers (fi^m Keltic to cry out), on 

.-iccount of fheir warlike shouts. 

9. THl* Teutonit*dialO?p^s may be arranged in the 
foHo^^ing groups or subdivisions : — 

« • * • * 

(i),The West*l^eutoni^ including (a) Ix)w German, 

(If) High*German; (2) the East-Teutonic, inclu 5 iv.n only 

• Gothic ; (3) the N^rth-Tcutonic or Scandinavian.' • 

The English language* is a Geifman dialect, and 
is clo.sely allied to the^ialects itill spol^en on the "nortlfern 
sfiores #nd lowlands of Germany. This relationship is 
easily accounted fot b^’ the emigration of the Angles, 
Saxons, and other Low German tribes from the lovdfmds 
of Germany situated between the Rhine &nd Baltic coasts. 

I. Ta the Low derman division belong the following ^ 
languag(;s;.— 

(i) Fri8^ai\. (a) Old ^Frisian as preserved in 
documents o& the twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries ; (p) Modern Frisian^ still spoken * 
ip Friesland, along the coasts* and islands of 
^ the North Sea "fret ween the, Rhine and the 
f)ms. 

^ Many scholars dass Gothic and Scandinavian tugethi«i' as East- 
Temewc., * 
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ENGLISH AeCI,DRNCE \ 

The Frisian is more ^closely allied to English than the 
rest^ of ihe Low GeriCian languages^ The chief • features 
common to rOld Frisiari and Old Eijglish are : — 

(i) Teutonic a becomes^-^ (in Frisian wrjtten e) pertain 
positiqAs, as in O.E. fat, Fnsiali (vat). 

* (2) Toiitonic a becomes o befoie nasals, as in vwfi 
. ' \ li o 

(^lan). ». it 

(3) Teutonic k and g arc fronted (become j)alatal rounds) 
before ^ froiat vowels (e, i) as in dace , (check), ^cldan 
(yield). 

(2) Dutch, (a) Ola and Middle Dutch (as seen in 

^documents from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century) ; (b) Medern Diftch, spoken Hol- 
land. 

c. 

(3) Flerft^sh. (ci) Earfy plemish, the language of 

the'CouB^' of F'landers and Brabant in the 
sixtc*«nth century ; (/;)' A/od’eru Flemish. 

(4) Old S^xon, or the Saxon of the Continent, 

six)ken between 'th^ Rhine and Elbe, which 
had its origin in the districts of Munster, 
Essen, and Cleves/ ^ 

« 

There is a specimen of this dialect in a poetical version 
of the Gospels (of^the ijinth century), ent^itled the Hcliand 
(O.E. Hdleiid, German IIei/bnd) — Xh(i^ Healer or Saviour. 

The Old SaJton is very clflscly related to English, and 
retains many '^cutonic inflexions that have‘ disapi)cared in 
other Low German dialects. Il^is a pecul^arj^y Of ^t/ld 
Frisian, Old Bhglish, and t)ld gaxon to Idrop m and n 
before*the voioeles-vpirants^, tl^ s, ^d, atnhe same time, 
to lengthen the precedi^ vowel:—/// (five), •Gothic jimf; 
m\iih (mouth), German mund ; us (^sjj*pjernian «pi'. A 
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great many words and jihrases are ^culkr to Old English 
poetry and to the Old faxoh \}0^i^^eliand. ^ 

(5) English^* (a) Old English; Middle Eng- 
lish ; Mddeyij English, including Standard 
•English, Provincial English, and ^Lowland * 
Scotch. • 

• - 

II. V the High Ge);man division belongs Modern 
German, the literary dialect of Germany, proj^rly the si:>ee(?h 
of the south-east of Germany, Bavaria, Austria, and some 
adjacent *distrii:ts. ^ 

It is •divided into# tlif ee ^ages — 


{a) Old High German, comprising a niimher of dialects (the • 
Tljutingian, Franconia*, Swabian, AJsatian, Swiss, and 
Bavarian), spoken in Upper or South Germany from the 
iHjginning of the eighth •to the middle of the eleventh 
century^ ’’ ^ 

Middle High ^German, the literafy language from the 
beginning of The twelfth 4o tyi end of the fifteenth 
cenlyry. ^ ^ ^ . 

■ y Modern High German, from the end of the fifteenth century 
to the ivesent time. 

• * • 

Luther ennobled*the dialect he used in his beautifil' 
translation of th*e Bible, and made tho Higli Gernfiin the 
literarv language gf all German-speaking •people. The 
Low (German dialects of the Continent, ate yitdding to iti^ , 
^ influence. 


VI. The Gothic, the coldest and most primitive of the 
^I'cutonic dialects of which literary remains are known, wa« 
»oken •t)y the Easterg and Western Gotlts, who- originally 
Jived n&r#he; Vistula, out migrated about the third century 
of the Christian eja to ‘the neigUbourhood of the Danube 
aijd the Blactc Sea, %nd Tiftefwards o^^rralf all the Countries 
of ^Southerii •Eimj)I3|. 
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The oldest record of this dUlect is found in the 
translation of the Bi^i'e by Bisnop Ulphilas (^born 311, 
died 381), tlje greater part of which has perished, though 
we still possess consi.derable porcions of the Gospels and 
St. Paul’s Epistles, some pieces of die Old Testam^pS 
a small 'Jx^rtion of a CommeptaVy. ^ 

IV. To* the Scandinavian divisioVi belong 'the following 
^(rngues (i) Icelandic; (2)' Norwegian ; (3) 'Swedish; 
(4) Danish. ^ 4 

Icelan^ was colonized by the Northmen, /who established 
a Republic there, and were l.o» verted to Christianity 
A.D. 1000. ^ 

10. If we compare English and Modern.German we' find 

them very clearly distinguished fiom each other by regular 
phonetic changes : thus a ^ in English corresjxjnds to 
a / in German, z&^^ance and ianz ; day and tag ; deep and 
tief ; drink and irlt^k. A. in English agrees with an ss or z 
in firman, as is shown by ^ foot and fuss; tin and zinn ; 
to and zu ; two and zwei ; water and wasser. A , German 
d is equivalent to Q^jr tk, as die and fiie ; dein and thine ; 
*bad?nd bath, &c. ^ 

Not only ’English, but all the remaining members of the 
Teutonic faniily, are thus distinguished from High German. 

L 

11. The Sca*ncHnavian dialects differ from the other 
members of the 'feutoi^ic family in thp following par- 
ticulars : — 

4 (i) The defiiMlp article follows Hs substantive, and 

coalesces, with it , 

111 O. Norse i«*=illc ; i//=iUud; he^ce liaAi-nn, the 

cock \gibf 'in^ the gift \fat -it, the vessel. 

In Swedish and Dani^ £//\mas. fern.) and i?/(neut.> = the. 

Swed. — Konui^g-tfw, thN.ung. \ hord-tf/, the table. 

^ Kong-^w, „ „ 1 heart. 
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(2) The reflexive proJoun stk (O.N.),#«^ (Swed. and 
Dan.), Lat. se^ = seif^ coalesces wfth verbs, and (jprms a 
reflexive suffix: as O.N. at falla = i^ down, and «>& = 5elf, 
produce the reflexive {(Jlc middle) verb at falla^m 

Th% reflexive or middle voiie? thus formed came to be 
used i^^he later language «s^a passive ; as O.N. at Jialla^ 
to call > at kallask (afterwards kallaz^ kallast\ to be called. ^ 

, In Eif^isli we have bonrowed at least two *of these 
reflexive verbs; namely, bu-s\ from the Icel. to pr#-* 
^pare, iffake resydy, direct one\s*course, and bask { = ba’6ask) 
from lcQ\.*batSaf to warm, wKich is identical^^witji Eng. 
bathe, ^ * 

12? Comparative Philology hqs also proved to us that 
English belongs to* a group «f dialects that form a subdivi- 
sion ,of a *great family of related languages, to wfiich the 
•term Indo-Eurojfean has been applied.^ • 

• When we re<;ollect ttiaf the Indo-furcpean family com- 
prehends nearly ajl the; languages ot Europe, and oil thpse 
Irtdian ^ialects that have sprung from the old Hindu 
language (Sanskrit), •tlje term is by no jiiegns an inappropriate 
one. An older desigflatfbnj which is still very widely lyjed, 
is J^ido-Germanic • and many scholars prefer to ffse thefterm 
Aryan. The word J^rpin is a Sanskrit wefd, meaning 
honourable^ noble. It was the «ame by which jhe old Hindus 
and Persians, who at a very early i^eriod^iad attained a high 
degree of culture? and civilizayon? used to call themselves 
in ccjitradistinction to the upcivilized races or non-Aryans 
c4 India wbon^ they tonquered. 

^ slibstitute for "^do-European, the word Aryan has 
the g^ea^ a^vaptage of orevitir. XDn the other hand, it is 
oiien to the objectieyi that none of the European i)eoples 

• areJknown to have a]^Dlied it tl^msrfves, ^nd thoa many 
\)hily\ogists^ tiac in a narrower and ‘historicalAy more 
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correct sense, to denote the lijiguages belonging to the 
Asiatic branch of the iamily! In this volume, however, it 
will be used in its wi^er' meaning. • 

There •die two great div^sfons of the Indo-Eupper.n 
family : A. European ; B": Asiatic.' 

The European cfivision chiefly differs from the A.^iatic in 
the following points : — 

*■ ‘ . a 

(1) I9 Sanskrit and Old Persian e and 0 are "represented 
by ay the European languages have kept the old vowels Oy 
Cy a. Saiigt^rit pdnca^i (five), Avesta pancay Greek irei/rt, Gothic 
fijnf ; Sanskrit bhdrami (I b^arjf, '^Sreek </> c p w, Gothic baira 
(read bera) ; Sanskrit asti \is), Creek e an. Gothic A/ / 
Sanskrit af/di/, Latin veto ; Sanskrit daddrfa, Greek S^SopKa, 

(2) ?’n the Asiatic division wc find r in many words, 
where the European languages exhibit I ; Sanskrit rudyadi 
(leaves, abandc^ns), Greek Xft^-€(T)t; Sanskrit rokd , 
flight), Latin lux* Gcftt^c liuha\. 

* ^ 

(3) The Asiatic group is wanting in many roots-which are 
common to all the European languages : — ar (to plough), 

mow), ml (to grind), se (to sow). 

A. European Division. ^ 

IT The fTeutonic Languages, wh'ch will be 
dealt witfi in^ the followinjl chapters. 

II. The Keltic Lahguagas. 

f) Britannu Class. — (l^ Welsh ; ^2) Cornish (di^J out 
abouP IhcJveginnTng of the nint^ccriih century) ; 
c (3) Jlas-Hrcton |or Armorican). 

• .t 

^ii) Gt^ihelic — ii) iK^h ; (2)‘ Gaelic, spoken in 

the highlands of Scotland ; ( 3^1 Manx (tfie dia- 
lect spoken in the Isl^* c^,^a*h^. 
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III. The Italic ^anguages. • 

. 9 (i) Old Italian dialects, a# the Latin, the ^scan (of 

•South Italy), the tJmbrian (of N.E. Italy), 

* the Sabyie. ^ 

(ii) The Ropianic diil^ts, which have sprung from the 

Latin, (i) Italian ; (2^ French ; (3) Provencal ; • 

(4) ^lanfsl^; (5) Portuguese ; (6)* Rhielo- 

Ro|[ianic (or Roumansch), spoken in Southern 
Switzerland f (7) Wallachian, spoVen in th# 
northern {yovinces of Turkey (Wallachia and 
Moldavia). ^ , 

The Wallachian i*? divided by the Danube into two 
dialects, the •Northern and the Southern. It 
owes its^ origin chiefly to the colonics • 

^ sept ifto D^cia by Trajan. 

IV. The Hellenic Languages. ^ 

(4)* Ancient Greek (epmprising the Attic, Ionic, Doric, 
and Aiolfc dialects). 

(2) Modern Greek (com( 5 rising several dialcfts). 

f , 

The Albanian dialect is a repre.sentative of thejanguage spoken by 
the IllyriaiiS, whoj^irobabl^f otcupied t^je Greek#pcninsula before the 
Hellenic tribes. All that can be posit^fty stated about it is that 
it belongs to the ^ndo-European fiimily, and is closely Telatenl* to 
Greek. Jhe Albanians inhabit part of tne ancient Epirus and 
IllyricumT They call ihcmselvcs Skipetars or mountaineers, and the 
Turks c^W ihem Arnaui% {^^Arbaniles). • • 


V. The Slavonic Languages. 

(i) South-east ^Slavonic. 

(1) Old Bulgarian (or Old Church Slavic) of the ninth 

century. • * ^ 

(2) J^ussian ; (a) Russian propfr ; {b) Little Russiati or 

Ruthenian. , ^ • 

(3) Tllyric, comprising, {a) Servian ; {b) Kroatian ; 

(•) Slovenian (of Carinthia Rnd Stvria). 

c • ' < 

(ii) Western ^anch. 

I (4) Polish. t 

(5) Boticmian. 

\ 6 ) Sloiakiai^ • • 

^ 4 ^) Upper and Lower .l^rbian (^-usatian dialects) 
^8j«?oltbian (on the Elbe). * * • 
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(1) Old ?ruMian (the original langu'^e of N.E. 

Prii’^sia). 

^ (2) Lettish or Livo*ian (spoken in Kurl^d aLd 
Livonit). ' 

(3) Lithuanian (spojcen in Eastern Prussia, V .; 4 in the 

Russian pr»^vince? of Kowno and Wilna. 

The Turkish, Hungarian, Basque, Lappish, Firnish, and 
^Esthonian do not belong to the Indo-European family. 

B. A^atic Division. • 

VII. The Indian L^^ng&tges. 

(») Sanskrit (dead). »» 

(2) Prakrit (Ihdian dialects, preserved in Sanskrit 

dramas). 

(3) Pali (the sacred language of the lUiddhists). . 

(4) Modern Indian dialects descended from Sanskrit, 

^ as Hindi, Hindustni, Bengali, Mahrattl. •• 

(5) 6yj)s/ dialect. (The Gypsies are of Indian 

• .origin. ) • 

VIII. The IraQian Languages. 

^ (l) Zend (or Z^nd), more correctly Avestic, the lan- 

‘ guage of the Zoroastrians, preserved in the Zend- 
A vesta, or sacred writings of the old Persians, 
parts of which are at least a thousand years old. 
(2) ^'he language of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
*’ {Darius and Xerxes and their successors (of ih'* 

Achuefaenid dynasty), the 0»ldest of them being 
alxiut five benturies bel^ore Christ. 

(3I. Pehlevi or Huz^^aresh, the language of the Sassa- 
g nian dynasty (a. D, 226— -651),,' 

( 4 ) Par.si or Pazend, spoken in a more eastern lotolily 

than the Pehlevi, hoout the time^of f'ae IvToham- 
^ medan conquest. ' 

(5) Modern •Persian, which (feffers hm little from the ^ 
• 1 *arsiwaroi 4 aftfrr thch’ Mohammedan conc^tiest. ' 

, Its firSi great national worje, Sl.ah Namch^ was 
written by Firdusi (diefl £^10). 
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The Armeftian^ Ossetic in ihe Caucasus),# (spoken 

by the mountaineers of the l^order land between Persia, Turkey, 
and Russia:), ^Afghan (or Pushto\ the lan^age of Bokhara^zxe all 
deafly related to Sanskrit and Persian, but j/i has not yet been decided 
tc^which group they severally belong. • ^ 

13- the Indo-European , languages are descended 
from one common stoc^j that is to say, all the ‘ Jndo- 
£urope^ii lar^tiages ar^ dialects of an old and primitive • 
fbngue wSien no longer existsi ^ 

The ^people who spoke this tongue must have lived * 
together as pne*great community more than three thousand 
years ago. The home of^h-p people who spoke tlfl^common 
Indo-Eurdpean langu^e is ^certain. Until recently it 
was considered that the north-eastern part ^of the Iranian 
tabic -land, near * the Hindu-K,ush mountacns, w^as the 
originaf aljode of this prifliitive people. Of lat^ years 
piany* scholars have^ brought arguments in favour of the 
jiorth or east of Europe. By the aid ,of Comparative 
Philology we find^that it* is possible Ui clarify and arrange 
the phonetic difftrenccM of the various Indo-Europenh 
languages and to reduce them to certain rules, so that 
we are enabled to determjne^ what soun4 in one language 
corresponds to that of another.^ ^ i 

Philological res&rch has found “ that the primitive tribe 
which spoke the mother-tongue of the Indo-European family 
was not nomadic alone, but * had settled .habitations, even 
iDwns and*fortified places, and addicted •tself in part to the 
rearing of cattle, in part to the £ul?i\ atidn of the earth. It 
possQised our chief domestic* animals — the^ horse, the ox, 
tlffe sheep^ the ‘goat, and the swine, besides the dog ; the 
b^and^he wolf were%foes that ravaged Its flocks; the 
mouse and ^ were already its 'domestic pe^s. 

^ ilask first discoveredf and afterwaufts woiked out,ithe law 

which govems^e jpermutation of coiiSoDants hence it is always 

knowa^s Grimm\ Ce.%. i * " 

• • • • / 
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“ The region inhabited was al^yaried one, not bordering 
upon tUe ocean. Th^ season whose name has-been most 
persistent i^ the winter ' Barley, and perhaps also wheat, 
was raiscd^^r food, and conveftfed into meal. Mead waji? 
prepared from honey, as a* cheering' and inebriatir^i drink, 
'rhe of certain metals w^is kp^own ; whether ir6n was 
'one of these admits of question. THe art of ^weaving was, 
jjractised ; wool and hemp, jind possibly fla^l,. Bfeing the 
"materials* employed. Of other branches of domestic 
industry little that is definite^ can be said ; but those already, 
meniloned^ imply a variety of^ others, as co-ordinate or 
auxiliary to them. The weaponF* offence and defence 
were those which are usual among i)rimitive i)eoples — the 
sword, spear, bpw, and shield. Boats were^ manufactured, 
and moved by oars. Of extended and elaborate political 
organization no traces are discoverable, the fJeople w^as 
^ doubtless a cor^qcries of petty tribes, under chiefs and 
leaders rather th^n ^kings, and With institutions of a 
patriarchal cast, among" whif,h the reduction to servitude of 
prisoners taken in war ai)pears not to have been wanting. 

“The structure ^and relations of tWb family are more 
clearly seen ; names of its members, dven to the second and 
thircf degr^s of consanguinity and affiiiity, w^ere already 
fixed, and w'Jire significant of affecrion^te regard and trustful 
^ interdependen<;e. , That woman was looked down upon as 
a being in capacityeand dignity inferior to man we- find no 
indication whatever.* ^ 

“The art of ^numeration wps learned, at least up,{io a 
« hundred ; there is no general Indo'-Europ/^an word fer 
‘thousand.’ Seme of the stars we^c noticed and narrtod. 
The moon was the chief measurer of time. > 

“ The religion w'as polytheistic, ti wofship of the personi- 
fied poVers of liaturtf. I^s riles, Whatever th^ were, were 
prs^ctised without 'the aid of a priesthoc^d.cLj^-y^ITNEv. 
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14. Next to the Indo-jiuropean the rrjfcst important 
family of languages is the Semitic, sometimes called the 
Arabian family,' of ^ which the $Jiief divisigns are iis 
foHows : — * • 

V 

(a) The Northern^ or % Aramaic^ comprehending 
• The Syriac* (ancient and modern) ; (2) i 

» the dialect commonly miscalled Chaldee, ^ 
found in parts of the Bible and the 
^ Targum. 

(p) The AssyriarwaflS Babylonian. 

*• 

^c) The Central ox including (i) Hebrew^ 

Phoenician^ Saiuarhan^ and Carthaginian or 
‘ Punic. 


(d) The Southern^ Arabic^ comprehending, (i) 
Aral^ic and Maltese * i*) Himyaritic (once 
spoken irf the S.W. of the peninsula df* 
Arabia), and the Amharic and other 
Abyssinian »di(jlects ; (*3) ^the Ethiopic or 
Geez J^lhe ancient language of Ab^sinia)^' 

It has hot yet been * shown that the Semitic languages, 
although inflexional, are historically conifecled. with the 
I tfdo- European family. 

It hfts not been decided whether the I^amitic family 
corflaining, j(i) the ancient Egyptian and Co^^tic ; (2) Galla ; 
(3)d^d)er^ (4) Hottentot &c., have any histdrical connec- 
tion with the Sentitic. 


15? The oth^jr languages *of the ^orld fall into various 
groups.^ 
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A. — Thfe Ural-Altaic Finno-Tatar, compre- 
hending,' (i) Hungarian; (2) Finnish and 
Lappish ; (3) the Sanloyed dialects ; • (4) 
Turkish a^nd its*' dialects; (5) Mongolian 
dialepts; (6) Tungusfan dialects (as ’^anchu). 

^ B. — 1 . The Dravidian or *rinnulic (including Tamul, 
* TelegUy Malabar^ Canaries), The lan- 
guages of N.E." Asia (including the dialects 
of Corea^ the Kuriles^ Kamchatka^ &c.). 
III. Japanesi^ and dialect of Loc Choo. IV. 
Malay^Polynesiad cr Oceanic languages (com- 
prehending th*e dialects of Malacca^ Java, 
Sumatra, Melanesia, &c.). V. The Caucasian 
^dialects {Gebrgic^t, &c.). 

C. — South African dialects, 

A, B, and C ire agglutinative ir\.their structure, but have 

po historical conifectfo:. Vith each other. 

*• 5 ' * ^ 

1 ).— I. Chinese, II. The Isinguage of FarMer India 

{ih^ Sie^mese, Burmese, Annamese, Cambodian, 

0 &c.). III. Thiletan, ^ 

These ane monosyllabic or isolating in structure. 

E.— I.* Basque, II. The aboriginal languages of 
Nofth and South America — all polysynthetic 
in slructure.# 



CHAPTER II 
GENERAL PHONETICS 


1 6. Speuh-Sounds arS produced by the organs of speech, 
a kind of wind-instrument in which ithe vibratory 
apparatus is supplied by the vocal^chords (ligaiflents that are 
stretched ajross the wind-pipe), ^v^Jile the outer t^be, or 
tubes, through which Jhe waves of sound ])ass, arc furnished 
by the different configuratic^ns of the mouth. 

• • 

The vocal chords have four different positions : — 

(1) Aey maybe ktpt apart so as to let, the breath expelled from 

the lungs pas| tbroiigh without producing any sound ; 
this is the position of biealhing. • 

• 

(2) The chor<\s may be brought together so as to 'librate ; they 

. produce voices 

(3) The chords may be so far brought together tfiat rfhc passing 

breath e?^lled from the lu^s ca\fties a friction on the 
chords ; mis friction prodpces^f'/«'j/Vr. 

The chords may be closed so as to all«w no breath to 
pass. . 


Bowels. 

V 

17. If the mq,uth-pAssage is left sd op^in as not to cause 
audib 4 e friclion^nd voiced \)reafh irsen! through, we^have 
vowelSj^ But jilteration in the shape of the*m!buth 
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produces a different vowel, the q^iality of vowels depends 
partly on the position of. the tongue, partly on- that of the 
lips. distinguish three horizontal positions, or degrees 
of retraction of the tongiie :* dack, when the root of the 
tongue is drawn back, as in the a of father; fronts •"’'nen the 
^ fore *^part of the tongue is ' advanced, as in the ^ of men ; 
mixed^ ^ hen the tongue is left in its neutral f ositjion, inter 
•'mediate between back and front as in the u of tnurmnr. 

According to the degree of height, we distinguish three 
verpcal positions of the toiigue : high^ w'hen the tongue is 
raised as close to the palate aj possible without making 
the vowel into a consonant, as in the / of fit ; low when the 
tongue is farthest from the palate as in the a of father^; mid, 
when it is in^the middle •between high and /oicf, as in the e 
of hed.t « 

Each of the vowels formed by the different combinatiors 
of retraction height is eith^ or ofien, according to , 
jthe degree of opfennGf'; of the mouth-par sage. Thus a in 
man is open^ a in mane is close. If thfe lip-opening is narrowed 
while the tongue is in a certain position, the resulting vowel 
is said to be rou?l}ted, as the a 'mfa^. 

The combinadon of these four elements gives 36 primary 
vowels, of(L which, however, onjy some occur in Modern 

English, as shown in the following ta^le^ : — 

• • 

^ Swee\, A Ptimer of Spoken EngHsh, p. 
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Taking moreover into considfcation that vowels are dis- 
tinguished by quantity as long and shorty and the ‘long ones 
again as nfinoplt thongs^ that is simple vowels, and diphthon^s^ 
that is, two vowels * utteifed with one impulse of stress,* we 
arrive* at the following vowels m Modern English *■ 

I. Shbrt vowels : 


Ordinary 

Spelling. 

0,^1 rou JR. 


a, e, 1 , o, oil, u 
. in unaccented# 
syllables • 


Phonetic 

Symbol. 


Instances. 


1 , y, e, 0 
u, ui 

a*e, II, ai 
ay, ea, ei 
ie, eo 


oo, o, u, ou ^ 
a, o (ou), (ow) 


K 


brother, m<?ther, son ; blwsh, d«st, swch ; 
te?uch, tough. 

I 

/7gain,» rzttend, a man, at home ; Chin^, 
breakfast, agreeable; September, childrni; 
horr/ble, poss/ble ; ablige, accasion ; em- 
perg^, (Orat^r ; col^^ii'r, vap^iwr ; fortwne, 
, pleasure. 

c.bell, /f, sm ; fiiV ; i^ngland ; wmen''; 
^ b«sy ; b 'tiM. 

many, any ; bed, r^'d'; bury ; against ; 
sazd ; saj^s ; breast, health ; 
h^fcr ; fr/<md ; If-^pard, j<r<?par(ij^. 

man, have, shall. 

hoof, raak'^'b<?som, w^?lf, w^an; b«ll, fwll, 
p«II ; coi/ld, ^ouJd, would. 

swan, was ; barrow, hallow ; hai^gh ; knaia- 
ledge. ** 


II. Long VC wels and diphthongs ^ : 

^ The long 'fowels and diphthongs have not been separated n this 
table, because some differences ^xist in the pronunciation, of educated 
Englishmen. Tche diphthongs represented by ai, au, oi, are universal ; 
but man)^ persons use simple long vowels, o*' long vowels followed by a 
slight#* glide,* in plact of the diphthongs h^re denoted by ei, ou. The 
pronun^ation here indicatSl is that of London, a^ sQpie minor dis- 
tinctions of vowel-quality are neglected; morc.jgr^r^t: information must 
be sought in works on phonetics. «« . * • 
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Ordinary 

Spelling. 

Phonetic 

Symbol 

^ Instanc^il. 

a, ea, au 

■ • 

aa 

frrr, star'; lurart* ]^arken ; k»gh, c^ra»ght. 

e, e£i, i 1 

u j 

[ 90 

i * 

fwn, ; wrn, l^arn ; bert^ d/rt ; word, 

wf>rse ; cwyse. • 

• 

• 

a, au, aw, ) 


all, wtrrm ; haulft, slai/ghter ; • braTvn, 
i 'Mwn ;*brath, frasl ; braad, baard ;®aMght, 

0 , oa, ou^ow) J 

D 

• ^ % r 

• 

^ thaMght*; (towards). ^ • 

• . • , 

a, ai, ay, ea, | 

[ ei 

blade, take ; ma^n, ram ; cla^, Yiay ; br^dk® 

ei, ey (a<j. au) j 

st^al^; ^/ght, iv/gh ; tlwy, j gaal ; 

■ 

• 

• gtf«ge. , 

a, ai, e, ea, ei 

eo 

ba«k, ^re ; fa/r, pa/r ; th«-e, wh^rc ; b«rr, 

* p^ar ;^h«r, th^/r. 

ee, ea® e, ei, ie 1 
^ay, ey, eo) J 

^ ii 

Ree ; east, tea ; he, ; fimd, przVst ; 


con^i^ sftze ; k^^ ; qnajf ; p^aple. 

f 


# 

i, y, ei, ey 1 

!ai, ay) J 

[ ai« 

bide, tide ; lye, r^e ; either, height ; ey^e ; 

aisle; a^e. 

><1, 


• • . • 

o, oa, ou, 1 

«w (ew) J 

|- ou 

go, so ; foal, oa^f ; ddi/gh, shai/lder ; ho7v. 

• glow ; s^. ^ • 

• 

oo, o, ew, 1 

L 

Iwath, too ; da, wha ; bliw, hrew ; cTi/sel, 

ou, u, ui J 

f . 

^ ;^ou^ r«lh, tr«!h ; %r«7se, crwise. 

ou, ow 

;fu 

fawl, mai/th ; cow, sozt^ 

oi, oy 

• 

01 

• 

bail, call ; la^al, royal. 


CONSONAN'flS. 

• • 

1 8. ^Consonants are# produded when the t)reath expelled 

frcJ^if the kings meets with an obstacle m ^the throat or 

m^tlf. ^ ^ 

If the moAh \s partly open, the passing breath or voice 

is obstructed by ceAain «parrii^ of th^ mouth ; thps the 
spirants y and the ^///j,*as are produ<;e^. 
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< 

If the moutl\is entirely closedf an explosion takes place, 
when the stoppage is removed^; thV sounds produced by this 
explosibn, such as are called explO'sives (stops, 

checks), IfUhe uvula dropped so«-as to let the breath pass 
through the nose passage, spch as w are produced. 

Accprding to tho part of thp mouth where the* friction 
or stcfppage takes place, we distingii^^sh again the fpllowing 
^groups of consonants : — 

(l) Back or consonants, such as ch in the Scotch and 
German loch, * 

€ 

Fhont or palatal formed J)y the middle of the tongue and 
the hard palate, such as 

(3) Pointy formed hy the tip of the tongue and the gums, such 
as dy and hy the tip of the tongue and the teeth; as th 
in thin. * ^ ' 

► ^ 

(4f BladCf formed by the blade of the tongue — tliat part of it 
which is immediately behintl thet-point, such as, s, s. • 

I^oint and corysofiants are* also called dentals, 

€ f 

(5) Lip^ or labial, formed by the lips only, such as /, ;//, or by 
the lip and teeth, such asy^, v, *- 

• * ^ ^ • 

A|fain, bearing in mind, that the breath which produces 
consonants is either unvoiced or 7 wiced (s^e above, § 16), we 
arrive at tire following table 5 f consonants, in which 
those occurring , in Modern English are illustrated by 
examples 



iPiRAxrs. Explosives. 
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Lips rounded, with 
back of the tongue 
raised .... 
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ng, n , 


y. i, j, h, e 


ch, tch, t(e), I 


j, g. <3g(e). d(i), d 


r, rr, rh, rrh 


t. It, Ih^ d 


19. The folVwing list will sdrve to show the inconsis- 
tency of the present sy«tem of stalling with regard to con- 
soi;iant!i : — 

Ordin«i7 Spelling. ^ SyStoU * Instances 

h h //all,Vnut 

ch ^ X lor^ ^^colch) 

• I caW, srbptiV 
J arruse 

t • ] ile^i^, 

c, cc, ck, ch, k, qu, gh k t7/aos, anr//or, stomaM ^ 

j ^een, boo-^ 

* I coTigutTf picturesque 
( garden I* ba^j^ 

g.gg.gl'.gu e'jSSy.'^ost 

< « toward, pla^//e < 

ng, n I lo?/^, si;/^er, thiwk < 


' milhbn, on?on 
j -j liAlela/’ah 
j /(ue, Auman 
• \ .ffuropj, ( 


f rAafff bee^/4 
ca/r^, yfUcA 
doui*/^Tous 
crca/ure, na/ure 

/ar,^/ewel 

cl2 - ruli^e 

sok//er 

. ver//ure ^ 

• f mgf rob, 

^ J, ba/7iel, so;ry 
j r/;omb, V'^ythm 
t cata;'rA 

1 /am^, a//, ta// 

f dell, hod 

. J madder, liudder , 

^ 7'/9^ames', 7%omas 

V, asked, dress^ 
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Ordinary Spelling. 

d, dd 

if, nn, gn, kn 
ih 

•th 

s, sc, c, sch, ps 

^ z, zz, s, ss, sc, X 


sh, s(i), s, ss(i), ss, 
t(i). c(i), c(e), ch 

9 

I *, (E«) 

ff, #h, gh 


P{4onetic 
F mbols. 


Instances. 


, fflTog, b(»? 

* •• 

n hif inUf gitomt, knovi 


}»• ^//4ank, me/Aod, hzih 

^ CJhzxi^ (hty Mough, fairer, 
" ,1 baMe 


'jand, abmrd 
^ifobey 
hoare, lue 
^ dissect, glaji 
j .rrene, jrent 

I zeU, place 
jc/dsm • 

/jnlm, /jychologJ 


{ zeal, Taze 
buzz, buzzard 
eajy, rojy, wajr^ 
dejjfrt, j)Ojje»R 
dijrer»^* * 
-Yerxes « 


jAarp, 

Persia, conferwbn 
Jure, jugar 
codcejjrbn, pajjrbn 
sc(i), Kv tirjue 

• / conjcrence 

na/>bn, pa/rent , 
anrzent, soaaf 
oc^a^ ® 

I chagrin, machine 


{ confujibn, occa.^on 
compojure, pkeajure 
azure 

(roi^z) 

• 

rAU, ii& 

1 /%ilo2ogy, hy^^en 
V coi^/^, enoi^^' 
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Ordinary SpelliVs. SynSwte. ^ Instances. 

- ^ r wile, 

V, f,.ph * • V o/ . ' 

• { ne/>4ejv, Ste//5en 

» * 

* • f Ain, jja/ 

P. PP* (Ph) p \ haAJy 

^dijMi^ong, na/>4tha)‘ 

f « f 3aby, ara/^ 

b, bb, pb b buMle, edd 

• • l*cu/3oard 


m, mm m /«y, a?;/, haw;;/er 

The. an&ent Latin grammarians (translating GVeek terms) 
called the unvoiced stops (p, t, lJ*)f ttm^es (literally “ thin ” 
sounds), and the voiced stop^ (b, g, d) fiiedim (because they 
supposed thenj*to stand midway between the tenues arid the 
aspirates ; see § 20). These te^ms will occasionally <be used 
in the fallowing chapter* Some other synonymdus designa- 
tions, as hard ^nd $ofty sharp and jiat^ are common in’ 
English grammarti, but are not efhployed in this work. 

•20. Certain clashes of consonant-sounds, which were not 
referred to in § 18, require to be mentioned here^ in order 
to render intelligible What is .said jn the next chapter. 

A^pirat^ are sounds consisting of explosives accompanied 
or followec^ by an emission of breath ; they may be ai> 
proximately represented by the sounds of the italicized 
pairs of letters in the words ca^/torse, woo<//^ouse, bi^//orn ; 
I- 5 /^ook, swee///ea 5 t, bl^o^/zead ; those rfsembliiig the first 
three being voiced aspirates, •while those resembling the last 
three are unvoiced aspirates. The ancient Greek ^ ^ 

were unvoiced asl^iirates ; but because in late Greek tb-se 
letters came td be pronounced kh (as in thin\ ch (as, in 
locK)^ the nam(^ of aspirated has often been erroneously 


given to .the 
spiratfis. 


latter ^und^ which^^ are projierly called 
^ But many persons pronom ^cf^/ ^* 
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Affricates are complex sounds produced hy beginning to 
pronounce an explosive and • changing it into a spirant. 
English haf two affricates, ch in r^urca (ts) and j in /udge 
(dz); modern German has^and z {pronouncei /f). 

Somoi explanation is necessary with regard to the use of certain 
letters in the following cha^r tp denote soilhds in other languages 
than English. In the spejJfnf of ^ords of the Primitive Teutonic 
language, is used (as in fne phonemic notation given above) for the^ 
•consonant •whiji begins the word ^ou ; but in writing Sahskrit and 
ffMmitive Aryan words this sound is expressed by y. In Sanskrb, 
words the letters r and j denote respectively unvoiced and voiced 
palatal ffiops, but the English affricates ch (ts) and j (dif) are near 
enough to the correct sounds to be used instead. ^ 



CHAPTER III 
THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES 

21. When we compare the various Teutonic dialects, we 
find certain characteristics which show that they h^ve a 
common origin, and by which they are distinguished from 
the oth/fr branches of ^lie Aryan languages. The study of 
these dialects in their older forms has . enabled scholars to 
reconstruct infei^entially, with a^ cpnsiderable approach to 
certainty, the vodabuljry and grammar of the Primitive 
Teutonic language, froih which* they have all been 
developed by gradual divergent changes. Simharly, the 
comparison of Pi*fmiUve Teutonic with Keltic, Slavonic, 
Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, &c., has rendered it possible, to 
some extent^ to reconstruct the Primitive Aryan tongue, 
from which all the Indo-European languages descend. 

The chgnge^ by which Primitive Aryan developed into 
tlie different histolrically known Aryan . languages are cf 
three kinds, i. Alteration! in the rowel and consonant 
sounds of whic$i words are comix)sed. These change * toolc 
place with such regularity that if we know the Prirx'ifive 
Aryan form of a word we can usually predict the form jn 
which, if it survived, it will be found in Teutonic, Greek, 
Latin, ^ or Sanskrit., 2.* Th^ los^s of ancient grammatical 
forms^ ^nd the -development of new onesi. 3. Loss of 
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THE TEUTOmC LANGUAGES 
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ancient words, or changes in their njeaning ; and formation 
of new wo»ds. • 

In this chapter the 4)honetic an(/ grammat^al features 
^Wiich distinguish the Teutonic* from the other Aryan 
languages will be briefly ^escribed. 

1. — The TEurdkic Vowels. 

22. The Aryan vowel-system, which is best represented 
by the •oldest Qreek, was in all probability the following : — 

Short vowels : a, e, o \ 

Long vowclbuprif /, ey /7, 0 ; 

Diphthong : aiy eiy oiy auy etty ou. 

These vowels are faithfully reflected in the Teutonic 
languages, only the following changes took place : — 

(i) Aryan 0 became <7.— Greek, oictw, Latin octc^ Gothic 
^htauy Old English le)ahta (eight) ; Latin nox (from noct-s\ , 
Cioihic nahtSy German nqfht (night) ; Larin hosthy Polish 
^oUy Gothic gastSy German ga$t (^uest) ; Greek o-kotos, 
Crothic skdiifdSy Germaif .f^//^//^;/’'(shade).' * 

AWf'.—Hence aljJc* the change of^the Aryan diphthong 
oi into aty and of ou kitcf ait : — 

Greek Repots, Gothic bairais' (you may bear) ; CS-eek 
otSa, Gothic wait (L know) ; Aryan bliebhouShey Sanskrit 
hubodhay Gothic bau\ (I bade) ; Aryan^ rpud/iosy (Gothic 
rauds (red). 

^ (2) Aryan d becarpe d : — Latin mdtery Old English pibder ; 
hsLtir^/rdfery Old English hrb\or ; Latin fdg^Sy Old English 
bimmow (beech-tree). • 

#(3)«Arxan ei became* / (written ei in Gothic): — Greek 
\ctVcip, GotHic 'kihwan (read llhwan)y Old High German 
lihaYiy German (t<^ leijd) ; \jre^ek Scikw/uli, Gothic 

ga’&ihany Okl High German^ zlhatiy German zettten (to 
acc^s4). , ' * 
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(4) The sonants /f n (i.e., /, w, and n used as 

vowels) became resj^ectively ur^ ul , . upty w//;— ^Sanskrit 
vrkay Gothic 7 aulfs (wolf) ; San^kril trhis, Old Norse ^?irr 
(dry), German durst (thiAt^ ; Aryap kmtoniy Sanskrit (atdf^iy 
Latin centufn, Gothic /lund (hundi5^). 

II. — The Teutonic Consonants : GkiAiM s' and 
Verner^s Law. 

23. The Teutonic languages differ much moru from 
Primitive ^\ryan in the cons&nants than in the vowels. 

The Primitive Aryan consorfant-system is preserved with 
considerable exactness in Santkrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Old Slavonic, 'and Old Keltic, though each of these lan- 
guages has altered some* of, the origin&l sounds. In 
Sanskrii^, Lithuanian, and Slavonic, the original gutturals 
have partly become palatals and sibifcints. In Greek the 
voiced aspirates? became voiceUss, and in Latin they are 
partly represented spirants, partly by voiced stops ; 
in Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Keltic they are represented 
by voiced stops. Keltic always drotps an original p. 
Allowing for these^ind a few othei^ deviations, we may take 
wor^s from any /jf the five languages qibove mentioned as 
illustrations^of the Primitive Aryan system of consonants. 

The Primitive Teutonic system of consonants remains, 
without er^cntfal "alteration, in Gothic and the early forms 
of the Low’ German aftd Scandinavian*- languages. Th% 
principal changes in consonants characteristic of the 
development o^ ^Teutonic from Primitive Aryan aij' col- 
lectively knoyn as the First Consonant-ShiftipgX* ^ In 
historical times a Second Q>nsonanUShifting (§f 26 J tdok 
place, by which certain ^Primitive Teutonic consonants were 
changed in the High Germ^ dialectsj so that, for instance, 
if a wprd begins with t in Gothic or Low /Jenjian, the High 
German form of it will begin with z (pro'hcnmced ds)\ • 
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The most important of the .consonant-changes by which 
Primitive Aryan was developed into ^Teutonic are summed 
up in two formulae, catted, from the names of J:heir dis- 
coverers, Grimm’s and Verner’s iJiw. ■ 

24. Grimm’s l-rsw^ 'thich\ was stated by its discoverer 
<n a for^ji n® longer admitted* as correct, may (so far as* 
tt relates i6 the First Conscihant-Shifting) be expressed Oa* 
follows,: 

Aryan voiced aspirates became voiced spiranfs, which 
afterwards mostly develojjcd into voiced stops ; Aryan 
voiced stops became unvoiced stops ; Aryan unvoiced stops 
becanje unvoiced spirants. 

(1) Tihe Aryan voiced aspirates ^//, first became 
voiced sjMfants, and these when initial, afterwards developed 
Tnto the voiced stoi)s /^, d, g. Instances : Sanskrit bh&rdmi^ * 
Greek (^cpco, Gothic baira^ij bear); Sanskrit dvdr from 
dhvar, Greek 0rpa, Ggthic danr (door) ; Greek 

Gothic sfe^i^a (I ascend). 

When not initial, ?he Teutonic voioed spirants generally 
remained such. Thus Aryaif b/i is represented by v in the 
English cleave where'the /was pronouncedTz') ; 
ihc Old English letter g when not initial w'as pronounced 
as a spirant. And although non-initial Aryap dh is repre- 
sented in English and Low German by 4 the olilCr sound 
S remained in Old ^^orse, as in (mid, middle), compare 
Sanskrit madhya ; mjd^r (mead), compare Sijpskrit mddhu^ 
CrYc^]Sfji40v. In GotKic sj^elling the representatives of the 
Aryan ^aspirates appear iyj by d, g, whether initial or not; 
l)iit*when itbn-^nitial these letters were probably pronounced 
as spirants, 

(2) *Voiced ^tops^ (mediae) became unvoiced, that is^by dy 
g, became,/, /, 4* Instances: Latin trihusy Gothic \aur^ 
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(thorp) ; Greek naphta^ Gothic hairtd (heart) j Greek epyov, 
O.E. weorc (work). ^ , . 

(3) Vci&less stops (ifnues) l)ecame voiceless spirants, 
that is Aryan /, ^ k became, in Teutonic, / f, (pro 
nounqed like ch in Scotch lOcJi^ Instance : Greek ttol’s, 
Latin pes^ Gothic fdtus^ 0 »\.fbi (foot); Latin Gothic 
bro^ar, O.E. brS^or (brother) ; Latin cornu^ Gothic kaurnl 
b.E. horn, 

Exceptioj ^, — The combinations, jp, shy sty remained unchanged ; and 
pty kt t^caifie fty hi respectively. ^ 

25. Verner’s Law. — At a later period, but while the 
accent still fell^on the same syllables as in Primitive Aryan 
(see§ 29), the voiceless spirants* just mentioned, when imme- 
diately following or terminating an originally unaccented 
syllable, becamp voiced spirants, which afterwards were 
treated in the same way as the* older voiced spirants men- 
tioned in (i). Hence ‘the Aryan /, /, k are in Gothic repre- 
sented by /, J), ^\vhen initial or immediately following 
the original accept, but in any other'^position by by dy g. 
This rule is called Verner’^ Liw.' Instances : Sanskrit 
saftduy Greek cTrra, Gothic sihun, Sanskrit pitary Greek 
irarripy Gofnic fa^ar \ Sanskrit catvdraSy Latin quattuory 
Gothic fidufor^ (four) ; Greek ScKas, Gothic tigus (the number 
ten), corui)are Grfek ScKa, Gothic taihun. 

The Aryan spirant 5®and its develoiftnent belong here. 
According to^Verner’s Law it becanie voiced under the 
same conditions, as / J>, //, that is, s became first a, I \en r, 
when the netri preceding vowel ^had not the 'stress. " In- 
stances : Sanskrit fafd (for %fasd)y O.E. hara (hare) ; Gdthic 
mai-Txty O.E/mdra (piore), Gothic ^ ^ O.K bet(i)ra 
(bettfr),^ Gothic au^Oy (ear)l 

^ The comparative had in Aryan the stress on the. ending. 
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Verifier’s Law explains also twp grammatical points, 
namely the change of (/), A, s an^(^), r in 

^ (a) the singular and phirai preterite of strong re/bs. 

(d) intransitive and causal verbs. 

(rt) Ofc the O.E. verb (to seethe) we have the 

singular firet&rite k sia’6 (I seethed) with a //;, but the ^ 
plural preterite and participle past with a d, we sudon (we® 
seethed^, so^ien (seethed). This is accounted for by the 
fact that in Aryan, the singular preterite was# accented 
on the stem, the pluralt preterite and participle past 
on the ending. Compare Sanskrit vavdrta (he turned)> 
vavrtmnd (we turned), vavrtdnd (turned). \In O.E. the 
verb weor^an (tb become), ,whic^ answers exactly to the 
Sanskrit vert) vdlrtami^ therefore has • 

*\veartS (I became) 
wur</cii (we became) 
worsen (become).^. 

Other instances : — 

sni^San cut), snatS^I cut), sni/fon (we ^ut), sni^/cn (cut). 

wreon (to cover), wrea^ (i cqyercd), wr^n^wc covered), wri^n 
(covered). 

ceosan (to choose^, ccar (I choose), cun)n» (we chose), c8^en 
(chosen). • • 

t 

{b) In Primitive Teutonic causals were , formed out 
of intransitive verbs by means of the# suffix as in 
Gothic reisan (to rise} and raisjan (to raise). But when 
we look at the Old English form of the causal belonging 
to (to rise), we find r&ran (to rear) with an r. This 
change^ is accounted for^by the fact that, in Aryan, the 
caiftals weft ^ccented on the ending, not on the stem. 

Other examples : — *< 

LiiSan (to go), lihdant (to make go, to lead) ; Gothic ftasjan (to save), 
Old ^ mriqn ; Go^^^c nasjan (to praise), Old K. herian. 

• D 
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26. High Germa.n Consonants. — From the sixth to 
the eighth century, a number of unconnected consonant- 
changej look place in High German, the results of which 
form the most striking (fifferencc. between the High Gei>iifian 
and the other Teutonic dialect. These changes are col- 
lectively known as the Se^jnd ^Ca4sonant-Shifting^^ and the 
laws by which they are regulated are comilionly spoken »of 
as forming part of Grimm’s !Law, because theyVere included 
in the formula of that Law as originally framed. 

In tire statement of ' Grimm’s Law given by Grimm 
himself, and unfortunately stiV repeated in most English 
books on philology, a delusive ai)pearance of simplicity is 
given to tljese High German changes. The Secopd Con- 
sonant-Shifting is made to ^eem as if it consisted in a 
repetition of the same process of developm:int 'by which 
the Aryan became the Teutonic oonsonant-system. The 
change from early Teutonic ^ to High German, like the 
^change from Arya(v»,to Teutonic, was supposed to be re- 
ducible to the^' following formiila: “Aspirates became 
mediae; mediae became tenues ; tecues became aspirates.” 
The only instanefe in which th/s formula perfectly corresponds 
wth fact is thaf. of the Teutonic media dy which did become 
the Hight German tenuis /. The semblance of regularity 
in the law as originally stated is 'due to the confusion of 
^ aspirate? with 'sinrants and affricates. But even when these 
three classes of cont^onants were regarded ' as mutually 
equivalent, there remain’fed many "cases in which the rule 
conspicuously ^failed, e,g, the High German ^(house)' 
ought, according to Grimm’s Law as often slated, •'begin 
with gy and feld (field) .with b\ In fact no yigh G^rn^an 
dialect of any period ever changed a Teiito^nic f or h into 
voiced stops; the instaj^es ithat^’ used to be quoted of 
such a change in the middle or en^ of words are now 
differently explained. 
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It would be out of place* hcre*tp give the details of 
the SecoYicf Consonant-Shifting in t^ various Old H 5 gh 
Gherman dialects. Th(? following rules will liable the 
student to recognize riie modern German etymological 
equivalents of English wvirds* , * 

Old Eiiglish py ty k afcer^^ow^s correspond to Gpr. /, $Sy 
*ch ; in oAer positions to pfy s,^ k, 

Some O.II.G. dialects had ch for the modern k ; the modern ch in 
the micldfe of words was anciently written Mu 

• • 

Old English /, t>, h correspond to Ger. / (of v)y dy h. 
But O.E./at the end qf a^ord often stands fora Teutonic 
voiced spirant, and then corresponds to Gcr. by as in /rrt/= 
Ger. kxuh, ^ • 

English V (wriften / in O.JE.) corresponds to Ger. b. 

Old Engfish d corresponds to Ger. t. Old Engifch by g 
correspond to Ger. b (occasionally p) and g» 

In the Alemannic and Bavarian dialects of the tenues /, /, k 

usually appear where O.E. h^s bygyd,^ ^ ^ 

The O.fl. doubled consonants 

pp, tt, a, Ib^di, cs ( =gg)ff, iSli, hh 
correspond to the German 

pfy tZy Cky ftj > ffy tty Ck, 

27. The subjoined “ Illustrations of Grimm’s and Verner’s 
l^w will .in general be intelligiye frefn what fias beert 
said in §§ 23-26. Onf; or two points, however, need to be 
observe^ in explanation of certain seeming imegularities. 

(f^rBotlu Sanskrit and Greek have a j)honetic law 
whi^ih prol^ibits the occflrrence of two aspirates in the 
same root. Hence, if an Aryan root both begins and ends 
with voiced aspirates, * 4 he jniti^J wiR Ijp represented in 
Sansl&it by a^mec^a (voiced stop), and ih Greek tjy a 
tenuig (unvoiced gtpp^. 
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(2) The Aryan language had a group of sounds in 
which (either originally, or by a subsequent development in 
some qfithe dialects) there wasr a mixture of guttural and 
labial utterance. * TheSd are represented in Sanskrit' by 
gutturals, palatals^' or sibilanfs ; ^ Greek they are Variously 
rendered (chiefly accordjpg t€ \ie nature of the adjacent 
vowel)* by gutturals, labials, or dentals;* and yi Teutonic 
•chiefly by gutturals, soiAetimes followed’* by w. For 
examples see III., VIll., IX. of the following tables. 
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fagus — buche beech.* 

fU'i ^ — bi*n be (O.E. beom). 




Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. ^Gothic. Ger. , English. 
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Vudhira (blood) ..L^vdp6s ruber, rufus | rauds roth red.'" 
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I hva ! duo j twai. * ‘ 7Avei . ‘ twQ. -twain. 

svid (to sweat)... | sudare sweitan.. . - .. | O. H.G. wizzan. lo sweat. 
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VI. Sanskrit, &o, p ; Goth. / (by Vecjier’s Law b ) ; Ger. f orv (by Verner’s Law b). 
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I^at. periculum ; Ger. gefahr ; Ger. zvohlgefahrt ; Gr. evTroj>(a. 



VII. Sansk. t ; Goth. \> (by Vemer’s Law d ) ; Ger. d (by Verner’s Law /). 
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'VlIL Sansk. k, c; Gr. t, k ; Lat. Goth, hw, Verner's Law w, Ger. w (for hw)^ h (by 

Verner’s Law g). 

* Sansk. f; Gr. «; Lat. c; Goth, h (by Verner’s La\^V)J (t>y Verner’s Law g). 
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jvan Kvwv,Kvv6i,. cr.nis | hun])s | hund ' hound. 
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Doubling of Consonants or Gemination. 

28. De-uble consonants are another characteristic of 
Teutonic in contradistinction to •Aryan In the following 
words we find single /, ;//, %% in. Aryan, but //, ww, ////, in 
Teutonic : — (//developed trom'Aryan rn or /;/):• —Sanskrit 
piirna^ Gothic Ju/ls (full), compare Latin plenus ; Sanskrit 
nrna.^ Gothic luulla (wool); Old Slovenic vluna^ Old High- 
German 7 uella (wave), mm (from Aryan sm ) Sanskrit 
Gothic \ainma (dative singular of sa, ‘the'); 
Sanskrit asmai, Gothic immd (datjve singular of is, ‘ha'). 
nn (from Aryan ;///) : — Greek fiivva), Latin minuo. Gothic 
ininniza (Icasl) ; Latin tenuis. Old English "t^ynne (thin). 

Apart from these doublings which are of common 
Teutonic origin, there are others found only in the West- 
T'eiilonic languages, which derive fro^n a single consonant 
followed by j, as^ in sellan (to sell). Gothic saljan ; setian (to 
^ct), Gothic satiailr, • hebban (to heave). Gothic hafjan ; 
l€cg(e)an (to lay), ^Gothic lagjan. 

Note . — The suffi\ -jo thus produces in English causal verbs, not only 
change of vowel (§ 58) but aKo doublhig jf consonants. 


III. — Accent in Ieutonic. 

29. In the pre^iistork: periods of the d'eulonic languages 
the accent was not fixed td certain syllables— to the first, 
last, or penulVimate of the word, as in Polish and Bohemian, 
or ruled by the quantity of the vowels, as in GrcA' and 
Latin, but as in Sanskrit, and stifi in Russian, might occupy 
any position in a polysyllable (of course retaining the same 
position in the same wo^d). Later on the first syllable 
becapie the bearer of the accent in nominal forms (both simple 
and compound) and in simple verbs, 
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IV. — Dropping of Final Sounds. 

30. It is owing to this.change of the accent l^at certain 
sounds which were formerly to be 'found at the en^ of the 
word, were either shortened or altogethej: discarded. 

(i) Final m vvas changecl info n: — Aryan , Sanskrit 

tam^ Latih islum^ Gothic \ar^a^ German den (accusative 
sg. masc.); Aryan />//, Sanskrit im-am^ Gothic ina (him, 
acc.). 

This n was afterwards dropped : — the ending, w'hich was 
in Aryan <?;//, became in,Te!itonic an^ and then was dropped 
altogetlier, so tliat we have (acc. s^.) instead of 
iy.wlfo?ti (Latin lup-um\ word instead of toordorn (Latin 
ryrb-um)^. t 

^ (2) Final t and d, were dropped : — Latin velit^ ^ibSjiic 
loiii (he will) ] Aryan bheroif^ Gothic bmra^i^<Q, may bear); 
Skr. ayat^ Gothic iddja (he went) ; .^La'tin (]uody Gothic 
//74V/ (what). . » , ^ 

(3) "J'he* short vowels e, o, and, f ^n two and three 
syllabled words, were » d'opped : — Sanskrit veftha^ Greek 
oio-^a, Gothic 7e^/5/^thou knowxst) ; liatin»f^»((? (from Ar*an 
€gom\ Gothic ik (I) Aryan penqe^ Greek Trct^c, Gothic 
fimf (five) ; Greek e/xe-yc, Gothic fiiik, German mic/i (me) ; 
Sanskrit upart^ Gothic ufar (over) ; Sanskrit bkh-anti^oXhie:, 
bitrand (they bear)! ^ ^ 

Notdf — Teutonic finnl s (when sounded a» in 7 cm) was 
kep^ki Gothic, changed into r in Old Norse, and dropped 
in yie other Teutonic dialects : — Gothic wulf?, Norse ulfr, 
Old English wulf (wolf). 

The changes undergone by tl\e final SQunds in I'eutonic 
explain the Teuto^iic declension and conjugation in ,their 
relation^to the otjM^r !\ryan languages. 
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V. — Grammatical Features of Teutonic. 

31. The Teutonic languages aie marked by the following 
points of difference from the grammatical system of Primi- 
tive Aryan : — ^ 

(1) The Aryan Dual of the noun disappeared in Teutonic. 

Note, — The Old English nouns nosu (nose), Most (breast), 
and sculdrti (shoulders) arc considered by some scholars to 
be remgants of the Aryan dual number. 

(2) The Imperfect and Aoriet Tenses disappeared. 

(3) The Preterite of the weak verbs in ~d (love-d) is 
peculiar to the Teutonic 'languages. 

c 

(4\ The Subjunctive was supplanted by another mood 
^jftreh answers to the Greek Optative : Greek Gothic 

bairais (thou mayest bear). 1 

i 

{§) The Passk/’e disappeared, only Gothic exhibits rem- 
nants of it : haita (I call), haitada (I am ailed), Old 
English (I tanf called) jMi.ddle English hight answers 

tj Gothic haitada. 



CHAPTER IV 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGF^^ 

32. We must bear in Ininli, (i) that English is a member 
of the Indo-European family; (2) that it belongs to the 
Teutonic group ; ^3) that it is essentially a Low German 
dialect ; that it was brought into Britain by wandering 
tribes from the Continent; (5) that we cannot usd'v.^ 
terms English or England in connection with the country 
before the middle of the fifth century. ^ 

33. According to the statements of Baeda, the Teutonic 
invaders first came 6ver in a.d. 449, find for about 
1 00 years the invasion may be said to have been going ojj. 
In the course of tin*e the original Keltic population were 
displaced by the invading” tribes, who became a great 
nationality, and called themselves Englisc , or English. 
The land they had won they called Engk*-land (thSHand 
of the Angles) or England. 

• Bjeda makes the Teutonic invaders to con^'ist of three 
trilies — Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The Saxons, he tells 
us, came from what was kn^wii in his time as tho district of 
the ®ld "Saxtins, the country between the Elbe and the 
Eider. 

The Angles came from the Duchy of Sleswick, and 
there is still a district in the southern part of the duchy, 
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between the Slie and the arm of tlie Baltic, called the 
Flensborg Fiord, which bears the name Avgeln, 

Baed^j^laces the Jutes to the north of the Angles, that 
is, probably the upper part of Sleswick or South Jutland 
There were no doubt ^a considerable proportion of 
Frisians from Greater and Looser Friesland. Baeda men- 
tions the Frisians (Fresoncs) among the natives ^om whom 
the Angles were descended: ^ 

The settlements are said to have taken plac^e in the 
following order : — 

I. Jutes, under Hengest and^Horsa, who settled in Kent and 
the Isle of Wighl and a part of Hampshire in a.d. 449 
<sr 450. 

« 

II. The first division ot the Saxons, under. Ella (^Elle) and Cissa, 
settled in Sussex, in 477. , 

' HI. The second body of Saxons, ut^er Cerdic and Cynric, in 
Wessex, in 495. ^ 

IV. The third l^dy of Saxons in Essex, in 530. 

V. First divfsion of the Angles, in the kingdom of East Anglia 

(Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and perts of Lincoln- 
shirc^anth Northamptonshire).* 

* • • 

VI. The second division of the Angles, under Ida, in the king- 
dom of Bcornicia (situated between the Tweed and the 
• Firth of Forth), in 54^ 

• 

Two othe^ kingdoms were subsequently established by 
the 'Angles — 3 eira ^between Tweec^ and Humber), and 
Mercia} comprehending the Midlajid counties. 

Teutonic* tribes were known ii^ Britain, thoug,h there i» 
no evidence that they made any settlements before ’ a^p. 449. 
In the foiTrth century they ma^e attacks upon the eastern 
and south-eastern coast of this island, fr9m*the W&sh to 
the Isle of Wight, Which, on that a^jeount, was called ^^Littus 

' Mercia—mtiTch. or frontier. In Sou^iftTn a^d West Mercia the 
people were of Saxon origin ; the others cam^^f an Ang^an stock* 
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Saxonicum^^ or the stxon shore ; and an officer known as 
the Count of the Saxon Shore (Comes Littoris Saxonid 
per Britannias) was appointed for its defence* ^ These 
Teutonic invaders were known tA the Romans and Kelts 
by the name of Saxons; and this term was afterwards 
applied by them to all the» Teutonic settlers of the fifth 
century wjjhout distinction. On the other hand, not only 
Baeda’s “Angles,” but also hh “Saxons” and “Jutes,” 
appear ii\ historical times almost always to have spoken of 
themselves as Engle^ and of their language as Engli^c, 

34. The language that wfts brought into the island by 
the Low-German settlers was an inflected speech, like its 
congener, modern German. It was, moreover, on the 
whole, an unmixed language, all its words being English. 
Not a few words, however, were borrowed from the I ♦'p., 
Such as esol (asinus)^ cealc (calcem from ^calxy chalk 
my net (monetUy mint, coin), sitere (sutor^ shoemaker). 

The Old English borrowed but yery l^w^words from the 
original inhabitants. In the oldest English written lan- 
guage, from the ninth •to the end of the eleventh century, 
we find but very few tracers df Keltic words, dry (wizar^ 
sdcerd (priest, from Latin sacerdos), brocc \badger), bratt 
(cloak), dun (hill), and ^ few« others. '* 

In our old writers, from the thirteenth century down- 
wards, and in^the modern provincial dialecte, we find’^wiore 
frecjbent traces of wbfds of Keltiy origin, and a few still 
exist in modern English.* ^ 

35. ^he English were converted to Christianity about 
A.D. ^96,, and during the*four following centuries many 
Latin words were introduced by Roman ecclesiastics, and 
by English writers who '^ransjatecj Latin works into their 
own language. 

This is^ called* th^ Latin of the Second Period. What is 
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usually designated the Latin of the •First Period consists 
of words that we^e common to most of the Germanic 
langna£:ei, and were brought by the invaders from the 
Continent, or of such as had been introduced, by the 
Romans, and are® only to be found in names of places, as 
castra^ a camp, in Don caster, Chester, &c. 

• '» 

. 36. Towards the end of the eighth century the North- 
men of Scandinavia (/>. of Denmark, Norway and_ Sweden), 
who w^e then without distinction called Danes, ravaged 
England, Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ireland. 

In the ninth century they gmned a permanent footing in 
England, ai^d subdued the kingdoms of Northumbria, East 
Anglia, and Mercia. « 

In the eleventh /century Danish sovereigns were estab- 
Ji^d on the English throne for nearly thirty years. 

f 

Chronologically the facts are as follows : — 

In 787 three Vihips of'NorthmCn ai)peared and made an 
attack upon the coast of Dorsetshire. « 

, In 832 the l5anes ravaged Sheppey in Kent. 

• In 833 thirty-five ships came to Charmouth in Dorset- 
shire, ar.d Egbert was defeated by the Danes. 

In 835 the Welsh and Danes were defeated by Egbert at 
Hep/estesddn. 

In 855 the 6anes «:vintcred in Sheppey. * 

In 866 they wintered in East Anglia. 

In 868 they got into Mercia as far as Nottingham, and 
in S70 they invaded East Anglia. , 

In 871 the eastern part of* Wessex was invaded by the 
Danes. , ' *' 

In 874 the Danes entered. Lincolnshire. 

In 876 they made settlements in Northumbria. 

In 878 Alfred concluded a treaty with Q.uthorm or 
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Guthrum, the Danish chief, and fcTrmally ceded to the 
invaders all Northumberland and East -^nglia, most part ®f 
Essex, and the north-east tpart of Mercia. • ^ 

in 991 the Norwegians mvaded* the east coast of England 
and plundered Ipswich ; they were defeated at the battle of 
Maldon. ^lefore 1000 Danas had settled in Cumberland.' 

.In ioi3,» Svein,’ King of Denmark, conquered England; 
md between 'the years 1013 ahd 1042 a Danish dynasty, 
ruled ovcg- England. 

• • 

37. The Danish and English are allied tongues, and 
consequently there is an Identity of roots, so that it is by no 
means an easy matter to detect the Danish wonls that have 
found their way into English. • 

In the hteraturc of the tenth and Seventh centuries we 
find but few traces of I^anish, and what little there is proi'.\^ 
ably dates chiefly from the tijne of the Dan^ih rule (1013 
- 1042) and is mostly found in the An^lp-S*a\on chronicles 
and laws. Such words are : — ccMian (call), O.N. kalla^ 
hiif (knife)* O.N. knifr^ diuelian (dwell), O.N. dvelja^ 
corl (earl) O.N. jarl^ (compamonf fellow), O.N. 

gri"^ (j)eace), O.N. gri'^y JiusbQnda (fiirpier, husbandjii 
O.N. hihbofidi, ’ (takc)^ taka. We krK>w, too, 

that in the north and tast of England the Old English 
inflexions w'ere much unsettled by Danish influence, and 
that, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries nearly all 
the older inflexions of .nouns, adjectives, and verbs had 
•disai)peariid, wflnle in tl"^ south of England tlfc old forms 
wore l^ept uy to a much later period, and fnany of them 
have not yet died out. • * 

Tlftre are Aumerous traces of Scandinavian words — (i) in 
the local nomenclature ^ Eqglanji ; {2) in, Middle English 

' For an admiralple a«scQunt of the Danish invasions see Dr. Free- 
man’s Old English Hi5{%ry for Children^ pp. 91 — 239. 
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literature of the north of England ; (3) in the north of 
England provincial 'dialects. 

In nwdern English they are nfct so numerous. It may 
be sufficient for the present to say that there aj-c a few 
common words or' undoubted Danish origin, as ////, uf/Ii/, 
fro^ /;t>ward, ///, bound (for a ptace), busk^ bask^ f:c. 

t 

38. The next great event that affected the English lar- 
guage was the Norman invasion in 1066, by which French 
became^ the language of* the Court, of the nobility, of the 
clergy, of literature, and of al^ who wished for or sought 
advancement in Church or State.^ * 

An old writer tells us that gentlemen’s children were 
taught French from their cradle ; and in the grammar- 
schools boys were rtaught to construe their Latin into 
^J?f¥{ich. Even uplandish men (or , rustics) tried to specie 
French in ord'er to be though^ something of, so low did the 
English and tht^ir language fall into disrepute. 

Vor bote a man conne frenss, me tel|? of him lute. 

(If a man does not know French, l^e counts for'Iiltle.) 

* Robert of G [puces ter ^ Chroukle, A.D. 1297. 


' To th? Normans we owe most of the terms pertaining to (l) feud- 
alism and war, (2) the church, (3) the law, and (4) the chase. 

(1) Aid,* arms, armour, assault, banner, baron, battle, buckler, 
— ' capliin, chivalry, challenge, duke, feapy, fief, gallant, 

hauberk, hdhiage, lance, mail,*-' march, soldier, tahage, 
truncheon, toufnament, vasail, &c. 

(2) Alltar, Bible, baptism, cerem^y, devotion, frip, homily,* 

idolatry, interdict, piety, penance, prayer, preach, relic, 
^religion, sermon, scandal, sacrifice, saint, tonsure. 

(3) Assize, attorney, case, c 4 W, chancellor, court, dower, 

damages, estate, fee, felony, fine, jud^e, jury, 'mulct, 
parliament, plaintiff, plea, plead, statute, sue, tax, 
ward^ 4. • V 

^ (4) Bay, hrace, chase, couple, copse, course, covert, falcon, 

forest, leash, leveret, mews, 'quarry, reynard, rabbit, 
tiercel, venison. < 
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In the universitiei Latin or Frci^ch was ordered to be 
used. Freryzh was employed in the courts of law, and the 
proceedings of Parliament were recordt?d in French. 

^"he ^reat mass of th^ people, however, clung to their 
mother- tongue, and from time, to time there arose men who 
thought it a meritorious wark to write in English, for the 
benefit oh the *“ imlered and lewed,” who know nothing of 
French. ' * 

It niiAt be recollected that the Norman invaders did not 
carry on an exterminating war dgainst the native® as the 
Saxons did against thq Keltic inhabitants, nor were they 
superior in numbers to the English ; and therefore, as 
might be expected, there came a time when tlte two races — 
the conquering and the conquered — coalesced and became 
one people, and the language of the majority prevailed. 
While this was taking ^Mace French became familiar to t 
English people, and very many words found fheir way first in 
the spoken and then in the written Jjinguage. But after 
this coalescence of the *tw'o races Normdn-French became 
of less and less importonce, and at last ceased to be spoken. 

In 1349 boys ceased* to l£arn their Latin through tlie 
medium of French, and in 1362 (the 36th ^ear of Edwal-d 
III.) it was directed by. Act* of Parliament that all pleadings 
in the law courts should henceforth be conducted in 
English, because, as is stated in the preamble to the Act,* 
French was become much unknoy^n m the realm. 

Norn^an-French had suffered too by being transported to 
Eiiglj^h soil^ and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
came to be regarded as m inferior dialect in*comparison 
witlf the “ P^ench of Paris.” 

These changes were! broyght^aboift by political circum* 
stances, such as the loss of Normandy in King John’s 
reign, anji the Tre^ich wars of Edward III. (1339), wWh 
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produced a strong anti^Gallican feelingj in the minds of both 
Anglo-Normans and English. 

39. We have seen that* Norman French is sprung from 
the Latin language* brought into Gaul by the Romans. It 
has, however, preserved (i) some few Keltic words^ borrowed 
from the old Gauls (2) many Teutonic terms iiPtroduced 
by the Franks, who in the* fifth century conquered the- 
country, and imposed their name upon the country, and 
language (3) a few Scandinavian words brought into the 
language by the Northmen who^settled in Normandy in the 
tenth century. 

• 

But the Norman-Frcncii was essentially a Latin longue, 
and it added to English another Latin element, ,.which is 
called tlie Latin 0/ the third period, 

«. 

e 

40. From the rev^iyal of learning in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Vip to the present ‘time we have introduced 
a large number of words from Latip. These ^ have been 
called the Latin \jf the fourth period^. 

Greek words have also found their >\’Uy into the language, 
but have been borrowed more sparingly than Latin. 

• The^Latin eleitaent, then, comes to us nithcr /ndirect/y or 
dmctly. That introduce^! by the Norman-French conies 
indirectly^ am^ has in very many instances undergone great 
change in spellifig. I.atin words of^ the fourth period are 
borrowed direct from the Latip, and have not su/i'ered 
much alteration. A few examples will make the> clear 



As vassal, varlet, &c. ^ 

* Marshal^ seneschal, guile, &c. ^ 
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Latin introduced by 
Norman- Frencti. 

4 Latin twirowed directly 
" from the Latin.* 

T.atin 

baln\ 

balsam 

balsamum 

caitiff 

^ captive * 

captivus 

coy 

quiet 

quiclfts.» 

feat 

^ fact 

factum 

‘•fashion 

faction ^ 

factio 

frail 

fragile 

fragilis 

Icjjson 

l^jctioh 

lectio 

penance ’ 

• penitence 

pienitcntia 

sure 

secu^rc 

scciirus 

trait 

tract 

tractiis 


Compare, too, ancestor and antecessor^ sampler 7\x\i\ exemplar ; henison 
and benediction ; come it and conception; constraint and cofjstriction ; 
defeat and defect ; forge and fabric ; malison and malediction ; mayor 
and major ; nourishment rfnd nutriment ; poor and pauper ; orison 
(])rayei) and oration: proctor and pt'oeurator; fu/'veyance anil provi 
deuce ; ray and radius ; respite and respect ; sir an^ senior ; surface 
and superficies ; treason and tradition. • 

loyal jwd legal; privy and private; royal and regal; strait and 
i^lrict. 

Aggric7>e and agi^ravald; couch and collocate; construe and cic.^ 
struct ; esteem and estimate \ fai^tt and depict ; pu^'Z>ey and provide ; 
rule and regulate. • 

A few words from the Greejx have suflfcred stmijjir change, as frenzy^ 
blame (cp. blaspheme)^ phantom (cp. fantastn)^ story (cp. history). 

<• 

• ^ 

41. Our language naturalized miscellaneous worjds 
from various sources^ besides those already mentioned. * 

(0 Hebrciv. — Abl^ot, amen, cabal, cherub, jubilee, pliarisaical, 
Sabbath, seraph. Shibboleth. 

( 2 ) Admiral, alchemy, alkali, alci^hij, alcove, alembic,* 

• almanac (?), amu!et, arrack, arsenal,* artichoke, assassin, atlas, 
azure, bazaar, calit^i, chemistry, cotton, cipher, dragoman, 
elixir, felucca, gazelle, giraffe, shrub, sjrup,,sofa, sherbet, 
tahsinan, taiiff, tamrflind, zenith, zero. ^ 

* • 

Arabiji exercised powerful influence upoif European 
f'uliftre in tHb Middle Ages. Many words in the above list, 
as admiral, artichoke, tgsassjn, &c., as* well as most of the 
Oriental words in the following lists, have come to us through 
one of the Ronftince* dialects. 
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(3) Persian. — Caravan, rhcss, dervish, lac, orange, pasha, sash, 

shawl, turban, laffety. 

Hindu. — Calico, ' chintz, dimity, jungle, loot, muslin, nabob, 
p.'i^oia, palanquin, ]nmdit, ra,iah,' rice, rupee, sugar, toddy. 

(5) Malay. — (Run) a-inuck, bantam, gamboge, orang outanjg, ratflm, 
sago, veranda^] ; tattoo and taboo (l*olync&ian) ;* gingham 
(Java). 

r • 

(6) Chinese. — Caddy, nankeen, lea. ' 

(7) 7 'nrhii/i. — Caftan, chouse^ divan, janissary, odabsk, saloop, 
scimitar. 

(8) American. — Canoe, cocoa, hammock, maize, potat»o, skunk, 
squaw, tobacco, tomahawk, wigwam, yam. 

(9) Italian. — Balustrade, bandit, biavo, bust, canto, carnival, char- 

latan, domino, ditto, dilettantd^ foljo, gazette, grotto, harlequin, 
motto, portico, scaramouch, stanza, stiletto, stucco, studio, 
tenor, umbrella, vista, volcano, &c. 

(10) Spanish. — Alligator, a/nnada, cargo, cigar, desperado, don, 
embargo, flotilla, gala, mosquito, punctillio, tornado, (&c. 

(l l) Portuguese.— commodore, fetishism, i)alavcr, porcelain, &c. 

Tvy/zM. — Aide-de-camp, accoucheur, ♦accouchement, attache, au 
fait, belle,* bivouac, belles-lctl^cs, billet-doux, badinage, blastS 
bon mot, bourjuct, brochure, bonhomie, blonde, brusque, busk, 
coif, coup, debifij debris, dejeuner, depot, eclat, elite, employe, 
ensemble, en*nui, etiquette, entremets, fayadc, fiancee, foible, 
fricasse, gout, interne, omelet, naive, naivete, jvmchant, non- 
chalance, oijiie, .passe, persiflage, pcTsonnel, j)hysique, precis, 
prestige, programme, jirotege, Rapport, redaction, renaissance, 

, recherche, seance, soipee, trousseau. 

(13) — Block, boom’, tioor, cruise, loiter, ogle, ravel, ruffle, 
scamper, schooner, sloop, stivdr, wiseacre, yaclit, &c. 

(14) German. — Alpenstock, dachshund, landgrave, landgiavine, niaul- 
.stick, waftz, jiobalt, nickel, quartz, felspar, zinc. 

* t 1. 

42. Taking the actuaf number 6f words from a good 
English dicfionary, the sum total* will be over •100,000. 
Words of classical origin ate calculated to be* abouti. twice 
as numerous as pure English wbrds ; hence some writers, 
who have only con.sidered the constituent parts of^ our 
vocabulary^ have c-ome to ^he conclusion that English is not 
only a mixed or composite language, but also a Romanic 
language. They have, however, ovcrlqoked the ^ fact that 
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the grammar is net mixed or borrowed, but is altogether 
English,. • , ^ 

We must recollect t\iaf in ^ordinary conversation our 
vocabitlary is limited, and that wc do not employ more than 
from three to five thousand words, while our best writers 
make us^ of about twice. that number. 

• Now it is‘ possible to carr^ on conversation, and write - 
numeraus sentences, without employing any borrowed 
terms ; but if wc endeavour to speak or write; without 
making use of the native e;}ement (grammar or vocabulary), 
we shall find that such* a thing is impossible. In our talk, 
in the works of our greatest writers, the English clement 
greatly prepondei-ates. • 

• ^ 

43, It will be interesting as well as useful to be able 
distinguish the English or Low German el5ments from the 
Romanic terms. 

Pure English are— 

T. 1. Demonstrative Jcljectives (a, the, this) ; pronouns (personal, 
relative^ demonstrative, &c,) ; nun*erals. •• 

2. All auxiliary and defective verbs. 

f 

3. Prepositions and conjunctions. 

4. Nouns forming their plural by changc^of vowel. » 

5. Verbs forming their past tense by change of vowel. 

6. Adjectives forming their degrees of compjy ison irregularly. 

W. I. Grammatical inflexions, as — 

% 

(ft) Plural suflixes (-s and - en) and ending of possessive 
case. , 

(^) Verbal intfexionS of present and' past tenses, of active 
and passive participles. 

(<*) Sufifi|«s denoting degrees of comparison. 
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III. I. Numerous suffi,>'cs — 

, [a) Of Nouns, .is -hoody -ship, -d<?m, 4 h (-1), -ing 

-litigy^-khty -ock. ^ 

^ \h) Of Adjectives, Ri -fitly •Ijiy -m, -isliy -somCy - 7 t^ard. 

• f 

{c) Of Verbs, as -en. 

2. Numerous prefixes, us /r,* aly be, foVy /«/, oUy over, out, 
under, 

Most monosyllabic words.' 

The i\amcs of the dements and their changes, of the 
seasons, the heavenly bodies, {he divisions of time, the 
features of natural scenery^ the organs of the body, the 
modes of bodily actions and posture, the commonest 
animals, the words used \fi earliest childhood, the ordinary 
terms of traffic, the x:onstituent words in proverbs, the 
^signation of kindred, the simj)ler Cinotions of the mind, 
terms of pleasantry, satire, contf.mpt, indignation, invective, 
and anger, are fof the most part iinborrowcd.^ 


Of English Origin. 

I. Heaven, sky, nvlkfn, sun, 
nwon, star, thunder, lightniiif^, 
ft.c, weather, wind, storm, 
blast, col^, frost, heat, wariiith, 
cloud, dew, hail, snow, ice, 
rime, rain, hoarfrost, sleet, 
time, tide, year, month, day, 

• ni^it, liy;ht, daitaicss, twi- 
light, dawn, morning, even- 
ing, noon, afternoon, winter, 
spring, summt.'f. harxest. 

II. World, earth, land, hill, dale, 

ground, bottom, height, water, 
sea, stream. Hood, ebb, burn, 
well, spring, wave, waterfall, 
island. • 


Eonianii Origin. 

^Fijijnainent, meteor, planet, 
confet, air, atmosi>hcre, sea- 
son, aiiUimn, hour, minute. 


Mountain, valley, iiiver, rbiulel, 
terrent, cascade, fount'' in, un- 
dulation. 4 t 


^Rogeisin Edinburgh Review, Ap^l 1859. 
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Of English Origin, 

III. Moul^, asand, loam, clay, 
stone, gold, silver, lead,, tin, 
iron, quicksilver. 

• 

JV. Field, heath, wood, thicket, 
grove, tree, alder, ash, beech, 
birch, elm, fir, 9 ak, lime, wil- 
low, ycv, apple*, pear, plum, 

^ berry, crop, .corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, acorn, sloe, bram- 
ble, nut, flax, grass, weed, 
leek, wort, moss, reed, ivy, 
clover, flax, bean, daisy, fox- 
glove, honeysuckle, blooq|, 
blossom, root, stem, stalk| leaf, 
twig, sprig, sjiray, rod, bow, 
sprout, rind, bark, haulm, hay, 
,lraw, ear, cluster, seed, chaff. 

• 

V. Hare, roc, hart, deer, fox, 
wolf, boar, marten, ^^it, rat, 
mouse, dog, hound, bitch, 

ass, horse, mare, nag, cow, 
ox, bull, calf, neat, sheep, 
buck, ram, swine, sow, fa.»row, 
goat, mole. 

« 

VI. Bird, fowl, hawk, pvrn, , 
rook, crow, stork, bittern, 
crane, glede, swan, owl, lap- 
wing, starling, lark, nightin- 
gale, throstle, swallow,’ dove, 
finch, sparrow, snipe, wren, 
goose, duck, hen, gander, 

•drake. * « 

VII. Fish, whale, shark, cel, 
herring, lobster, otter, cAcklc. 

VUI. Worm, adder, snake, ^«ee, 
'lici‘5p,*fly, iiiidgc, hornet, gnat, 
drone, humble-bee, beetle, 
chafer, spider, grass^oppe^ 
louse, flea, moth, butterfly, 
ant, maggot, frog, Jtoad, tad- 
pole. ^ • 


Of Romanic Origin. 

Bronze, mercury, names of pre- 
cious stones. 


Forest, poplar, pine, fruit, cherry, 
apricot, juice, grape, grain, 
onion, carrot, cabbage, pea, 
flower, pansy, violet, lily, tulip, 
tnink, branch, &c. 


Animal, beast, squirrel, lion, 
tiger, mule, elephant, &c. ^ 


Eagle, falcin, heron, ostrich, 
vulture, mavis, pigeon. ^ 


Salmon, sturgeon, lamprey, 
trout. 

% 

Serpent, lizard, alSgator. 
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Of English Origin, 

IX. Man, woman, body, flesh, 

bone, soul, ghost, ininfl, blood, 
gore, swe;it, limb, head, brain, 
skull, eye, brow, ear, inoiitla, 
lip, nose, chin, cheek, fore- 
head, tongue, toolh, neck, 
throat, shoulder, arm, elbow,,, 
hand, fist, Anger, toe, 

thumb, nail, wrist, ankle, 
hough, sole, .shank, shin, leg, • 
knee, hip, thigh, side, rib, 
back, w'omb, belly, navel, 
breast, ^ bosom, barm, lap, 
liver, maw, sinew, .skin, fell, 
hair, lock, beard, whiskers. 

X. Horn, neb, .snout, beak, tail,* 
mane, uddei', claw, hoof, 
comb, fleece, wool, feather, 
bristle, down, wing. 

XI. House, yard, hall, church, 

^room, wall, wainscot, beam, 

gable, floor, roof, staple, door, 
gate, stair, threshold, window, 
shelf, hearth, firesida, stove, 
oven, stool, bench", bed, stml, 
bin, crib, loft, kitchen, tub, 
can, mug, loon^ cep, vat, 
ewer, kettle, trou^, ton, dish, 
^oard, spoon, ^knife, c^oth, 
knocker, bell, handle, watch, 
clock, Ic^king-glass, hardware, 
tile. 

XII. Plough, shdre, furrow, rake, 
harrow, sickle, ^’yflic, ^heaf, 
barn, flail, waggon, wain, c^rt, 
wheel, spoke, nave, yoke. 

• 

XIH. Weeds, clo|h, shirt, skirt, 
.smock, sack, sleeve, coat, belt, 
girdle, balW, clasp, hose, 
breeches, drawers, shoe, glove, 
hood, hat, stockings, ring, pin, 
needle, weapon, swofd, hilt, 
blade, sheath, axe, 'spear, da A, 
shaft, arrow, bow, shield, helm, 
saddle, bridle, stirrup, halter 


Of ^Romanic Origin, 
Corpse, spirit, perspiration 
countenance, std\ure, figure, 
palate, stomach, moustache, 
palm, vein, artery, intestines, 
nerves. J 


Palace, temple, chapel, tabernacle, 
tent, thamber, cabinet, parlour, 
( closet, chimney, ceiling, front, 
l>attlement, pinnacle, tower, 
lattice, table, chair, stable, 
garret, cellar, furniture, uten- 
sils, goblet, chalice, cauldron 
fork, bap (-kin), plate, carpet, 
tap,estry, mirror, curtain, cut- 
lery. 


Coulter. 


Garment, lace, buckle* pocket, 
trousers, dress, rpbe, ceviume, 
^all, boot, cap, lx)npet, veil, 
button, target, gauntlet, piail, 
harness, arms. 
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Of English Origi^. 

XIV. Meat, food, fodder, meal, 
dough, bread, loaf, crumb, cake, 
milk, honey, tallow, fl*sh, 
^am, drink, wine, beer, ale. 

t • 

XV. Ship, keel, boat, wherry, 
hulk, flegt, float, raft, stern# 
stem, bo^rd, deck, helm, rud- 

' dcr, oar, sail, mast. 

5cVI. Father, mother, sister, 
brothei^ son, daughter, husband, 
wife, bride, godfather, step- 
mother. 

. > 

XVII. Trade, business, chapman, 
bookseller, fishmonger, &c. ; 
pedlar, hosier, shoemaker, &c. ; 
outfitter, weaver ; baker, cooper, 
cartwrij^t, fiddler, thatcher, 
seamstress, smith, goldsmith, 
blacksmith, fuller, tannei, sailor, 
miller, cook, skinner, glover,,, 
fisherman, sawyer, groom, 
workman, player, wright. 

• 

XVm. King, queen, earl, lord, 
lady, knigM, alderman,^sherifT, 
beadle, steward 


xfx. Kingdom, shire, Ifolk, hun- 
dred, riding, wardmote,** hust- 
ings. 


Of Romanic Origin. 

Victuals, provender, flour, lard, 
grease, . butter, cheese, bcief, 
veal, pork, mutton, roast, 
bdiled, broiled, fiy,* bacon, 
toast, sausage, pie, soup, spirits. 

Vessel, galfey, prow. 


Family, grand (-father), uncle, 
aunt, ancestor, spouse, consort, 
f)arent, tutor, pupil, cousin, 
relation, papa, mamiha, niece, 
nephew, spouse. 

Traffic, commerce, industry, 
mechanic, merchant, principal, 
partner, clerk, apprentice, 
jjotter, draper, actor, laundress, 
chandler, mariner, barber, 
vintner, mason, cutler, poul- 
terer, painter, plumber, pla‘- % 
terer, carpenter, mercer, hostler, 
banker, servant, journey (man), 
labourqp* 

Title, dignity, duke, marquis, 
viscount, baron, baronet, count, 
squire, TOaeJer (mister), chancel- 
lor, secretary, treasurer, council- 
loK, chambgrlain, peer, am- 
bafssador, captain, major, colonel, 
lieutenant, generaf, ensign, 
cornet, sergeant, officer, herald, 
mayor, bailiff^ engineer, pro- 
fessor, &p. t 

Court? stale, administration, con- 
stitution, people, suite, treaty, 
union, cabinet,* minister, suc- 
cessor, heij, sovereign, re- 
nunciation, abdication, do- 
minion, reign, • government, 
council, royal, loyal, emperor, 
audience, state, parliament, 
commbns, chambers, signor, 
‘party, deputy, member, peace, 
war, inhabitant, subject, navy, 
army, treasurer, 
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Of English Origint Of Romanic Origin, 

XX. White, yellow, red, black, Colour, purple, ^carlet, vermi- 

blue, brown, grey, gftjen. lion, violet, orange,’ sable, &c. 

« i. 

XXI. Fiddle, harp, drum. * Lyre» bass, flute, lute, organ, 

^ ?>ipe, violin, &c. ** 

XXII. All words relating to art, (^xcept singing and drawings are of 
Romanic origin. 

- / 

XXIII. Familiar actions, feeliags, qualities, are for the most par* 
unborrowed. 

Of English Origin. y. Of Romanic Origin. 

Talk, answer, behave, bluster. Converse, respond, reply, impel, 

gather, grasp, grapple, hear, * prevent, direct, ascend, tra- 

hark, listen, hinder, walk, verse, &c. 
limp, run, leap, &c., &c. 

♦» 

XXIV. The names of special action, qualities, &c., are mostly pure 
English ; general terms are Latin, as — ' 

''^Warmth, flurry, , mildness, heat, Imprc^ion, sensation, emotion, 
wrath, &c. ^ ^ disposition, temper, passion, &c. 

- Even, smooth, crooH^jd, high. Equal, level, curved, prominent, 
brittle, narrow, &t. fragile, &c. 

44. The Ronank element Jias provided us with a 
Urge number of synonyjnous terms by which our language 
is greatly enriched, as — ^ 


benediction and 

blessing 

ccfhinjtnce ,, 

begin 

brancli • ,, 

bough 

flour ^ ,, 

meal 

memlicr ,, 

limb 

^ain 

w in 

dcs ve , , 

wish 

purchase , , 

ljuy V 

Vntle ,, 

® mild 

terror , , 

dread i* 

sentiment ,, 

feeling 

labour * t *» • 

work 

flow.er ,, 

bloom 

amiable ,, 

friendly 

cordial ,, 

_ hearty 
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45. Sometimes weifind English and Romanic elements 
compounded* These are termed Hybrids. 

* 

T. Pure English ivords^vith f^manie suffixes : — ^ 

Ance. ^}Vindr-ance, further-ance, forbear -ance. ^ 

Age. cart rt^<?, pouijd'flfy, stow-^^r, ionn-age, 

Ment. l’4)rbocle-w/?;7/, endear alonc-w<r;//, wondcr-wd*;//. 

.Ry. Midwifewj, knave-?^, &c. • 

Ity. Odd-i/y. 

. Et St ream -/c/, smick-r/. 

Ess. Godd-dTJj, shcpherdy'jj, iiuntr-m, songstr-dTjj. 

Able. Yai-ahlcy Iaiigh-d7///6’, read-dzVd’, unmi.slakc-dZi^/d'. 

Ous. Burden wondr-tw. 

Ative. Talk-di/m\ 

•« 

II. Romanic 7^wv/s with EnghAi endings : — 

Ness. Immense- factiousww, savage with numerous 
others formed from adjectives in /d/, as merci-ful-wm, 
use-fiil-;/w, See. » * * 

Dom. Dukc-d^w, martyr-d/ew. 

Hood. False-/dd^d?d/. • 

Rick. Bishop-r/V-('. • ^ * 

Ship. ApprenticC’j/d/y', sureli-.r//7/^. 

Kin, Nap-A/w. ^ • 

Less. Usc-/dr.f.r, gracc-/tvfj, harm-Zr-w, and many others. 

Full. Usc/jd/, grate-yi//, bounti-//d/, merqi-/^/, and numerous 
• others. ^ • 

Some. Quarrcl-JdW/d?, cutnbcr-.wwd’, venturc-.w/zt’, humour-.rd>;;/t:. 
Ish. Ft)ol-/.f//, fever-/.f//, f)rut-/V/, slav-zV/z. * 

Ly. • Pound*- rude-/j', savage-i^', and innumerable others. 

^ * * 

• HIT English words with Rofuanic prefixes : — 

En, Em. .ffw-dear, en- tfral, cr/-bo)|len. ’ 

Dis. y.);>-belief, d//.T-burden. ’ , 

He. AV^kindle, Vc-light, #r-takc, n’-scal. 
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IV. Romanic%words ivith Eiiglisl^ prefixes : — 
Be. Be-siGgOf ^r-cause, ^^-powder. t- 

U n d^’*. Under-y^sXwty , ?/«At*r-price. 

Un. i7«-stable, «w-fortunate, and very many others. 
Over. Oz'^r-turn, br/^/'-value, ovcr-r?X^^ curious. 
For. /^?r-pass, yZ?r-fend. " ^ , 

After. Afifcr-^iccct afi^er-pains. 

Out. 6?//Aprize, p/d-faced. 

Up. f^-train. 



CHAPTER V 

OLD ENGLISH DIALECTS 

46. Before the Norman Conquest we find evidence of 
f 7 Cfo dialects, a Southern and a Northern. 

The Southern, was the literary language, and had an 
extensive literature ; in it are written the best of our 
oldest English work% The grammar of this dialect is, 
exceedingly uniform, and ,the vocabulary contains no 
admixture of Danish terms. 

The Northern dialect possessed a very* scanty literature. 
An examination of existing specimens shows us, (i) that 
this dialect had grammatic;il inflexions ’anci words unknown 
to the Southern dialect ; (2) that, the nupiber of Danigh 
terms are very few. ’ ^ 

Some writers think that tliese differences are due to the 
original Teutonic tribes that colonized the north and 
north-east of Englajrid. As these UibeS Ae designated by 
old writers Angles, in •contra-distinction to the Jutes and 
Saxons, .this dialect is chilled Anglian. » 

Th^ chi<;f points of grammatical difllJrence between 

the Northern and Souther^ dialects are : — * 

• • 

(1) The loss of n in the mfinitive ending verbs, as, 

• * • 

N. cuoSa = S. cwASan, to say. 

N. drhic-a = S. dHnc-aUt to- drink. 

.»• F 2 


<1 
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(2) The fiibt person singulai- indicative enfls in u or o instead of 
ty as 

N. /c getriffi^-u = S. getrhw-e, I believe, trcfiv. • 

N. Ic drim-o = S. drinc-cf\ diinlt. 

* • » * 

(3) The second person singular present indicative often 1 ends ^in 

-j rather than * st^ and wc find it in the second person singular 
preterite indicative of wpak ^erbs — 

N. gcplautad-es = S. geplantod-est^ thou hast planned. 

. (4) The third person sing, frequently ends in s instead of th. ’ 

N. he gewyrees — S. gewyredS^ he works. 

, N. oiisu'ics =? S. onsira^f he denies. 

(5) The third plural present indicate, e apd the second person plural 

imperative often have -s instead of -fh. 

N.' kia otifoas = S. hi onfS'^^ they receive. 

« j 

(6) The occasional omission of ge before the passive participle. 

N. hered = S. gehered, praised. 

^ N. bicdsed = S. geblHsod^ blessed. 

(7) Occasional use of active participle in ^and instead of -end, 

N. dyjll(t,ndc =i S. drincepdc^ drinking. 

(8) The use of arm for syndoti or syttd^ = are (in all persons of 

the plural). I • ^ 

*In nouns wc find much irregularity as compared with the 
Southern*dialcct. • 


(9) Plurals enfi in a, «, o, or instead of -and 

N. heor/a • = S. heortan, hearts. * ♦ 

N. iviteg-u =• S. T( 7 Vi:^a«,*prophets. 

^ N. tgo — S. Mgan, eyes. 

N. name = S. naman, ••lamcs. * 


(lO; -es is sometimes found instead ,of -e as the genitive suffix of 
feminine nouns. 


• « 

^ In the Southem dialect worhs befonging to this declension had n 
in tke oblique cases of the singular, but (his is dropped in the 
Northern dialect* * 
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(n) He and Hto are S(6metimes found fof se (masc.) and sh (fern.] 

= tlje. . 

» 

(12) The plural article Sd'soraetimes, occurs for the den^wstrative 
0 pronoun hi = they. ^ * 

We see that 10, ii, 12, are really changes towards 
modern English.. 

47. lifter the Norman Conquest dialects become much 

more marked, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
• . . . . . > . 
we are able to distinguish three great varieties of English. 

(1) The Northern dialect, which was spoken in fforthumberland, 
Durham, and Yorkshire, and in the Lowlands of Scotland. 

» 

,'2) The Midland dialect, spoken in the whole of the Midland 
stiires, in the East Anglian counties, and in the counties to 
the west of th^ Pennine chain ; that is, in Cumberland. 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Shropshire. • 

(3) The Southern dialect, spoken in all the counties south of the 
Thames ; in Somersetshire, CllouccMesshire, and in parts 
of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

• ^ 

It is not difficult to these dialects from one 

another on account of their grammatical dilferenccs. • 
The most convenient tCiSt is the inflexion of *lhe verb 
in the present plural indicative. 

i4) The Soifthern dir»lect employs the Micftand -en, as the in' 
flection for all fori^s of the pluriil present indicative. 

» 

* • 

I'he Northern dialect uses neither of these forms, but 
substitutes -es for -ei/i or • 

Tihe Norrtiern dialect has its imperative plural in -es ; the 

Southern and Midland«dialects, in -eth, 

» » » 

^ We do not fiad -r Men in the first person. Often all inflexions 
are dropp<#d in the plvA'al, as in modern English. 
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* Examples. ^ 

* t. 

Plural Pres, Up-stegh/j- (up-go) hilles a;>dfeldes down-gas (down-go). ^ 
• J)ir (these) kinges^rid^j for)) ))air rade (road^® 

And gret fisch^j et^j the siij^ale (small). ^ '• 

Now' we^wyn and now we tyn (lose).^ 

Imp, Oppen^j (open) your ya^es (gates) wide.® ^ 

Gair (go) he said, and spirr (inquire) Welle gem 
(earnestly). 

CumJ (come) again Und leli (tell) me.® ^ 

Plural Pres, We habbe)) (have) the maystry.? ( 

Childem leue)) Freynsch and construe)) and lume)> an 
' (in) Englysch.® 

Imp. Luste)) (listeneth) . . . litej) ‘(let) me speke.® 

Adrawej) 3oure (yoyr) sucrdes (swords). 

Plural P'es, Loverd w'e ar-^w (are) bo))e l)ine.'^ 

Loverd wo shol^’w |)e wel fcde.*® 

And ))ei ))at fall^« on pe er))c, dy^« anon.'® r 

^ Imp. Do)) awei 5oure 5atis (gatc.^^ and be)) rered up 300 

•everlastonde ?atis.''‘ 

« 

« 

The Midland dkiject, \)eing widely diffused, had various 
local forms. The most marked of these are : (i) the 
Eastern Midland, spoken in Lincoinshire, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk -j (2) the^ West Midland, rpoken in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire. 

The East Midland conjugated its verb in the present 
singular indicative like the Southern dialect — 

1st hop-^ I hope. i 

2nd , , nope-j/ *thou hopest 

3rd ,, hop'Cth • he hopes. 

The West Midland, like the Northern, conjugated its 
verb as follows ; — e 


' Specimens of Early English, II. p. 32.« 

“ Ib. p. 71. ® Ib. p. 90. « Ib.*p. 19. 

® lb. p. 72, ■ ^ Ib. p. 245. ® Ib. p. 241. 

Ib. II. p. 6. '' Ib. I. p. 231. '8 Ib. * 

“ Ib, II. p. 232. S 


,4 1 


® Ib. p. 29. 

® Ib. I. p. 190. 

• Ib, II. p. 171. 

< 
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I 1st pers. hope.'., 

2nd ,, hop-tf^j. 

3rd „ hop-^-j. ^ 

^8. '^here are many other poinVs in which these Sialects 
differed from one another. 

(i.) The Southern was fond, as it still is, of using v where the 
other dialects had^ as vo = fa — foe,; vinger = finger. In 
the old Kentish of the fourt<»enth century we find z for ^ ; as 
zinge = to sing ; zede = said. 

(ii.) It prpferred the palatal ch to the guttural k in many words, * 
as — ' 

riche = Nort’icm rike = kingdom 
zech = ,, sek = sack. 

crouche-=^ ,, 'croke= cross. , 


<iii.) It often had J and where the Northern dialect had d and /, 

as — 


hul — 
put :j 
bdtt = 
IP/ = 
on (oon) 


Northern hit. 

„ pit. 

,. ban = bonct 

„ Idf = loaf. 

„ an == pne. 


In its inflexions tfec Southern was still more distinctly 
marked. . * • • 

(^) It preserved a large number 6f nouns with plurals in ?/,*a5 
.\ferren = stars, eyren = eggs, kun = kine, , &c. The 
Northern ditjlect had only about four of these plurals, 

namely, cghen ( = cyes), kosen^ oxen, and = (shoes). 

• 

(//) It ktpt up the genitive of femijiine«nctms in while the 
Northern dialect employed only the masculine suffix, j, 
as in modem* English. 

(rj Genitive plurals In -ene* are very common, lJut do not occur 
» ■•at all in the Northern dialect. • 

f « 

' The Northern dialect has s occasionally in the first person. 

This softening serves fto eipplai^ many of the double forms in 
modern English, as ditch and dike, church and kirk, bake and hatch, &c. 

* Soute ySjfe=s 9 urs food ; senne wtfflfe=sin*s need. * 

* apost^ne _/^/=ap(j 9 tles* feet ; Convene w/7/=Jews* will. 
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{d) Adjectives and demonstrative prpnouns retained many of 
the older inflections, and the definite article was inflected. 
Many pronominal forms were employed iri tl^ South that 
never existed in the North', as ha (fl) = he ; 7J=them ; 

" =hcr. ®.- " ^ 

(it) Where the older language had infinitives ending in -an and 
-ian^ tlie Southern dialect had -cn or -e and -ic.^ I'lie 
Northern dialect had siJarceJy a trace of this ^inflection. 

(/) Active participles ended in -inde [yndc) ; in life North in 
-ande {and).'^ 

(jf) Passive participles retained the old prefix (sofle^ned down 
to /■ or^^"') ; in the North it was never used. 

(h) It had many verbal inflections that were unknown to the 

Northern dialect, as -4' (present and past tenses), 
(plural past indicative), -e (second person singular past 
in<)icativc of strong‘*verbs). 

(i) The Northern dialett had many plural forms of nouns that 

were wholly unknown to the Southern dialect, a ^ — Brethcr 
= brethren, r/«'4/(£';'= children, /^;;'=rcows (kine), heud 
— hands. « 

(2) That \*as used as a demonstrative as at present, without 
reference to gender. In the Southern dialect that was 
often t^ie*^reuter ^f the definite article. 

{3) Same (as the same, this same) was used instead of the 
S<juthcrn thilkey modern thuck^ thicky or thneky. 

(4) ThiTy thcr (the plural of fnc 'Scandinavian article), the these, 

was (then used.. 

(5) pronominal forms wer^ very different. Thus instead of 

the southern hco (hiy //«)=^she, this dialect used scoy 
schoy the older form of our she. It rejected the old 
plilral pronouns of the third person, and substituted the 
plural' arti cl e,4 as thaiy thairy that?n {tham)y instead tof 
hi {heoj hii) hcQrc {here)y heom {hem) ; ureSy yhemresy 
ihairsy quite common then as now, were unknown in the 
Sfcuth. t 

(6) -4/=toWsused as a sign of the infinitive nwod ; 5#/ and 

sedd = schal and schnld, % 


^ Lmde { = lit fian), to Icfve ; hafie {^-hati^ti) to hate ; telleny telle— \o 
tell. ^ • 

* sinj^indey N. Angand= simgmg. « 

“ y ‘broke =y broken = broken ; i fare = if at en = ^ 
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(7) The Northern ^dialect had numerous Scandinavian forms, 
as — 

• • 

* hethen^ hence , = Southern hexne 


thethen^ thence =• 

• 

thenne 

wheihen, whence = 


whennes 

SIWl = 


as 


fra — 


fram 

= from 

til 

>> 

to 


by ' 


tun 

= town 

niimu ~ 

<• ’* 

lessi 

= less 

plogh 


sul^ 

= V\ough 

nefe {neve) -- 

a 

fust 


stei'vc — 

*3 

sterir 

— star 

brir^r 

4 

»» 

here 

= liarley 

Uno — 

A 

»» 

ley 

= flame 

%V€rre • = 

33 

•Lvyrsi 

’ = worse 

slik 


swieh 

= sucli 

:^ar - 


do. 

• 

cVe . •S.c. 

» 

vS 

Lc. 


49. The East Midland dialect had one peculiarity that 
has not been found in other dialects,^ namely, the 
coalescence of pronouns with t'erbs, and evep with pronouns, 
as-- 

ra/(fes = ia/</t’ + — called them 

(/ec/t's = t/afd H- t’i = put them 
/les = he + es = nc + them 

+z/=shcvl-it 

7ncs —mcy ;//tf;/ + ^j=onc (indefinite pronoun, c^ Fr. t7;z) + them,^ 

The West Midland dialect had its peculiarities, •as ho = 
she ■ hit ^ its ; shyn ~ shuln (plural). 

■ 

Jo. We must bear in mind that the Mldfand dialect was 
the speech that was most >videly s()read, and, as we might 
expect, would be the one that would gradually take the 
lead m becoming the standard language, ^here were, as 
we have, seen, many variettes of the Midland liialect, but 
by far the most important of these was the East Midland. 
As early as the beginning of ihe l^irtee*nth century it began 
to be cultivated as a Hterary dialect, and had then thrown 
off most j>f the old^er inflexions, so as to become, in respect 
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of inflexional forms and syntactica} structure, almost a$ 
simple as our own. ^ . 

In this dialect* Wycliffe, Gow^r, and Chaucer wrote, as 
well as the older and we'il-known authors, Orm and^ Rabert 
of Brunne. It. was, however, Chaucer^s influence that 
raised this dialect lo the posWon of the standard language. 
In Chaucer’s tii)ie this dialect was the language of the 
metropolis, and had probably found its way south of the 
Thames into Kent and Surrey. 

At later period the Southern dialect had so jfar retreated 
before it as to become Westepi rather than Southern; in 
fact, the latter designation was 'applied to the language 
which had become the standard one. 

George Puttenham, svriting in 1589, speaks of three 
dialects— the Northern, Western, and Southern. The 
Northern was that spoken north of tjhe Trent \ the Southern 
was that south of the Trent, ^yhich was also the language of 
the court, of the metropolis, and of the surrounding shires ; 
the Western, as now, Vas confined to the counties of 
Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, &c.^ 

^ “Our maker (poet) therefore at thes^ dayes shall not follow Piers 
Vlowman, nor Gef^ver, nor ^ydgate, nor yet Chaucer, for their language 
is now 04j,t of use with us ; neither sl^ll he lake the lermesof Northern- 
men, such as they use in dayJy lalke, whether they be noble men, or 
gentlemen, or of their best clarkes, all is a matter ; nor in effect any 
speach used b^ond the river of Trent, though no man can deny but 
that theirs is the ^uKr ^Pgfish Saxon at this day, 'yet it is iiqX so 
courtly nor so current as our^Sp/t/Zierfie E^i^lish is, no more is the far 
Westerne man’s speach : ye shall therefore lake the usual speach of the 
Court, and tlAt of London and the shires^ying about London within Ix 
iiiyles, and not ^nuch above. I .say not this but that in every shyre of 
England there be gentlemen and others that speake but specially write 
as good Sotftherne as we of Middllsex or Surrey do, l|ut not the 
common people of every shire, lo whom the gentlemen and alsd their 
learned clarkes do for the most part coijdescend, but herein we are 
already ruled by ih’ English diclionf ries and other bookes written by 
learned men.” . 
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PERIODS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE , 

51. All living languages, in being handed down from 
one generation to another, undergo changes aftd modifica- 
tions. These go • on so gradualfy as to be almost im- 
perceptible, and it is only by looking back to past jieriods 
that we become senSiUe that the language has changed. 
A language that possesses a lik^rature is enabfed to register 
the changes that are taking place. Now the English 
language possesses a most copious literature, which goes as 
far back as the end Qf the eighth century, so that it is 
possible to mark out with^sotue distinctness different periods 
in the growth or history of our language. , 

• 

I. The English of the Eirsi Period, 

(a,d. 450 — IIOC^) • 

(a) The grammar of tliis period is syfithetic or inflexional, 

while that of modern Erfglish is analytical^ ^ 

* * 

(b) The vocabulary contains few foreign elem<wits. 

• * t 

(r) The chief grammatical differences between the oldest 
English and the English^ of the p^sent*day are these : — 

* Cp. J^.E. drincan with “ to drink.” 
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(1) Gra77WiaticaU Gende7 \ — As in and Greek, gender is 

marked by the termination of the noinjlnativc, and also 
by othtjr case endings. Substantives and adjectives have 
three genders— masculiufc*, feminine, and neuter. 

(2) Declensions of Substantivis . — There were varfoUs declen- 

sions,* and at least five cases (nominative, accusative, 
genitive, dative, an^ ablative or instruipental), distin- 
guished by various endings. - 

(3) The Dejiniie AniicHwos inflected, and was also used bbth 

as a demonstrative and a relative pronoun. ^ 

J4) Pronouns had a dital number. » 

(5) The infinitive of ]"erbs AideiJ in -a;?, the dative infinitive in 

•anne {-enne). 

(6) Only the dative infinitive was precede*! by the j)reposi- 

tion *' 

(7) The present pailieii>le ended in -ende. 

(8) The passive participle preceded by the prefix gc~. 

(9) Active and passhe participles were declined like adjcctivc.s. 

(10) In the pi esent tense plural indicative the endings were, (i) 

{2)a^; (3) -aS. 

(11) In the firescnt pi. subiimcftve»they were -on, -off, -onf 

(12) In the*preicrite k*nse plural indicative the endings were ’On 

• (soinetiiiics -an), # ^ 

(13) Thj second person singular in the preterite tense of weak 

verb^ ended in -st, as lufodc 5/ = thou loycd-est ; the cor 
responding #afiix of strong verbs was -e, as — * 

dt-e, thou atest or didst cat. 

• sicp-e, thou slepl-esti 

(14) 'file future tense was .supplied by the present, and Viall and 

will were not usually tehse auxiliaries. 

1 

(15) Preposilions various cjAse.s. 

c _ 


•en is an earlier form of this suffix. 

•• 
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II. The English of the Secorid Period. 

% % 
(a.d. 11004:0 about 1250 .) 

• • nm 

5^ Before the Norman f!onquesl the English language 
showed a tendency to substitute an analytiaal for a synthe- 
tical structure, and probably, !iad there been no Norman 
invasion, English \vould have arrived at tjie same simpli- 
fication of its grammar as nearly bvery other nation of the 
Low German stock has done. The Danish invasion had 
already in some parts of the coiinti*y produced this result ; 
but the Norman invasion caijscd these changes, more or 
less inherent in all languages, to take place more rapidly 
and more generally. * • 

rhe first change which took plact affected the sounds, 
and this is* to be traced in documents written about the 
beginning of the twelfth.,ccntury, and constitutes the only 
important modification of the qlder language. • 

This change consisted in a general weakening of the 
terminations of words. * * • 

i. The older vowel endingii, /z, i\ /z, were reduced tc c. 

This change affected the oblique cases of nouns jftid adjectives as 
well as the nominative, so that the termination , , 


an became 



^ ra, f u 

became 

re. 

as ,, 

rs. 

• 

ena 

*> 

me. 

aS ,, 

eiS. 


on 

»» 

t'ft. 

um , , 

en.^ 


od, ode 

1 » 

iTi, ede 


ii. C or k is often softened to r//, and r to i*or re. 

To make these changes, clearer, we give — 

(i) A iv)rtion *of /Elfric’s homily, Initio CrfattirtT, in the 

English of the first pcrjpd ; (2) the same in the ^English of 
^ the'begijming of the twelfth century ; and (3 and 4) the same 
a few years later. * ^ 

' n sometimes disappears. 

" Examples 3 and 1 wer^ probably Avritten in different parts of Eng- 
land before 1150. ' 

• • 
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1. An anginn is ealra Singds, Caet is God AElmihtig. 

2. An anginn is ealrfl ])ingen, |)aet is^God i 1 £lmihtig. 

3. An angin i^ alr<r l)ing<r, |)0et is God almihti5^ 

* * *♦* * 

5. One beginning is ifiere of all things, that is God ^mighty. 

1. He is ordVruma and ende : he is ordfruma forCi 2 Je he waes 

Dfefrc. • , 

2. He is ordfnim^ and lende : he is ordfrlim^ for |v.n \>e he waes 

refre. 

• I I , 

3. He is ordfrunitf and ende : he is ordfrum^ for )>i |)e he w^s 

sefre. • 

[He is] hordfrumfl and aende : he is ord for he ,wes efre. 

5. He is beginning and end : he is beginning, for-that that he 
was ever. # 

1. He rs ende biit^zn adcere geendunge, for San })e he biS afefre 

unge ended. , 

2. He is xndac abutm selcere gesendunge, for pan pe he byp 

£efrc ungc-sendod. 

3. He is ende baton ielcre endunge, for pan pe he bip aefre 

un5e-endod. ^ 

4. He is aiiide baton alcere 5iendun5e 

5. lie is c|id »witho\)t^ any ending, for-that that he is ever 

anencled. 

1. He is ealra eyning<z cyning, and fcalra hlafordat hlaford. 

2. He is eiira king^;;^ kinge, andiealra hlaford^ hlaford. 

3. He is nlia kyng^ kyng, and alre lafordr? laford. 

4. Heo is alra kingene king, ,and alra hlaforden hlaford. 

5. He is of all kings King, and of all lords Lord. 

1. He hylt,mid his mihte heofanas and eorSan and ealle. 

2. He healt mid hi§ mihte heofonas and eorSan and ealle. * 

3. He halt mid his mihte heofem^ and eorpan and alle. 

4. He' halt mid his mihte hefen<? and eorpe and alle. 

5. He hefideth with his might heavens and earth and a[|. 

r. Gesceaftfl butflin geswince, 

2. Gesceaft^ [baten] geswynce. 

3. Isceafte baton swinke. , 

4. jesceafte baton 5eswince. 

5. Creatares without swink (toil). 
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The next example is given, (i) in tjie Oldest English ; 
(2) in that of Jioo ; (3) in that of about 1150. 

I * 

I. Twelf unWeawas synd^)« oij fSysser^ worulde to hearme ^ 

^ 2. TJwelf unl)eaw« synd^;| on ])yss^« wurlde to hearme. 

3. Twelf un]?eaw^f 6 eol> on \>\ssere weorlde to hermew. 

4. Twelve vices are there in world for harm. 

I. Ea?l///// mann2/w gif h/ mot^;/ ricsi^;/ an(J ///alccgat^. 

« 2. EalUn jtiannen gyf heo moU«nixigtf;/ and /leo alccgdJf. 

3. All* monn^M 5if hi mot^;* xixian and hi allegg^2|). 

4. To all men, if they might hold |way, and they put down. 

1. Rihtwisnysse and ))one geUmian amyrratS and mang/ww 

gebringflS. • ^ 

2. Rihtwisnysse and Jjone ^elevfd amerr^]? and mancynn ge- 

bring<;|>. * * 

3. Rihtwisn^w^ and }>etie ileafo« anferraj) and mon^22« bring<?|>* 

4. Righteousness and (the) belief mar, and mankind bring. 

1. Gif Ai moton to hglle. 

2. Gyf heo moten to hellc. 

3. 3if hi mot«/2 to helle. 

4. If they might to hell. 

From 1150 to 1200 numerous grammatical changes took 
place, the most important, of* which were — l 

1. The indefinite article <7// (a) is developed oirt of the numeral? 

It is frequently inflected. • 

2. I'he definite article becomes |)^, jfeo, ]>€, (l>a/), instead of se, 

seo, ^ 

, It frequently drops the older inflexions,* e.spccially in the 
feminine. * 

We find \>e often uled as a pluraf instead of ]>a or ]>o, 

3. Nominative plural 'of nouns end in -en (or e) instead of a or 

22., thus conforming to plurals of the n declension. 

4. 'Plurals- in cs sometinujf lake the place of those in -Cfi (-an), 

, • th^ genitive plural ends in -ene or -r, and occasionally 

in -es. ^ 


^ Traces of se and si are found in the Kentish dialect of the t]iir- 
leenth century. * * 
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5. The dative plival (originally -urn) becomes e and en. 

6. Some confusion is seen in the gender of noups. 

7. Adjectives snow a tendency tt drop certain case- endings : — 

(1) The genitixV* singular masculine of the^ ^ndef'uitc 

declension. 

(2) 'I'he genitive anij dative feminine of the indefinite 

declension. * 

* c> 

(3) Thfc plural ~en of the definite declension frequently 

becomes e. * *’ 

8. The dual forms are still in use, but less frequently employed. 

The dative him^henty are used instead of the accusative. 

« . 

9. New pronominal forms come into use, as /m = hc, she, they ; 

is = her ; is = them ; /;J§ = ore. 

10. The 7/ in ;/////, ////;;,» arc often dropjied before consonant^, 

but retained in the plural and oblique cases. 

11. The infinitive of verbs frequently drops the final as swe//e 

— smellcn^ to smell ; herie^heneiiy to ])raise. To is 
sometimes used before infinitives. 

12. The g^rundial or dative* infinitive ends oltcn in -en or -& 

instead of •eune {’antic). 

13. The n of j,lro#passivf participle is often dropped, as itume=- 

icttmcti = come. 

14. The present participle ends in -indKy and this form is frequently 

used I for the gerundial* infinitive, as to siviviinde =■ Xo 
szviwcne = io swim. ‘ 

• • 

The c.bove remarks apply clvefly to the Southern dialect. 

In the other dialects of this period (Erfst and West Midland) 

we find even' a greater simplification of the grammar. Thus 

to take the Ormulum (•East Midland) wt find the following 

important changes : — 

<1 

(fl) The defitiite article is used as at present, aqd t/ia/ is em- 
jiloyed as a demonstrative irrespective of gender. • 

(/>) Gender of substantives is almost the same ,as in modern 
English. ^ 

{c) ’Cs is used as the ordinyry si^n of' the plural. 

*{d) -esy singulai and plural, has become the ordinary suffix of the 
genitive case. , 
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(e) Adjectives, as in Chaucer’s time, havf a final e for tlic older 
inflexions : thi<?^ being chiefly used, ( i ) as a sign of the plural, 
(2) tb distinguish the definite form of the adjecti^e. 

% * 

(/) The forms they^ theirs, come into.use. ^ 

^{g) Pissive participles drop the prefix i {ge), as ctwien for 
icumen. 

{ 1 i) The plural of the present Adicative ends in -en instead of 
(/) Arri = are, for beti'fS. ' , 

In an English work written before 1250, containing many 
forms beloriging to the West Midland dialect, we find — 

{a) Articles and nouns ar;d aiJfectives as in the Ormulum. 

(/^) The pronoun thai instead of , hi or heo = thw ; / for Ii or 
Fh. . ^ 

(c) Passive participles frequently omft the prefix i. 

{(i) Active participles end in -ande instead of inde. 

{e) Verbs arc conjugated in the indicative presen^ as follows : — 
Singular. ^ Plural. 

(1) luv-e (i) luv-en 

(2) luv-es • (2) V»iv-en 

(3) luv-es ' (3) luv-en 

f 

(/) Strong and weak ver^s are conjugated jifter the following 
manner in the prdcritc tense : — 


Singular. 

niural. * 

( (i) makede ^ 

• makeden = made • 

Weak, -j (2) makedes 

makeden ,, 

( (3) makede 

makeden ,, , 

* f schoj) 

schop-er»=: cfeafed, shaped 

Strong. -| (2) schop ^ 

schopgn ,, ,, 

t (3) schop 

schop-en ,, ,, 


Her* we *see two important changes : ( 1 ) -es for -est in 
second 'pjgrson of weak verbs; and (2) the dropping of e in 
stroifg verbs.* 

From 1150 to 1250# the •influence of Norman-French 
begins to exhibit itself in the vocabulary of the English 
language:^ * , * 
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III. T^ie JSnglis/i of the Third Period, 

* \ 

(a.K 1250—1350.) 

» 

53. (i) Old English and become respectively a and e ; arm (poor), 
hard, fallen (fall) ; IievLi (O.E. heofon), herti (O.E. heorte^ 
heart). 0 

(2) ea and eo become c ; ege (eye), dM (death), dep (deef), 

prest (priest), sen (seen). 

(3) The vowels a, o l3acome long in open syllables ; hare (hare), 

* tale (tale), ale. (ale) ; lien (eat), beren' (bear) ; fore 
(O.E. foran\ hope (O.I^ iohopa), 

(4) The article still preserves some of the older inflexions, as : 

(l)*‘ the genitive singular feminine ; (2) the accusative 
masculine ; (3) tjie j)liir.al (the nominative being u.sed 
with all cases of nouns). 

t 

(5) Nouns exhibit much confusion in gender — \\ords that were 

once masculine or feminine Ixjoi^ming neuter. 

(6) Tlurals in,-^« and -es ofterf used indiscriminately. 

(7) The genitive -es becomes more general, and begins to take 

the place — (i) of the older -en and -e (in old masculine 
and neuter nouns ; and (2) of -e in feminine noun.s. 

(8) Dual forf^s of the person.^ pionouns diopped out of use 

shortly before 1300. • 

• • 

(9) A finals used, (i) for the sign of plural of adjectives; and 

* (2) for distinguishing bttweep the definite and indefinite 
declensions. 

(10) The geru^dial infinitive terminates in -rn and -e. 

(11) The ordinary infinitive takes to Ixifore it. 

(12) Somt few strong verbs become weak. Prc.scnt participles 

in begin to appear alxjut 1300. 

* / 

French * words become now^ more common, .especially 
towards the end of this period. * 

In ten pages of feoberf of Gloucester, Marsh has calcu- 
lated that fotir per cent, of the vocabulary is Norman- 
French 
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IV. The Eftg/ish of the Fourth Period, 

% 

(A.n. *1350— i-j6o.) ' 

54. In this period the Midland dialect has become the 
jirevailing one. Northern arid Southern words still retain 
their own^peculiarities. 

^ The following arc the chief points to Be noted : — 

1. •rhe plural article, ])o = the, those, is still often used. 

2. The -es in plural and genitive case of substantives is mostl} 

a separate syllable. ^ 

3. The pronouns arc : , 

I for the older Ic {Ich sonujtimes occurs). 

, sfhe for the older luo, 

him^ ihem^ whoffty used as datives and accusatives. 

onresy youresy hcres^ in common use* for' 0U7*ey youre, 
here, • 

(they) in general use instead of {heo), 
here = their. 
hcj)i = them.* 

. • » 

4. The plurals of verljs in the present ajid past indicati^’e 

end -eii or -c, 

* • 

The imperative.phiral ends in -e\>. 

-es/ often used as the inflection of the second •person singular 
picterite of strong and weak ^erbs» • 

The infinitive mood ends in or e ; but the inflexion is 
often lost towards the end of the fourteentlj century. 

Thej)resent participle ends usually in 
• The passive participle of strong verbs ends in en or -e, 

Tlie termination -e i:^ an important one. 

l. It represents an *older vow%l ending, as fiam-e = nam-Oy 
sun-e = sun^i ; or the termination -a7ty '-etty as with'Site 
ytfiik'itCtany , 
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2. It represents various inflexions, and is used — 

(a) As a mark of the plural or dj&finite adjective 
(adjectival ^), as smale fowles ; the grete see. 

^ {b) As a malrl: of adverbs, as softe = softly. ^Ad- 
verbial e.) • • » ' 

(r) As a mark of the infinitive mood, past tense of weak 
verbs and imperjttive mood. (Verbal b.) 

Him thoughtc that his herte woldt breke, (Cliaucer.) 

Towards the end of this period the use of tfee final e 
becomes irregular and uncertain, and the Northern forms 
of the pronouns, their^ theirs^ theniy come into use in 
the other dialects. • 

. 

V. TIu English of the Fifth Period. 

( 

(a.d. 1460 to preseijt time.) 

« 

55. There are really two subdivisions of* this period — 

•* (1)1460101520. 

* (2) 1520 to present time. 

From 1460 fb 1520 there is a general dearth of great 
literary works, but there were two events in this period that 
greatly •affected the language, especially its vocabulary — 

(1) Tha introduction of printing into England by Caxton. 

(2) The diffusion of« classical literature. * 

• • 

For som^ peculiarities of Elizabethan English see Abbott’s 
Shakespeari^i Grammar,*' 
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Vowels 

t 

56. In the early West-Saxon dialect of Old English we 
find the following vowel-system : — 

Short vowels : a* e, t, 0, <r, //, f eo^^ic. 

Long vowels : 6 , ce, ?/, v ; {0^ fc. 

Instances : — 

a. faran (to fare), hara (hnjre) ; habhan (to have), assa (ass). 

grcEs (grass), (glass). . ^ 

i . elm (elm), helpan (to help) ; bcnc (liench), drencan (drench), 
i. fisc (fish), his (his). 

0. hors (horse), frost ; nosu Tpose)? gold. 

a . This sound, which soon became e, o,ccurs only in the oldest English 
texts, e.g, (Tie (oil), erxen (oxen). • 

if. fully w«y(wolf) ; lufu (love), lust (lust).* * * 

y. bysig (busy), fyllan (fill), ^ecynd (kind)j flyht (flight). 
ea. call (all), ealu (ale), sceal (shall). 
eo. eof^e (earth), heofon (heaven), geoc (yoke), 
ie. ieldw {o]d age), giefan (to gife). 

(i. htyig (holy),j stdn (stone). 
ddl (deal), sd (sea). x 

1 . w^(we),^^(ye). 

^ /Jf (life), wis (wise). 

(goose), gr&doan ^to grow ) 
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3'^^ (geese), gerdfa (j^eeve). 

I/, hiis (house), mils (mouse). 
ea. east (east), (near), 
e^. nteo fknee), tre(> (tree). 
ic. hieran (hear), nUd (neetl). 

< « 

57. In Middle* English, or rather in the later ^periods of 
Old English, the quantity of these vowels underwent the 
following changes. 


(i) Short V 07 uch were lengthened before Id, nd^ rd. 


Old English. 

^Middle English. 

Modern English 

cald, Anglian aid 

old, ould 

old 

healdan ,, hiildan 

Kiolden, houlden 

hold 

feld 

fedd, feeld 

6eld 

did 

did 

child 

gold 

gold, goold, gi>uld 

gold 

bindan • 

binden 

bind 

blind « 

blind 

blind 

bunden 

bunden 

bound 

gesund # * 

!#rind, sound 

sound 

bord 

boord, boaid 

board 

hord 

hurd , 

hoard 

f ( 2 ) The shori vozaels. 

a, <7, before a 

simple consonant 

l‘o/lo 7 ved^ by another voihel wer^ lengthened. 

This change 

took place about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Old English. • • ^ 

Middle English. 

Mhdern English., 

faran 

, faren ^ 

to fare 

hatian 

halcn 

to hate 

macian • 

maken 

to make 

hara • 

hare 

bare 

alu 

ale ^ 

ale * 

beran * 

l»eren 

to bear 

St el an 

stelcn 

*lo steal * 

mete 

mete / 

meat 

bodian 

, bddkn • 

to bode 

socian 

sbken 

to soak 

brocen 

broken • 

, broken 

open 

open 

opep 
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To this rule there are exceptions. 

4 


Old Engli.sU 

Middle Engli.sh. 

Modern English. 

manig 

*mani 

* many 

hamor 

hainer *• 

hammc-» 

sacA)l 

• sadel 

saddle 

pening 

])eni 

penny 

fetor 

feter 

fetter 

bodig 

bodi 

body 

coj)or 

coper 

copper 


(3) O91 the other hand^ lon^ vmveh loere shortened before 
.iivo amso}\fints^ except before Id^*nd^ rd^ st. This, which 
began in Middle English and was completed in Modern 
English, explains the short vowels in the preterite tense and 
])ast participle of such weak verbs as keep, sloep, hear, &c., 
\vhose root-vowels are long in the present tense. 

Old Engli.sh. Middle English. Modern English, 

Lvdde (preterite from /Mw) leddc led ^ 

spr^edde (infinitive spnklait) sfnadde spread 

li<ned p.p. (infinitive ZaVrt//) lened lent* 

in.ened (infinitive ttutnaii) nienedt ine^nt 

wisdom w'ibdoiii wisdom (compare wise) 

hiis-bonda , husbonde hu.sband (compare house) 

biis-Vin^ , busting hustings 

In Modern English long vowelsi’were shortened in maAy 
words. , • • 

Old English Middle Khglidi. Modern English. 


w.ct 

weet • 

• • wet 

seoc 

sek, sike. 

sick 

stif 

stTf 

stiff 

bdsin 

Iwsemm 

• bosom 

br6‘ftV)r, 

bro|)er 

, brothel 

tnodor 

model' 

rnothei 

fbid 

fiod 

•flood 

<'>?^er * 

o|>er 

other 

btod 

stdd 

stood 
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Changes in Quality of Vowels, 

SS^Wc will first consider the c*lianges of vowels effected 
by neighbouring sounds. . « » 

A vowel in the former syllable of a word sometimes 
undergoes a change owing to^the influence of a following 
vowel ; this is called Vowel Mutation, 

In Old English (though not in all dialects) a became e& 
before u{p\ and e became eo in the same way. In' Middle 
English these ea and eo ajjpear again as a and e, f 


Old English. 


Middle English. 


Modern English. 


eahl 

fcahi 

eolu 

eofon 

seofon 


jil(? 

« falwc 
gelwi? 
heffne 
sefen 


ale 

fallow 

ellow 

eaveii 

seven 


The most important mutations in Old English as well as 
in other Teutonic Janguages are those effected by i and j on 
preceding vowels. These mutations explain a great many 
facts in grammar, and in the formation of words ; two 
instances will suflSce for the present.* The plurals m^n, fM, 
tefth, &c., arc aicounted for by the influence of /, which 
after it Hhd caused the mutatiofi ofe^r^ o, in man^ foty tb'^y 
altogether disappeared in Old English. In the prehistoric 
period of the Tev tonic languages the plurals of these sub- 
stantives were mann-iz^ fat iz (compare Greek ttoS-c?, Latin 
ped-cs\ tanyi^^ (becoming in prehistoric Old English tb\t) \ 
but both i and 2^ were dropped (see above § 30), and the 
mutation of ^the root- vowel alonoi remained as a mark of 
the plural. Further, the root-vowels of the caiisal verbs 
such as drench, set, got their prese/it shape through the 
influence of the / in the sfiffix -jo\ thus Gothic dragkjan 
(literally make [somebody] drink^^) became in Old 

\ ' r 
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English, drencan (dre/ich), satjan (“Vit? make [somebody] 
j//”) settan (set). 

• • 

In the following we give an abstfact of these mutafions 
in Old Efiglish. 

a became > Gothic andeis O.E. ende (end); Gothic badi, 

O.E. bed (bed) ; Gothic hatiza^ O.E. betcra (better) ; Gothic lagjan, 
O.E. lecgan (to lay) ; Gothic satjan^ O.E. settan (to set). 

m 

A became d : (enig (from An^ one) any ; hdlan (from whole, 
sound) to heal. 

0 became <r, 'later e : exen (from oxa), oxen ; elc (from Latin oleum), 
oil. , 

o became A: deman (from dimt, doom), to deem (fiom /*v, 

hook), books \fet (from fot, foot) feet. 

* 

/I'liecame V: Gothic (to make full), O.E. fyllan (to fill) ; 
Gothic ubih,0,Y^. yfcl (evil). 

A became j/: fylatt tTrom fiil, foul), l<^ defile ;*;/m (from mus, 

mouse), mice. ' ^ 

c,i and CO became ic, later y (in Anglian en J)ccamc c) : ieldra, 
culm (from eald, old), older ; wicrean (from wcorc, work), to work ; 
iiicrdc (which occurs also as licorde), shepherd. 

« 

Aa, eo became U : hUhra (compr*rativc degree of hc%h, high), higher ; 
hiccnan (from beacen, beacon) to beckon ; liehtan (from leoht, light), to 
.diine ; gesiene (from gesedn, to sec), visible. 

^ • 

Note . — The diphthongs ri? ffrom ca and eo) and ie (from ia and ^'<0 
became in late West-Saxon y, i and f, / respectively in the other 
dialects they ajipe^ar as c, e, ^ , 

• •• 

Consonantal Mutation *is the influence of a consonant on 
the vowel of a following or preceding syllalJle. Thus 
1 cutoni^ seal' (shall), gaf (^ave) became in Old English 
sceal^ geaf Jthrough the influence of r, g \ Old English sweostor 
(sister^, s7veork (sword) appear also as swustor.^ sum^d under 
die influence of 7f/, and»Old English unfmati became in 
Middle English womnfany Modern English woman^ in the 
same way. ^ • 
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The influence of «onsonants on preceding vowels is seen 
in what was called vowel-fracture (Brechung), by the older 
school of grammarians. • 

Under the influence oY h. /, and r followed by conson;»nts 

• I j 

a became ea^ and e became eo. 


Gothic. 

Old English. 

Middle English. 

Mof'ern Englbh 

ahtau 

eahta 

ahtc, ehhte 

eight 

fall^an 

fealdan 

faldcn 

to fold 

alls 

call 

all 

all • 

fallan 

feallarf 

fallen 

to fall 

arms 

eann 

arnn 

arm 

bai n 

beam 

• barn 

barn (child) 

raihts ^ 

reoht - 

riht 

right 

saihs ' 1 

scox * 

sex 

six 

silba 

.scolf 

self 

self 

air|ia * 

eorft’e* 

erthe 

earth 

hairto^ 

hcorte 

herte 

he^irt 


59. We now proceed to d<iil with each vowel separately. 

Short a, %' r 

Teutonic a underwent several ^jhanges in O.E. It 
became ; — < • , 

(1) rr before ‘simple coii'.oiiants, as in Wirs (was), i:^rit 5 (grass). 

(2) ca before //, /, r, followed coasonanls, as in eahta (eight), 

fcallan (to fall), eann (arm). ^ * 

(3) <7 before w,fV a,s in /<?////; (Iamb), mon (man). ^J’ot in Northum 

brian and Mercian. • • 

* . • 

(4) e before a consonant originally followed by /, y, as in men (men), 
scndcin (to sctid). 

f 

In Mid^lle English a reappcai’s ill the first tliree <fascs, we 
find was f fallen^ anit, lamb, man? 

! • 

*•* The common form is richt, rcht ; si ex, sex. 

^ But O.E. eaht often became in M.E. cfik, ei-^f : so ebie, ei^tc, cighi, 
Ichter, Iciitir, laughter (O.E. hkahlor), besidt^ lahter. 
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In Modern English ^ again underwent several changes : — 

(1) It became again a; (as inp.E.) in such wovds as mauy sat. 

(2) Before I not followed by a vowel it> became au (phonetic symbol 

0), Us fallptall. • 

(3) It was rounded after re/, qu^ why when no back consonant 
followed, as in waSy squalidy what. * 

(4) It was lengthened before j, thy as in ^/asSy path. 

Note. — In some words a derives from e before r as in far (O.E. 
feorraHy Middle English fetre)y star (O.E. steorray Middle English 
sterre)y marvel (French ma'vcil). In the last century er seems in edu- 
cated English to have been generally pronounced like ar ; some traces 
of this remain, as sergeant y Hertfrdy clerk; but most words with er 
have been altered in sound by dialects in which e before r w'as pro- 
nounced as a mixed vowel. * » 

Long a 

O.E. d represents several Teutonic sounds : — 

(1) It is = dy as in sdivoti (wc sa\.»), bldwan (to blo,w), sdivan (to sow). 

(2) It is = Teutonic aiy as in dgan (to owe), sndw (snow), ic wdt 

(I know). • • 

(3) In Northumbrian and Meician (not in West Saxon) it stands for 
•^horl Teutonic a lengthened before Idy as in d/d (old^, hd/da (to hold). 

In Middle English all these d becarue long open 6 in tho 
South and Midland, but reijiain in the North. Jn the 
following lines which *are taken from the Cursor Afundi 
(a.d. ab. 1300) the northern (lottingen MS. has d in all 
the Vords where the Midland Trinity*MS. has 0. 

I 

He hat Ifzverd, brtth godd and man. — He that lt>id lythe god and 
uion— 1 . 275. ^ 

All h< 9 dis he up frrt difticfrll. — AI ht»ldeth he up fi<? dounfal — 
I. 280. 

he fiflfli grtst comes of jnl**' 1 ^- — The Yio\y cometh of hem 

two— 1. 308. ^ 

In Modern English this o first became close, and then 
a diphthong {ou). » 
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Short e. “ , 

Old English e dmves from : — , 

(1) ^'eutonic as in etanKjto eat), beraH (to bear) ; compare Latin 

edo^fero. • i ; 

(2) Mutation of a through a following i (7), as in setian 

(to set). ‘ «, , 

Both these €\ according to Kluge, were close, though •this is still 
disputed. ^ 

Middle English develops another e by shortenirg long i 
before two consonants, as in the preterites of certain weak 
verbs : kepte^ skpte, 7 vepte, ^ 

Note . — In Middle English as nowadays in dialects some words exhibit 
r along wth <he original anti legitimate i : — he.ther (O. E. hider^ 
hither), theder {O.Y4. thider^ thither), wheder ox whether {O,^. hwider^ 
whither). On the other hand wc find togithcr instead of together 
(O.E. togiedrcy Middle English togeddre) r 

Long /' ^ • 

O.E. close € has .several sources : — 

(1) West Teutonic as in hdr (here). 

(2) Mutation of 6, as in fdt (feet), gds (geese). 

(3) Mutation of Az, as in hdran (to heaf), fldman (to put to flight). 

This d$is not found in West Saxon ; in its stead we see 

• y 

(4) Short c lengthened before td, as in feld (field), $(ild (shield), 
gdldan (tfj yield) ; final short e lengthened under stress, as in »/i^(me), 

(thee), gd (ye), " • 

I 

In Middle English these €% and also the cjose e from h 
(see p. 95), tend to bec9me ee (f, later ij\ and in Moiern 
English thij is the rule. 

Besides the, close there is in Middle English the open 4 

which derives from different soi^rceg : — f' 

(i) O.E. day which answers to Teutonic ««, as in ,m/ ired), O.K. 
dady Gothic German rof \ deth (death), O.E. dda^y 

Gothic dau\usy Geynan tod. | 

,(2) O.E. e lengthened liefore a single consonant followed by a 
vowel, as in eten (to eat), hrekin (to break), speken (to- 
speak), •; , 
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(3) O.E. d as mutation of as in hetheu' (heathen), O.E. 

delen (to deal),* O.E. ddlan ; but O.E. d from West Teut» d 
mostly became close 4 “, as in leche (l^pch, physician), O.E. 
Idee. ^ 

Thesc*^*s remain the same as in Middle English till the 
17th century; about 1700 a.d. they partly become ee (tj). 

Short t? 


O.E. i remained in Middle and Modern English : 


Old English. 

bill 

clif 

sittan 

swimman 


Middle Engli'vh. 

bil 
clif * 
sitten 
swimmefi 


Modern English. 

bill (sword) 

cliff 

sit 

SArim 


Note. — i before Id^ was Icngthenea'. 


Besides this O.E. / Middle English developed two others 
from two different sources : — * 

I 

(i) Northern and Midland mutation of u : — 



Old 

English. 

Norlhern. 

South- 

Western. 

South- 

Eastern. 

Modern 

English. 

Gothic kiini 

cyn 

kin 

kun 

ken 

kin 

Old Saxon hissian 

cyssau 

dynt 

dysig 

* kis.sen 
dint 
disi 

kussen 

dunt 

dusi 

** kesse 
dent 
dcsi 

kiss 
dint 
, dizzy 

Gothic uhils 

yfcl 

ibel (ivel) 

uvel 

evcl 

evil 

Oo» hie fulljan 

fyllan 

fillen 

fullen 

uolle 

fill 

hyll 

wi(l) 

hul(l) 

e hcl 

hill 

f^l,4:'^Saxon sundia 

synn 

sinne 

bunne 

zenne 

sin 

(2) Shortening of long { iv) before two consonants t-^O.E. 

7visd6m, 

Middle and Mod. 
Mod; E. filth. 

E. wisdom ; 

0. E. fj'l]}, .Jliddle E. flthe^ 


Loj^g i: 

O.E. / remained in Middle English, became a diphthong at 
the end of the 15th century, but had not its present soujid 
{at) before the 17th century. 
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Old English. Middlei English. 


bi 

bl 

bitan 

t bllcn 

Jif 

lif , 

lid 

tld ‘ 


Modern English, 
by (6 erman ‘bpi’) 
bite (German ‘Deissen’) 
life 
tide 


O.E. j' (mutation of ?/) shows the same differences in the 
Middle English dialects as sfiort_y : — 


Old 

English 

Northern. 

South* 

Western. 

South- 

Eastern. 

Modern 

English*. 

Gothic hru]iS bryd 

brid 

brude 

brede ' 

bride 

Old Saxon fair fyr 

ffr 

fur 

ver r 

fire 

mys 

mis 

mri(i)s 

mes 

mice 

pryle 

])rldc • 

prude 

prede 

pride 


Short 0. r 

O.E. 0 has two sources : — 


(1) Teutonic 0 as in hors, f ole . • 

(2) Teutonic a before m, //, as in lomk (lamb), long, strong. 

While the fortner o remained in Middle and Modern English 
the latter tended to bcccnnc a again. Chaucer has still bond, 
land, but in the i6th century this o survives only in a few 
words, as in among, long, strong. 

* 1 / * • 

Long 0. 

O.E. b (close) remains in Middle English, but becomes 

00 (tiw) in •Modern EngliSh ^ 

• . . , eo 

Old English. ^ Middle English. Modern Englisiifn 


don 

don 

do 

got 

gos 

goose 

non r 

non 

noon 

son a 

• 

sdn^ • 

SO</;l 


Middle English open <?, which became *’close iA early 
Modern English, and js now sounded ou, was partly from 
Q.E. d (see p. 91) and partly from short 0 lengthened 
before a single consonant and a vowe^. as open, over* 
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Short 14 . j '• 

O.E. u 'remained in Middle English* and in the first 
century of Modern English. Thusv^/ in buck, lust, must had 
the same*sound as u in full, pull. But in the 17th century 
it got its present sound, while the old u survived in a few 
words, su<ih’ as bull, bush, pull, put, probably under the 
influence of the. preceding labial. 

Long u was preserved in Middle English, but became 
^ diphthong in Modern English, as in house (O.E. hus). 


mouse (O.E. miis). 

% 



Diphthongs. 

• 

• 

The Old English diphthongs ea, eo 

as well as the long 

ea, to disappeared 

in Middle English 

; in their stead we 

find a, e, t : — 


* 

Old English. 

Middle English. 

Modern English. 

call! 

ale » 

<lle 

fcallan 

fallen 

fall 

heard 

^ hard 

hard 

heofon 

hcvepe 

heaven 

eorlhe 

erthe 

dirth 

beam 

beni 

b«am 

leaf 

IGf 

leaf 

sceaf 

^cef (belief) 

sheaf 

stream 

* strem 

stream 

cneo 

cne * 

knee-* 

glco - 

gie 

, glee 

treo 

tre 

tree 


But new diphthongs arose out of the Old En^ish sound 
groups ag, ag, eg, 0^ j dg, dw, cew, taw, cow, bg, bw. 

Old English. Middle English. Modern English. 

ag became aw : — 

dagian Mawen » dawn 

hagu-J>orn hawejjorn hawthorn 

lagu ® lawe law 

i)|-laga ut-lawe outlaw 
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Old English. 

Middle English. ^ 

Modern English. 

became ai : — 



braegcr. • 

brain f 

brain 

^ daeg 

t dai 

day 

fsegen 

fain 

' i 

naegel 

nail 

nail 

became ciy which, later on, was interchanged with ai : — 

leger 

leir 

lair ' 

reg(e)n 

rein 

ram 

segel 

seil 

sail 

weg 

wei 

way 

0 ^ became o7v : — 

boga 

bowe 

bow 

flogen 

flo>)^en 

flown 

and dw became (open d) in the Midland and South : — 

ag£m 

<\aj; 

blawan 

‘ owen 

owe 

^ dowc 

dough 

bio wen 

blow 

mawan 

mowen 

mow 1 

saw an 

sowen 

sow 

became ei • — 



ca:g . 

kefe 

key 

clicg 

clei 

clay 

gncg '■ 

< grei 

gray, grey 

thv and da^v became (V/, 

?tv (with open e) ; 


Lvwed 

lewede 

lewd 

feawf^ 

fewe' 

few 

dt'aw 

deu 

clew 

hcawan 

hewen 

hew 

dow became <-7/, ?w (close e): — , 


1)1 eow 

.bleu, blew 

blew 

(preterite Vroni blawan) 

cneow t 

knew 

knew 

(from cnawan) 



neowe 

new 

new 

Vreowe 

trew 

true 

dg and ozv became dw (close d ) : — ^ 


. bog 

bou < 

bow ^ 

w(’)gian 

wuwen 

woo 

llowan 

flowen 

flow 

growan 

growen ,, 

grow 


- These Middle English diphthongs developed in the follow- 
ing way ‘ 
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ai and ei which were k?pt apart in Middle English soon became 
very similar in "ound, and in the 17th century both were pronounced 
like a in flame, • 

au did not get its present sound before end of the i6th century, 
eu and which were differeiit sounds in Middle English became, in 
Modem English, first iu being regularly changed into J), then y«, the 
stress at the same time shifting from 'y to u, 
du and ou ^ere no longer distinguished in the i6th century, and in 
1 7th they both became ou as in go^ no. 

The dii^hthong <?/, which is of French origin and occurs, 
with a few exceptions, only in French words, was the same 
in Middle English as in our own time. 

The following table shows the development of vowels 
from the Teutonic down to Modern English : — 

Middle English. 


Teutonic. 

Old 

English. 

East 
Midla id. 

South- 

West. 

North. 

k\ 

Modem 

English. 

1 

^lond 

land 

Ion 1 land 

land 

land 


W£ES 

was 

was wes 

was 

was 

J 

call 

all 

all all 

.all 

all 

earm 

arm 

arm arm 

arm 

arm 

a 1 

1 ealu 

ale 

ale yale 

ale 

ale 


1 nama 

nam 5 

name name 

name 

name 

1 

[ helpan 

helpe(n' 

helpen helpen 

belpe 

help 


) eortfe 

erthe 

erthe yerthe 

erthe 

earth 

C " 

i 

1 heofon 

hevene 

hevene hevene 

hcven 

heaven 

( 

[ etan 

ete(n) 

eUn eten 

ete 

uh-t 

a followed J 

fbed 

bed • 

bed bed 

bed 

bed 

by i (j) 1 

L mete 

mete 

mete * mete 

mete. 

meat 

i 

fisc . 

Ash 

Ash Ash 

Ash 

Ash 

o* 1 

fgod 

god 

god god 

god 

god 

° 1 

[ ofer 
f sunu 

over 

over over 

over 

over 


sune 

sune sone 

son 

son 

u 

1 

[bull 

(sone) 

bull 

bull bull 

bull 

bull 

e 


inel 

•'nel mel 

mel 

meal 

c 

Ji^r 

her(e) 

here here 

here 

here 

I • 

min" 

min 

min min 

min 

mine 

6 

f6t 

fot 

vot vot 

fot 

foot 

u 

mus 

mous 

mous mous 

mous 

mouse 

ai 


6th 

oth oth 

6th 

oath 

au 

leaf 

leve 

leve ly(e)af 

leve 

leaf 

eu 

deop 

dep 

dep dyep 

dep 

deep 


H 
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CrONSONANTs! 

6 p. Wc now procee(i to deal with the development which 
the O.E. consonants have undci;gonc from the earliest rtage 
of the language to modern times. * 

B remained both in Middle and Modern English. In the 
verbs /iar'e (O.E. habban) and beai^e (O.E. hebban) v sup- 
planted b^ because the forms with f were more numerous 
than those with b^ and in Middle English this / between 
vowels became v\ the O.E. present tense was 

ic heebbe (I have) f ^ wc habbaW (we have) 

Su hafast (Ihou hast) gc habbaS (you have) 

he hafaff (he has) • hie habbaS (they have) 

But the preterite tense had only / : — 

ic ha'fde wc ha^fdon 

Sii ho-'fdest ge hsefdon 

^ he hiefde ^’hic luefdon. 

< 

The past participle was herfd, 

B sometimes cre])t in between m and /, and between ;« 
and r : O.E. Middle English thimbel (thimble) ; O.E. 

brcmel^ Midd^ English brembil (l^ramble), compare German 
Bro7n-beere ; Krumb/e ' as ro7nj7ik in provincial E. 

and in other Teutonic dialepts — Old E. sli(77ie7la7i^ Middle 
English s/o77ibre7i (slumber), comp'ai^e German schbi 771771 er 7 t ; 
Gothic ti)7i7-ja7i^ O.E. fi77/ber, compare German zi 77 i 77 ie 7 ni, 
Comjiare in Ercnch, hit77ible from hn77iilis^ 7i077ib7‘e' from 
7iu77iertts, * 

B after 771 ^ which does not a])])car before the Modern 
ICnglish jicriod, was never spoken, and owes itfj^ origin to 
the analogy of such words as cli77ih^ co77il\ du77ih, /a77ib, uw77ib 
whose b was dropped (in the pronunciation) aboiit 1600 
A.D. This accounts foic the wrong spelling of C 7 ‘H 777 b (O.E. 
cr7/77ia, Middle English crunme), ( 1777 b (Old and Middle 
English //>;/), 7177771 b (O.K. gc-7f77777e7ij liberally seized Middle 
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English i-nume\ thu^nh (O.E. Middle Englijjh 

thume), ' » • ' 

In a few words b became p : — O.E. god-sib (gossip) ; O.E. 
cys-Iibb (cheese-lip); Old French borse (purse), cf. bursar^ 
disburse ; Old French abricos (apricot). 

in the^ beginning was dropped before s even in O.E. 
Compare scalm (psalm), 

crept in between m and : — O.E. dmefig Middle 
English e%pti (empty) ; compare gleam and glimpse, se^upster 
and seamstaf ; French te77ipter from Latin tentare. 

In a few cases p became if : — O.E. loppestre (lobster) ; 
O.E. dttor-coppe (spider), Middle English coppe. Modern 
English cob-web. 

~ . * 

/'was voiced between two vowels : — O.E. heofoTi, Middle 
English lieveTt (heaven) ; O.E. seofo7i, Middle English seveti 
(seven) ; O.E. lif, gen. ^Ufes, dat. life because in Middle 
English lyf, lyses, lyse ; hence in Modcra English li/e, 
li7^es, lea/, lear;es, &c. , , 

Initial f was voiced in Southern English ; compare 
vmger (finger), viss (fish) in the Kentish work Aye7ibiie of 
l7iwyt (a.d. 1340). In a few^instances this Sbuthern v was 
introduced into the London dialect;^ — O.E./z7/^7 (banner, 
compare German Falme), Middle and Modern English 
7ume ; O.E. ftet. Middle Phiglisl^ fatt (or vaf)^. Modern 
English ; O^E./'.v^w (a she-fox), ^lidcjle English fixe7i 
(or vixen), Modern English I'ixeft. Compare the other 
Kenticisms in modern standard English, as hft, eyil, &c. 
/'in the middle of the word often disajipcaiied : — 

•%01d Knglisli. *Mid<^le English. Modern English. 

. heafod heved head 

• hlai'ord loverd lord 

hlcefdige ^ lavcdy lady 

^ It is doubtful whether* this /was ever spoken; it may represent 
only a partial unvoicing oi the w before t. 

I » 


H 2 
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Assimilation took place in wovim (O.E. wifman)^ levian 
(O.E. 1cofmati)y Jam?nas (O.E. pMf-miessej i.e. loaf-7Jtass), 

W, O.E. was, on the whole, kept in the beginning of 
words, but there are a few exceptions in which ' it wjay dis- . 
carded : — O.E. Middle English 7aose, Modern ooze. 

Compare ood=\wood (mad^ in Starkey’s Eii^and in the 
Time of Henry VIII, p. 12 ; — wolds, ibid, p. 73. 

In the middle it was discarded before 0 in the following 
words : — who (O.E. hwd^ Middle English hd)^\ so (O.E. 
S7vdt Middle English so) ; hvo (O.E. t7vd^ Middle English 
td)\ s7vord (O.E. sweord^ ^Middle English sword); /hong 
(O.E. ^7P0gigf Middle English both ih7vong and thong), W 
also disappeared in such (O.E. S7cylc^ Middle English soche) ; 
kill (0*E. C7velhm [or rwyllan\ Middle English cwellen) ; ' 
answer^ (O.E ands7mrianj Middle English answeren), 

t 

Note , — In th^ sixteenth cent«..i7 we find souH{d) along with sivoott^ 
soop along with sivoop ; 7v was absorbed by preceding vowels both in the 
middle and at th/* end of words : O.'K, feoufcr, Middle English faiver or 
f\c)our, Modern English OAi, /(hvcrcc^ Middle English 

Modern English lark; O.E. s<{7aol. Middle English sou/e. Modern 
English soul; O.E. strJaiv, Middle English strau^ Modern English 
stra7v ; O.E. ^nCoTo, Middle Enyisj! cnett. Modern English knee; 
O.E. tn^otoe, Middle English trciue^ Modern English true. 


fiL before r was not silept before the seventeenth 

« 

century. ^ i 

Besides ?£', the Regular descendant of O.E. w, there is, 
in Middle English, another deriving from g in the middle 
of words : — 


Old'English. 
' folgian 
galga 
morgen 
halga 


Middle English, 
folwtn 
galwe 
morwe 
halwe 


Modern English, 
follow ^ 
gallow(5) 
morrow ' 
AW Hallows^ 


^ ^quell is a doublet of kill, 

^ Holy^ the modern word, is a doublet ol''fallo7v derijdng from Itdh:^ 


vn 
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D remained in Midcjle and Modern "English. In a few 

words (where an r followed) d changed into th, 

% % 


Old EnglUh. Middle English- Modern Engli-sh. p 


f-cder fad^jr father 

mdder niotler mother 

to-gaedre togeddre together 

hidci* hidcr * Jiither 

tSidcr ihider thitjier 


— Conversely O. E. changed in .some words into d : — 


01<> English, 
byrtjpri 
cuSe 
morSor 


Middle English 
bill den 
coiithe 
nifvrthe? 


Modern English, 
burden 
could ^ 
murder 


D crejit in between u and / or r : — 


Old Engli.sh. 
spyiel 
cyn-ritden 
tSimor 


Middle English 
spinel 
kinrede 
, thunder 


, Modern English, 
spindle 
kindred 
thunder 


In a few words d was added to final u : Old Norse 


(ready) became bou/idy Middle English hinc* became hind^ 
and in the same way Qld English Imnan was developed 
into lend. Compare also expound (Middle En^jlish expounen^ 
fi om exponere). • » 


Note . — In Middle English.aad in the first period of Modern English 
the tendency to add d after final n w'as myre general, and did not stop 
even at proper names ; we find Mahotmd (Old FrencA Mahoun), 
Hama.%d (instead of Haman), Symond {Simotl). Sermon^/ (instead of 
serf/iofi) in Berners* Hit on of Bordeux is perhaps? a misprint. 


('onversely, final after was often drop]Jcd. We find 
f unship (jinstead of friexds/({p) \ an (instead of and., very 
ireiiuent) ; »fo?i (instead of fond) ; compare the * Modern 
English pronunciation of handsome, handkerchief 
D was also sometimes ifddcd to / : Tide of IVi^t (Isle of 

^ / was introduced In analogy of would (O. E. wolde). 

% 

I I 
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Wiglit), Bcues of Ilamton — 1. 1335 ; erld (earl), Ferumbras 
—1. 241 ; vild (vile) often in Elizabethan writers, 

f t 

« “ The vild ivofaner of this sacred bower. ” 

* Eyi), Spanish Tragc^y^ p. £5’ 

D was discarded in bless ^)-E. bledsiati^ to consecrate by 
blood, from MV, * blood ’), and gossip (O.E. god-{ibl)). 

In the prclcrhc and past particiidc of contracted weak 
verbs d became t \ — 

Old English. Middle Englisli Alodcrri English, 

j^yrde girte girt 

sende I’nte^ sent 

7! Fina^ t became in 'some words d : O.E. prut^ Middle 
English pr 'ud^ Modern •English proud ; O.E. pryte^ Middle 
English pride^ Modern English pride ; Latin c{pi)artay Old 
French caric (charte), Modern E/iglish card \ ^ Old and 
Modern French diamante Medern English diamond. 

Quite exceptionally t was changed into th in author from 
Latin auclor. Pn LondoVi documents of the fifteenth century 
we find occasionally tho (instead^ of to = two), why the 
(instead of wl^ite). A relic of this wrong spelling (which 
had no plio^^ictic significance)^ is, in Modern English, 
Thames (O.E. Temese). 

Final / was drop])ed in C>,'E.*avJilt(e), Middle English 
anvilt (auvelt). Modern Eliglish anvil. 

T has in some’woirds been added after final ;/ anci s in 

Middle and Modern English. • 

« 

Old and Modern French ancien. Modern English ancient. 

Old q,nd Modern French faisati, Moderi/ English 
pheasant. , " , 

Old and Modern French Modern English tyrant. 

. * ^ The Joublel of card is chart. 

c 
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Old English JidSy Middle English bihccstc^ Modern 
English behest ^ 

Old English to-ga^gnes, Middle English Modern 
Endish against. ,* * 

Old English on-gemang^ Middle English icn/an^es, Modern 
Ivnglish amongst. 

Old Enjh*sh tb-middes^ Mid(fle hhiglish amiddes^ Modern 
JOnglish amidst. 


Th. I^iitial th was unvoiced in Old and Middle English. 
At the end of the Middle English period, however, it 
became voiced in unacccntijd monosyllables, as in the 
(article), thee^^ thine^ that^ though^ &c.^ 

Th (G) between vowels was, in all probability, already 
voK'ed in Old English. * 

For the* change of th into as in burden, murder, sec 
above under D. • 

Th disapi)eared in Old •English wortscipe. Middle 
English wor{th)ship. Modern English worship ; Old English 
Nor'^folc, Modern English Norfolk, compare Norman, 
Norway, Nonuich. , 

.S' (like th) was voicelesj in the beginning afid at the end of 
words but voiced between vow'els. Tn the firteenth century,' 
however, finals became voiced in unaccented endings and 
monosyllables, as in dies (else), kfindes (hands), is, his. 

j'Vr the change of Teutonic s iijto r see above § 25 
(Verner s Law). ^ • 

Initial sc always became sh, except in Avords jvhich were 
influenced by corresponding Scandinavian woj^ds : — 

ilhd English. *MidiIIe English. Modern English. 

, feceadu sohade shade 

sceal schal sliall 

sceadan . sheden shed 

* » 

' Conn<irc VenicYs Law, above, § 25. 
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Old EngUsb. 
scelf 
scip 
scort 


Middle English, 
shelfe 
ship 
short * 


Modern English 
shelf 
i-hip 
short 


The following words with are : — 

(1) Influenced by the Norse. 

(2) Borrowed froiA the Norse. 

(3) Borrowed from the Latin or French. 

(1) O.E. saablf, Middle English scalf, Modern English 
scalf; this shape of the word shows the influence of 
Scandinavian (comp. Swedish skahh\ while the doublet 
shabby (Middle English shab^ ssab) derives directly from 
the O.E. word. 

O.E. scealu^ Middle English scale^ Modern English 
comp. Old Norse skdl. 

O.E. sempian, Middle English schrapen and scrapen, 
Modern English scrape ; comp. Scanliinavian skrapa, 

« 

(2) Old Norse skil. Middle and Modern English skill ; 

,1 SkiHfl^ y, ,1 y, Sktfl^ 

jj ,, skyrta, ,, ,, • ,, skirt / 

11 n I n >1 sky, 

(3) O.E. scbl (from* Latin schola). Middle English scdle 
Modern English school ; Old Fiepch escorgUy Middle 
English scoufgCy Modern English scourge ; the words scaffoldy 
scaldy escapCy scarcely y ^ and others, derive from the ccor- 
responding Old French words in the dialect of Picardy. 


K. Teutonic k underwent in Frisian and Old English 
an important change. Before the Vowels ffy dy eOy euy 
eay iy i it was formed by the tongue and«//«r^ pdatc. 
Accordingly k shows, in English, a twofold development. 

(i) AT before consonants and the voxels ay dy o, by Uy 
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V, which was guttural, i.e. formed by ithe tongue and soft 
palate, remairved in IVrtddle and Modern English 


Old Englibh. 

Middle English^ 

Modern Engli h. 

clrCne 

, clecnc 

clean 

cnco 

knee 

knee 

creopan 

creepen 

creep 

call* 

calf 

can 

ctirn 

corn 

^ corn 

cuppe 

cuppe 

cup 

cyning 

kyng 

king 

V 

r became ch (n) before <?, 

ia, €0^ /, i 

Old English. 

Middli^EnglLsh. 

Modern English 

ceaf (exf) 

* chaff 

chaff 

ceafor (caifor) 

chaffer. 

(cock) chafer 

ceorl 

cherl 

churl 

ceace 

cheke • 

check 

cicen 

chiken 

chicken 

ceosan 

chesen 

choose 


Hi) in words where, in Teutonic, k had been followed 
by / : — 


bcnc (from ’i'eutonic hanki) 
fine (from Teutonic finki\ 
stenc * 

• 

bench 

finch 

stench 

bench 

finch 

stench 

Compare drench (O.E. drencan. Gothic dnngkjan), quench 

(O.E. civencati)y wrench (O.E.^ wrencan ) ; • 

♦ 

{c) In monosyllables after / / — ^ 

^ • 


die ,<hch 

jiic pich 

lie lich 

• 

ditch 

pitch 

Iicfl'galc 


floinpAe all the Idwn* names ending in as 

Clreei^wich, H;irwich, Ipswich, tS:c. 

But this rule refers only to the Southern (and East 
Midland) dialects. In th*e North fliere seems to have been 
a stop in the development of and even a reaction* in 
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favour of k 

instead of 

clu Compare 

the following 

instances : — 


1 


Old Engli:sh. 

• Southern 

^A'lorlhern, 

Modern English. 

% 

1C 

ich *• 

ic 

I 

cclcl 

chclel 

‘ketcl 

kettlq 

iiiicel 

nioclic 

mikel 

much 

sccan 

scchen 

^ seke 

, seek 

wyi'cean 

wirchen 

wirken 

V'ork 


Compare Scotch birk^ brccks^ kaff^ caitk^ kirk^ kirn^ kt^, 
sickf strcck with English birch^ breeches^ chaffs chalky churchy 
chnrn^ chesty suchy stntcJu 

Such words as coldy itv^'^ must, therefore, have been 
influenced by the Northern dialects; their Southern form 

would be chdldy seech (cf. teseecJi). 

« 

G had also, in O.E., two different sounds, and accordingly 
shows a twofold de^'elol)ment. 

In prchistotic O.E. ^ wqs a voiced guttural spirant. 
G kept this sound in the beginning of words before con- 
sonants, and tilt; back vowels Oy Uy y ; but before Cy /, 
and after Cy ce its articulation was very early sliifted from 
the soft jjalate to the hardy a^nd g was then pronounced 
like y in you. ^ Hence the letter^ was used for an original 
y sound, as in geojig (young). 

In the course of the O.E. 'period^the guttural spirant g 
became a ^lop in the beginning of words, but remained a 
spirant in the middlei This in early Middle English»was 
written 3, but subseqifcntly acquired the sound of w (written 
7 v or u ) ; — • 


Old English. 

Middle English.* 

Model n EiV^lisli 

glies 

glass 

glass ' 

grene 

grccne 

green 

jralga 

galwc ^ 

gallow(s) 

gat 

* goot 

goat 

god ‘ 

god 

god 
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Old English. 

Middle English. 

Modern English 

god 

j good ' 

good 

gutt. 

gut 

gut 

gyit 

» gilt • 

guilt 

boga 

bo we • 

• bowe 

dragan 

^ drawer! 

draw 

folgian 

folwen 

follow 

Palatal remained, but was no longer written g^ but 
afterwards y : — 

^^Id English 

Middle English 

Modem English. 

gQarn 

3 arn 

yarn 

gcid 

5erdc 

yard 


• 3 ^* 

yc 

gel dan 

5elden 

yield 

gcolii 

5elwe • 

5 'ellow 

gcong 

5ong 

yt)ung 

da-g 

dai5 (oldest form) 

dai 

'‘veg 

we5 (oldest form) 

way 


Palatal in the middk and at the end was la^er on absorbed 
by tlic preceding vowels and Became i : — • 


Old English. 

Middle Englidi 

I'^ix.Icm English 

bnegen 

brain 

brain 

faeger 

, fair 

fair 

haegel 

tiail 

hail 

regnian 

• reinen 

• rain 

scglian 

seilcn 

• » sail 

eage 

cic 

• ey 

fleogan 

, iflien 

lly 

d.rg 

d.ii 

(lay 

weg 

wei • 

way 

the following 

words long i 

rel)resents two ii (from 


O.E. /V):- 

O.Y.**ligeIe (Latin tegula), Middle English tik, Modern 
Engiish O.E. sfigel, Middle and Modern English stiie\ 
O.E. Frige-dceg, Middle^and Modern English Friday ; O.E. 
7 iigon^ Middle English 111^11^ Modern English fiinc 
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Comj)are also shori / in stirrup (O.p. stigrdp^ ‘mounting- 
rope '). ^ ^ • 

T<j the latter rule, nfimely the change of O.E. ^^'^into j 
and /, there are many ‘exceptions which are accounted 
for by 

(i) Analogy,! or « 

,(2) Scandinavian influence. 

O.E. 71^ and gg which, in Teutonic, had been 
followed by j (/), were palatal, and, accordingly changed in 
Middle English into 7ij and j : — 


Old English. Middle English 

Modern English 

crenjfin 

*crengen 

cringe 

swengan , 

swengen 

swinge 

brycg 

brigge 

bridge^ 

eeg 

egge 

edge * 

niicge 

migge ^ 

midge 

hrycg *. 

rigge . 

ridge 

H in the beginning 

of w^ords of 

Teutonic origin 

remained ; but h in ///, //«, 
as early as 1000 a,d. 

hr was beginning to be droi)ped 

t 

Old English 

Middle English. 

Modern Englisl 

habban * 

habben (haven) 

have 

hx*gl 

hail * * 

hail 

hand 

hand * 

hand 

hlaitf)rd 

l 8 verd 

lord 

hKvfdigc • 1 

levcdi 

lady 

hlcor (check) , 

lere 

leer 

hna])pian 

nappen * 

nap 

hn% 'ca 

iickkc 

neck 

Imiilu 

nnU* 

nut 

liiM'fn 

raven ^ t 

raven f' 

lireddaii 

1 eddon 

lid 

hring 

ling 

ring 


In Modern English therd is a tendency to drop h before 
w \-^wkat (only a modified spelling of Old and Middle 
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English h7mt) is rplloquially i)ronf)unced 7mt; 7 £f/tic/i 
(O.E. /iwy/cyhecomt^ wich^ &c. 

Guttural //, in the middle and at, the end was rounded in 
cuddle English, and, in Modern English, passed into / : — 


Oltl English, 
^cohhettan 
gen6h(K) 
hl(i)ehhan 
toh 


Middle English 

co(u]fglien 
. inoh(gh) 
lahhcn (laiih) 
louh 


Modern English. 

cough 
^ enough 
laugh 
tough 


H in the middle followed by / came to be dropped, 
the preceding vowel being lengthened. 


Old English. 

Middle English 

dihtan 

(lihten • 

leoht (liht) 

liht 

meaht (miht) 

miht ^ 

■•niht 

niht 

riht 

riht 


L disappeared in the following words 


Modern English, 
^ight 
light 
might 
night 
right 


» 


Old English 
J^lc 

ealswa 

hwylc 

swylc 

mycel 


Middle English Modern English. 


cch 

'* each 

alse, asc 

as 

whilch 

which 

w>chc 

such 

moche 

much ' 

w'enchcl 

* wench - 


L in could is a speljing mistake caused by the analogy of 
should^ 7vould, * , 

^ was dropped in pronunciation ^f tfhe following words, 
although it is kept in the spelling \-^balni^ calm^ calf^ chalky 
talky walk^ should^ 7V0uld^ &c. 

A 

N. .>It is one of the features of Low-German, (Frisian, 
Ol(^ Saxton,, and Old English) that n before the voiceless 

^ Mickh\ which is still used in the North, occurs in Shakspere : — 
An oath of mickle might. '^Henry Fi i!. i, 70. 

2 In the last two inst^ces, however, there is a chdnge in the fprma 
lion of words rather than a change of sound 
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spirants, is' dropped, the preceding vowel being 

lengthened : — O.E ai^e (could)^ Gothic hu7i\a^ German 
koii\*e ; o’^er (other), Gothic an^ara^ German ander ; 
(tootli), Gothic Um\tts ; gbs (goose), Gothic giuis^ GcrnYan 
ga7ts ; 7/s (us), Gothic 7i7/sfs, 

Nof suffixes disappeared HI Middle English* 4 s early as 
the thirteenth cemury : — 


Old Engli-sh. 
gamen 
niajgden 
biforan 
bihindan 
onbuton 
wiiSuton 


Middle English, 
game 
inaide 
bifore 
bihinde ' 
aboiite 
‘withoute 


Modern Englis^. 
game 
maid ' 
before 
behind 
about 
without 


N was added to some words in consequence p( a mis- 
division of consecutive words, especially of the indefinite 
article a 7 i and nouns. Thus a,n eihf (O.E. efete^ Middle 
English eveie^ euMte) became a newty an eke-fianie became a 
nickname \ conversely « was clipped off from the following 
nouns and added to the article : — a 7 iadder (O.E. 7 mddrey 
Middle English 77 adder) became a/i^adder^ a 7 iapron (Old 
French 7 iaperod) became a 7 i aptV 7 iy a nui/ipire (Middle 
linglish 7 io 7 i 77 ipere) became an U 77 ipire, In Middle English 
the spelling a 7 ioihe 7 ’ is quite •common ; in Shakspere we 
find 7 iu 7 icl€y 77 aunt. « 

N ajipears as in^ he/z/p (O.E. Inr7iepy German 
Kttvi/a/3i<;), Ii7/ie~trdc{0.K. imd. Middle English German 

li/tde) ; con\i:>are also amfort (Old French co7ifort\ t€777pt 
(Old French tevter), ve7i07n (Old French venin). 

\ c 

R has intruded into the following words -.—cart/'idge 
(French carto7/ch€\ corp07‘al (French caporatjy b7'ide-groo7n 
(O.E. bryd-gu7na\ hoarse fO.E. Inn, Middle English hoosy 
German heis-er). 



CHAPTER VII r 
ORTHOGRAPHY 

j f 

6 1. Letters are conventional signs employed to represent 
sounds. The collection of lettei*s is called the alphabet ; 

Alpha and Beta, the names cf the f rst two letters of 
the Greek* alphabet. The alphabet has grown out of the 
old pictorial mode of jvriting. The earliest wTitten signs 
denoted concrete objects : they were pictorial representa- 
tions of objects, like the old Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

'rhen single sounds were afterwards indicated by parts of 
these pictures. 

'J'he alphabet which has .given rise to that now in use 
among nearly all the European ;iations* was originally 
syllabic, in which the consonants wefc regarded as the sub- 
stantial part of the syllable, the vowels being looked upon 
as altogether subordinate and ftf inferior valiie. Conse- 
quetitly the consonants only w^ere wrkteif, or written in full 
— the accompanying vowel being eitAer omi|ted, or repre- 
sented by some less conspicuous symbol. Such'is the con- 
struction^ of the ancien^ Semitic alphabet— ibe Phoenician, 
from wlijch have sprung the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Grebk, and liUtin a]i:>habets. 

The Runic al])habet, in which f^ome of the oldest English 
texts, such as those on the Cross of Ruthwell and the Casjeet, 
were written, was founded on one q/. the Greek or Latin. 
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alphabets, the changes in the shape Jtiaving been caused by 
the nature of the materials (wood, stone), which the Teutonic 
trih#?s made use of in t.lieir inscriptions. 

62. On being converted to Christianity, the Anglo-Saxons 
adopted the Latin alphabet in its British form. It consisted 
of twenty-three letters ; / and /, as well as u aud v being 
expressed by the' same character. To the Roman alphabet 
the Anglo-Saxons added three new signs : f (thorn) and p 
(wyn) are Runic letters; ‘5 is merely a crossed d, used 
instead of the thorn. 

Vowel-sounds which were l5ot found in Latin were repre- 
sented by combinations ,of letters : (b in feeder (father), cet 
(at), ce in fdei (feet ; oldest form, later fei). 

The principle of the Old English was a phonetic one, 
that is to say, people tried to write as they spoke. But in 
practice, cv^!n*in the Old Engl^^h S'pelling, the correspond- 
ence between Ihe sounds and the symbols by which they 
were represented, was imperfect. Thus the letter c meant 
both guttural c as in cyn (kin), and the palatal or front sound 
which was very near our ch as in ctuce (cheek),, and /stood 
both for the urfv^oiced /as in /J^t?^(fowl), and the voiced v 
as in drifan (drive). 

63. In Middle English the Frencji alphabet, which was 
founded 01? the Latin, cume into use. In consequence 
of this, several letters and combinations of letters came to 
represent otl^r sounds than before,. 

U was u’feed to represent O.K. y (mutation of Teutonic «), 
as in burgen^ O.E. byrigan (to bur,v), bur^ene^ O.E. byt^en 
(burden). 

O.E.^ was often represented by «/, as in/«/V, 

(fire). • ^ 

For clearness* sake y was written fop i, and 0 for u before 
w, u, as in nymen (to fynden (lo find), gyues (gives, 
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fetters), ivyues (wives) ; comen (to come); honi (honey ; O.E. 
hunig)j loue (Icwe ; O.E. lufti), 

Ou v/as used to represent the souncj descending from 0 *E. 
u:-^foiil (O.E./«/), hous (Q.E. hus^^ mouse (O.E. mtis\ 

Ch w^as introduced for the palatal sound of c {c/ieake = 
t'heek), fot O.E. /i {kni[q/iff rfght). 

64. At the end of the fifteenth and in the* beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries two causes largely contributed to make 
the English orthography much more inconsistent than it 
had ever bedh before. 

(1) The printing-press onto being introduced into England, 
tlic spelling tended more and more to get settled, till at last 
a uniform printing orthography w^as generally adopted. The 
natural cor\sequence of this fixed traditional spelling was 
that the old symbols remained, although the sounds which 
they were meant to represent* underwent great*cnanges both 
in their quality and quantity. Thus the finaf initial g and 
h before gh after /, are still written, altlwugh they have 
been entirely discarded in pronunciation. 

(2) The other cause which, although to a ^mailer extent, 

also contributed to widen the gulf , between speech and . 
spelling was the practice which canie up of modifying the 
spelling in accordance .with etymology. What we rightly 
consider now as natural change add development of sound, 
was rn those times looked upon as coitupfion, and therefore 
many words were artificially spelt not as they were pro- 
nounced, but as the Latin or Greek etymology Seemed to 
require. , * 

'J'hus got its b from Latin debitum^ although the 
Kngli^i word '(derives from French dette ; and the Middle 
English form perjit^ which was adopted from the Old French 
p(irfet(z\ was transformed into perfect^ the Lattin shape .of 
the same word. Coijipare also doubt^ advance^ insure. 
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65. To sum up 

During the written period of our language the pronuncia- 
tioflf'of sounds has undergone great and extensive changes 
at different times, while the spelling has not kept pace^with 
these changes, so that there has arisen a great dislocation 
of our orthographical system, a divorcement of pur written 
from our spoketi alphabet. Besides, the introduction of 
foreign elements into the English language during its writtelfi 
period has brought into use different and often discordant 
systems of orthography (cf. cA in churchy machine^ Christian^ 
monarch). «/ 

The English spelling, then, is an imperfect one, for a per- 
fect alphabet must be bused upon phonetic principles, and 

(1) Every simple sound must be represented by a distinct 

symbol. ^ c ^ • 

(2) No sound must be represented by more than one 

sign. ♦ 

Now the English language contains, at the lowest possible 
estimate, forty*two sounds, but the written alphabet has 
only twenty-six letters pr symbols to represent them : there- 
fore rn the first point necessary to a perfect system of 
orthography^ the English ajphabet is found wanting. 

The alphabet, ^s we have seen, is redundant, containing 
three superfluous letters, c, x ; on the other hand it has 
only twenkv-three letters wherewiA to represent forty-two 
sounds. So ^hat it is both imperfect and redundant. 

Attempts at reforming the present spelling hp,ve been 
made by Alexander John Ellis ^ A. Melville Bell^^ Isaac 
Pitman^ and Henry Sweet. 
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66. Accent, in its general meaning, is ‘a prominence 
given to one syllable in a word, or in a phrase, over the 
adjacent syllables.' 

In the Y'eutonic languages this prominence was pro- 
duced by the greater fierce or stress of the vpice. As wc 
have seen above, the stress^ in* Old English., as well as in 
the other Teutonic dialects, was laid on the first syllable 
of a simple word. 

In compounds the same principle was generally followed, 
but there was one import^ni exception. Compounds con- 
sisting of particles {whether separable or* tnsepap*able) and verbs 
had the stress on the verbs : — , 

t 

O.E. a-beran (to bear), a-bidah (to abide), cv-brecan (to 
break*). » 

O.E. (Bt-beran (to bear forward), cet-fastan (to afflict with), 
a t-sittan (to sit by). * 

O.E. be-cuman (to becpme), be-delfan (to biJry), befcestan 
(to fasten)!^ 

O.E*. ge-ckosUn (to choose), ge-cndivan (to know), ge-sSon 
(to see). » , 

O.E. offaran (to overtake), ofgifan (to give up), ofsendqn 
(to send for). ’ 
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O.Pl ofer-amian (to overcome), ofef-drincan (to overdrink 
one’s self), ofer-flbwmi (overflow). 

Q.E. to-brefan ^to bijjiak), to-dcelan (to separate), to^teran 
(to tear). ' . j • 

O.E. un-dbn (to undo). 

If the particles «?/-, ofer-^ to- form the first p?rt of noun 
compounds, they* have the stress : — 

O.E. let-steall (camp -station), of -spring (ofispring). 

O.E. ofer-mbd (‘over-mood,’ pride), tb-cyme (coming, 
arrival). 

In Middle English the same principle of accentuation was 
followed in words of Teutonic origin ; only in a few com- 
pounds the stress was sliifted from the particle to the noun, 
as in the words al-mihti (almighty), mis-ded (misdfccd). 

Words of French origin w ere at fir^t stressed in accordance 
with the French system of accentuation, which was practi- 
cally to stress the last syllable containing a full vowel. 
Hence we find ili Middle English resoun' with the accent 
on the second syllable, fortune'^ prizqun\ etc. 

But as earlj as the thirteenth century, the Teutonic 
accentuation began to .assert itself in French words, so that 
there arose a hard stVuggle between the two systems of 
accentuation which lasted on to the sixteenth century. Not 
only Chamer^ but also iVyatt^ Surrey^ and Spenser took 
advantage of this circtmstance of the accent being unfixed, 
and stressed words of French origin at their convenience. 

By etjcrne word to deyen in prisoun*. 

Ch^cer, Knight's Tnle^ 251. 

But 

This pri'sotiu causedc me not for to cryc. * <- 

Jbid. 237. 

Surrey has palace^ traz\iiF y etc. * 

But the paldce within confounded v.’as. 

i'l^orhs (Aldine Edition), p. 132, 

f « 
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The end of each travail* forthwith I sought to know. 

^ ^ • Ibid. p. 82., 

A straungcr in thy ly^me and ignorant* 

Of Phaedria, thine owne fellow sei'vatin^, ^ 

^ Spensbi!, Faerie QueenOf ii. 6, 

• 

In Modern English the tendency towards bringing words 
of French^nd Latin origin under the Teutonic accentuation 
has, on the whole, carried’ the day, sothat,*as a rule, familiar 
words of French, Latin, and Greek origin throw back their 
accent as far as possible from the end : — avarice, criminal, 
dangerous, penitence ; delicacy, imagery, literature ; telegram, 
photograph. , » 

The Old English system of stressing the verb in verbal com 
pounds and the prefix in nouns as in ofer-cutnan^ un-don^ in 
contrast with ofer-vibdy tb-cyvie, has* been extended to com- 
pounds of French origin. This accounts for the different 
accentuation in such words as . 

ab'sent (ad j. ) absent' ‘(verb) 

com'pact compf^t' 

ex'pert ^ expert' 

• 

Later on, this dissimilation was extended •also to simple 
words, so that the accent serves to clistinguish nouns from 
verbs : — * 

aug'ment * , augment' 

^ fer'rnent fernient' 

fre'quent ^ fiiequenl', 

etc. I 

( I ) Many words of Fj'ench origin have kciTt their original 
accent, e.specially nouns, in -ade, -ter (eer\ -b, -ee^ -oon, -ine^ 
-efte, ^-esque: — ^ Cascade ^ crusade ; cavalier^ chandelier ; gazetteer^ 
pioneer (in conformity with these we say harpoon eer^ moun- 
taineer); legatee^ lessee ; balloon^ cartoon ; chagrin; routine^ 
marine ; gazette ; hnrlesque^ grotesque. 
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(2) Many L^tin and Greek words of comparatively recent 
introduction keep their original form and accent, as — 
aurdra^ cordna^ io/os's^Sj diagndsis^ idda^ papyrus, 

(3) Some Italian and Spanish words keep their full form 
and original accent, as mulatto^ sonata^ volcano, 

t* 

67. The influence of stress accounts for a great many 
changes in the history of sounds and inflexions. The 
unaccented syllables being much weaker than accented 
ones, they are liable to be shortened or dropped altogether. 

The dropping of unaccented syllables occurs — 

(pi) At the begirtning of words (apharesis). 

(р) In the middle of words (syncope). 

(с) At ^he end of words (apocope). 

(a) Aphjeresis. 

(a) In words of Teutonic opgin. ‘ 

The Old Efiglish prefix ge-^ Middle English which we 
find even in the sixteenth century, has disappeared altogether 
in Modern English. Yclept and other such past participles 
are archaisms. 

The dropping of, a in such phrases as ‘ the house is 
building,’ which would be Middle fenglish a-htiilding for on 
building come^ under this head. Compare also Old English 
of-dune^ Middle English adowfiy Modern English ^mi. 

(fi) In words of French origin. 

» * 

.Words which in Old French began with es- dropped 
the^.— 
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Old French. 

Middle English. 

Modem English. 

escars 

• scars 

scarce 

escarlat * 

scarlat 

scarlet 

escorgie 

scorge 

' scourge 

espacc 

space 

'space 

cbpus 

spus 

spouse 

esquier 

squier 

squire 

estendard 

standard 

standard 

De-^ di- before s was often dropped 


Old l^nch. 

Middle EnglUh. 

Modern English. 

despenser 

dcspcnccr 

Spencer, Spenser 

(original meaning 

: ‘ steward 


despit 

despit 

s^ite 

desport 

disport 

sport 

destrece 

distresse 

stress 


Other instances of aphaeresis : — 

Latin (from Greek) episdbfus^ Old English* Iftscep^ Middle 
and Modern bishop ; Middle English idropesie^ from 

Old French idropisk (Latin hydropisis), drdpsy. 

(U) Syncope. * . 

(a) In words of Teutonic origin. • 

Even in Old English short i and u forming the second 
syllable of three-syllabled words yerc discarded, when imme- 
diately following a stressed long syllaj^le thus tlie preterites 
of weak verbs are accounted for : — ic hcrd^ or hprde (I heard), 
Gothic hausida ; ic sende (I sent), Gothic sandid*\. 

The tendency to drop the middle* vowel produced the 
following changes : — * 


bid English, 
adesa 
semete 
Engla land 
lawerce 


Middle English, 
^dese ^ 
ametc 
Engle-land 
larke 


Modern English, 
adze 
ant 

England 

lark. 


I 
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Cf. fortnight from fourteen night, sennight from seven 
night, and the pronunciation of Gioucestery Lcicestery etc. 

In Modern colloquial English' the same tendency may be 
observed. 

^ \ 


{P) In words of French origin. 


Old French, 
botiller 
chaundeler 
garnement 
keverchief 
marechal 
procuracie 


Middle English, 
boteler 
chandler 
garnement 
coverchef 
mareschal 
prok^cye 


Modern'English. 

butler 

chandler 

garnrent 

kerchief 

marshal 

proxy 


(r) Apoco})e. 


The most important (Change produced by apocope in the 
development of English was the dropping of t'ne final 
which as late as Chaucer’s time »was pronounced in in- 
numerable wor^s that now eii*d‘ phonetically in a consonant. 

For the changes produced in I’eutonic by the shifting of 
accent, see Verner’s Law, § 25 above. 



C II AFTER X 

KTYMOLOGY 

. • 

68. Etymology treats of the structure anji history of 
words ; its chief divisions arc inflexion and derivation (in- 
cluding composition). 

69. Words arc of tvv6 kiryds : 

■ 

(1) Notional words, which symbolize ol^ects of thought 
(whether things or beings, qualities or attributes, actions 
or states), as man^ sweety good^ sweetly^ and most verbs ; 

. • 

(2) Relational words, which merely indicate the relations 
or relative positions of object^s of thought, as he^ this, here^ 
thoiy ofl and the ferb to be when used as a mere 

copula. • 

• • * 

This classification is* often useful' though it is not 
capable of universal application, and it is ifot always 
possible to draw the Ijne sharply between the two classes 
of words?, 

Wdrds as 'actually used in language have a relational 
element added to the notional ejement ‘in their meaning. 
Thus mafi and matCs^ mozte and moved^ stand for the same 
object of thought, biit viewed in different relations. 
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70. The variation of form which words undergo in order 
to adapt them to different relations is called {Inflexion (or 
flexiori). Ordinarily ipflexion consists in the addition of 
different endings (called flexional suffixes) to a stem, which 
is the part of the word which remains the same (except so 
far as the addition of tire suffix may cause euphonic 
modifications)^ . Thus in the Latin rego^ regisl^ regit^ the 
stem is reg-^ and -Oy -is^ -it are the flexional suffixes. , 

In English, as in many other languages, many, flexional 
suffixes have been lost, so that one or more of the 
inflexional forms of a word^ have come to coincide with 
the stem. Thus io Modern English stofie is the form not 
only of the 'stem, but also of the nominative case ; but in 
primitive Teutonic staino- was the stem, and stavio-z the 
nominative case. • 

The function of inflexion is, in modern languages, often 
served by thd addition of roJalional words. Thus we can 
say the house of the queen for the queen^s house ; here the 
word of fulfils l^ie same purpose as the flexional suffix 
The English / had loved means the same as the Latin 
atnaveram. In grammar it i,s found convenient to treat 
the phrasal substitute? for inflexion under the same head 
as the inflexions proper. 

It was formerly believed that all, flexional suffixes were 
originally distinct words. • This is true of some of them \ 
the French {f)ai>nerKi, I shall love, for instance, represents 
the vulgar Latin • amare habeo ( =r ‘ to love * + ‘ I have % 
But few fihiloiogists now hold that flexional suffixes uni- 
versally origiliated in this way. 

71. Derivation is the formation of word-stems. 'Many 
English stems are adopted from mother languages, as city; 
others descend from primitive Teptonic, or even from 
primitive Indo-European, as guests Teut. gasti-^ I.E. ghosti-; 
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others have been formed in English itself from other 
stems by the addition of what are called formative suffixes^ 
as beautiful, j . 

J[n their ultimate analysis, steins consist of a root and 
one or more formative suffixes. A root is a syllable or 
combination of syllables expressing a general (often very 
vague) ndtion which may -be common to, a great number 
€>{ words. The roots of English words are mostly inherited 
from th« primitive Indo-European tongue, with gradual 
alteration iq^ their sounds. Indo-European roots had usually 
several forms, differing in theif vowels, and these varieties 
are perpetuated in the modern languages. The root which 
is contained in the verb beary with its inflexional forms 
bore and bornCy for instance, had in the original language 
the ioxm^bJier-y bhor-y bhr- (in primitive Teutonic ber-y bar-y 
bur-y or bor’)y and othei; English w^ords derived from it are 
bairriy birthy burden. Roofs ^are either predicativey corre- 
sponding to notional words, or demonstrativey corresponding 
to relational words. * 

72. Composition is the formation of a compound stem 
by joining together two* or more stems, as in workshop. 
In many cases a stem that was very frequently used in 
composition has lost its origiflal signification, and become a 
mere formative suffix or jirefix* Lists of sucb formative 
eleiqents are given in Chap. XIX. 

73. The parts of speech^ are: — 

r i^. Noun (Substantive, Adjective). 

I. Inflexional. -J 2. Verb. 

» * (3. Pronoun. 

» I 

^ Tlie term ‘ parts of speech * is a mistranslation • of Latin paries 
tfraiionis, which origiilaSy meant ‘the parts of a sentence/ the 
elements of which a sentence consists. 
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II. Indeclinable 
words or 
particles. 


I 


4. Adverb. 

5. Preposition* 
Conjuriction. 

7.‘ Interjection. 


74. Nouns ^ include — ^ 

(1) Abstract substantives, like virtue y which denote 
the qualities of things simply, or are significative only o»f 
mental conceptions. 

(2) Concrete substantives, which denote things or 

persons. * 

(3) Adjectives, />. attributes used as descriptive epithets, 
and, in fully inflected languages, varying according to the 
gender, number, and case of. the substantive to* which the 
adjective refers. This was the c(^se in Old English ; but 
in Modern English the flofeohal suffixes have fallen away, 
so that the adjective cannot, except from the historical 
point of view, be classed among the inflexional parts of 
speech. 

(4) The vefb is the part of «5peech which is used to 
predicate something ot a subject. English verbs have in- 
flexions varying according to the number and person of 
the subjec^ the time to which the sentence relates, and the 
class of the sentence^ 

I 

* f- 

75. PUDnouns are designations analogous to nouns, but 
of purely relational signification ; they are not permanently 
attached to certain objects or cla‘sses of objects*; nor are 
they limited in their application. “ Only on^‘ thing ipay be 
called the sun ; only certain objects are white ; but there is 

V %• 

** French noniy Lat. nomen^ literally name tl^y English writers noun 
is commonly nsed in the limited sense of ' suhstantive. * 
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nothing which may noj be / and you and /V, alternately, as 
the point from* which it is vjewed. , 

“ In this universality of their a)>f)lication as dependSnt 
upon relative situation nfercly, and in the consequent 
capacity of each of them to designate any object which has 
its own specific name besides, and so, in a manner, to stand 
for and represent that other name, lies thfe essential char- 
acter of the pronoun. The Hindu title, saruanaman^ 
‘ name for everything,’ ‘ universal designation,’ is therefore 
more directly and fundamentally characteristic than the 
one we give them, pronoun^ * standing for a name.’ ” — 
Whitney. 

Some pronouns correspond in function to substantives, 
as /, he^ wilo ; others to adjectives, as ////>, ihaty which (as 
used in which man). In the etymological sense of the 
word pronoun it would lie striptly appropriatfe only to the 
former class. 

f 

76. Adverbs are derivative forms of nouns, adjectives, 
or pronouns Thus, our adverbial suffix -ly was originally 
-lice = the ablative or dative case of an adjecAve ending in 

like ; and the adverbial ending -fj\€ntoi Rpmance words 
is the Latin ablative mente,^ Swith mind ’ (Fr. bonnement= 
kindly, bona mente, ‘ with kind intgnt ’). 

Many relational adverbs are formed^ frqm demonstrative 
pronouns, as he- re, hi-ther, whe-n, &c. \ 

77. Prepositions were once adverbial prefixes to the 
verb, serving to point ou^ more clearly the direction of the 
verbal action : by degrees they detached themselves from 
the velb and came to belong to the noun, furthering the 
disappearance of its r^w^-endings, and assuming their office, 
rhe oldest preposition^ can be traced to pronominal roots ; 
others are from verba:! roots. — W hitney. 
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78. Conjunctions are of comparatively late growth, 
and are either ojf pronominal origin, or abbreviated forms 
of expression, -as — 

else = O. E. clleSy a genitive of el = alius. i 

unless = au less, cp. French d moins que. 
lest = O.E. "Sy ItS — eh minus. 

^ but = by out = (O.S. bi-^tan, O.E. butan\ 
likewise — in like wise (manner). 

&c. * &c. « 



C H A P.T E R XI , 
SC / BS 7 'ANTIVES 

79. Gender is a grammaticjil distinction, and applies to 
words only. Sex is a natural distinction, and applies to 
living objects. In Modern English, how^ever, the gender 
of a noun is always determined by '•the sex of the object 
it denotes ? i.e, nouns designating male persons or animals 
are masculine, those dcjpoting female persons or animals 
are feminine ^ and those designating inanimafe things are 
neuter, except so far as by personification we attribute sex 
to them, as ‘ The Sun in his glory, the* Moon in her 
wane.’ 

This fact is commonly expressed by saying^ that Modern 
English has natural gender. 

In many other languages, while nouhs denoting males and 
females are, for the most part (not quite always), respectively 
masculine and feminine, those demoting inanimarte objects 
are classified as masculine, feminine, aiUl rieuter, in a seem- 
ingly arbitrary manner; the choice of gender depending 
often on the ending which the word originally had. liinguagcs 
in which this is the c^se are said to hsive^ graihmatica/ 
gender. 

• » 

Loss OF Grammatical Gender m English. 

» I 

80. The Oldest English, like Greek and Latin and Modern 
German, possessed g«mmatical gender ; frtodbm (freedom) 


I 
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and wifmon (woman) were masculine, grctung (greeting) 
feminine, (wqman) and ^(chicken) neater. In O.E. 
there were very many feminine nouns, denoting female 
persons or animals, which diflere/l from the corrcspQnding 
masculine nouns, denoting males, by the addition or altera- 
tion of a suffix. Thus all nouns ending in -rt W'ere mascu- 
line, the corrcs])onding feminine suffix being ~e. Suffixes 
added to form feminines were -cHy -estre. • 


a kinsman. 
unduivdy a widower. 
miauify a monk. 

a god. 

webbay a weaver. 


viiig-e, 

IVlduWC^ 
nccctiy 
}iyden, * 

. webbe and webh-i 


a kinswoman, 
a w'idow. 
a nun. 
a goddes.s. 

>r, a Webster. 


8 1. Grammatical gender w^ent gradually out of use after 

the Norman Conquest, owing to the following causes : — 

( * 

(1) The coRfusion between masculine arid feminine 

suffixes. ^ 

(2) Loss of suffixes marking gender. 

(3) Loss ofVase inflexions in the masculine and feminine 
forms of demonstratives. 

In O.E. there are mqny instances of the same noun 
having different gpnd|:rs. Thus wc find 

« 

die (dyke) both m. and. f. 

• liyll (hiW) ,, m. and n. 

hcofon (heaven) ,, ni. and f. 

fen (fen) « m. and n. 

fri|j (peace) ,, in. and n. 

sceg (sedge) ,, in. and n. 


In the second half* of the twelfth century there are 
already several instances of the nejiter supplanting the 
grammatical gender of masculine and •feminine. 

. 9 
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Eal |>c murhSe ]k* itjc us bihat, al A/V sccal l>co j^ocl anc. 

(All the mirth thali is promised us shall be only God). , 

% Moral Poem, 1 . 364. 

Myr^ is a feminine in O.E. , . ^ 

Ilchauc|)us i3arked pa cche blissc, 5if we wullep hit iernien, in 
heiicne riche (he has prepared for us eternal bliss, if we strive to merit 
it, in the kinjjdom of heaven). ♦ 

^ ^ Old English Homilies ^ i. 19- 

Bliss IS a feminine in O.E. • 


. His nome pet we of him haven. 

He hit hale 5c, pet we craven. 

(Ilis name tli.at we of him have, that he it hallow we crave). 

^ Ibid, 59. 

Nama is a masculine in* O.E. 


'rhe number of such neuters is m;ich greater in the texts 
of the thirteenth century (cf. larCy More/ Legend of St, 
Katherine i 117; spechcy ‘ .s^^eech,^ Ancren Riwky p. 74; 
ini Ice y ‘mildness,’ ‘charity,’* !l^ayamon B, ii*. 281; sibhcy 
‘jTcace,’ ibid, A and B i. 155), and in the beginning of the 
fcnirtecnth century the grammatical gender is, as a rule, out 
use. 


82. Traces of grammatical gender were pl-eserved much 
longer in some dialects than in others. The Northern 
dialects were the first to dtscard the older distinctions, 
which, however, survived in the Southern dialect of Kent 

as late at least as 1340. » » 

N 

“ Therthe schok, the sonne dym becom 
In thare tydel^ — Shoreham. • 

Here the inflection o 5 the demonstrative shows that tyde 

is feminine. 

« » 


“ Be thise virtue the guode overcomlh alle his ^endes thane dyevel, 
the wordle, and thet vless.” — Ayenbite.* 

Dyevel is masculirle*; wordle feminine ; and vless neuter. 
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83. The names of males belong to the masculine gender, 

the names of females to the feminine gendet. The names 
of, things of ^neither sex are neuter. In a few cases the 
attribution of sex to inanimate objects has given ris^ to 
something superficially resembling grammatical gender. 
I’he sun is masculine, the^^/w// is feminine,. reversing the 
gender in Old English and Modern German.* and 

(often) boat, and names denoting kinds of ships land boat*s, 
are feminine. Otherwise the masculine or feminine is sub- 
stituted for the* neuter only when there is conscious per- 
sonification. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this 
substitution sometimes occurs where it would not now be 
admissible. 

This Virgilc niarlo by hif craft an image or a statue, and sett him in 
the middes of the cite. — Gesta Eomanonim (A.D. 1470), p 27. 

In one of which a sumpluoys temple stands 
That threats the stairs with her aspiring lop. 

« Marlowe, Eaus/tts, Scene VIII. 

84. There arc three ways of distinguishing the masculine 
and feminine in English substantives : — 

(a) By employing a different % word for the male and 
■ female. 

{b) By the use of suffixes. • 

(r) By composition. • 

85. Before thq Conquest our language possessed many 
words answering to our ‘ man.* 

The termt* man ’ corresponded generally in sense to the 
German mensch^ person, and was hot confined OKginally to 
the masculine gender ; hence it occurs frequently ip com- 
pounds with a I qualifying term ; as — ivif-man^ woman ; 
Itof-man^ sweetheart; wcb pned-man} man, male. 

* W(e*pned-nian^ 7 ). man armed with a weapon. 

I 
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Other common words for ‘ man * were i^uwiiy as in bryd- 
== bridegroom (Ger. = the ^bride’s man (the 

modern form is due to confusion with the quite different 
woid groom^ a lad) ; ^ be^rn ; ceorl^ our churl (cp. the 
cognate carl^ of Old Norse origin); wer^ (man and 
husband). * # 

« 86. L Different words for the masculine and 
feminine. 

Kattiku, Mother. 

* nuoriiER. Sister. 

Father (O. E. firder), mother viodor\ brother (O. E. br6^r\ 

sister (O.N. systir = O.E, sweostor)^ arc words inheriied from the 
original Aryan language. 

Papa. Mamma. 

These words are adopted from the Fre\ich. Papa descends from 
Latin, and ‘is a childish doubling of the first syllable of paler. 
Mamma, Fr. maman, is a similar reduplication of mader, 

» » 

So.N. • » Daughter. 

Son (O.E. J7/-«//)=one brought forth, born (cp. haini\ from the root 
to bring forth ; daughter cognate with Gr. dtrydr^p. 

Uncle. Aunt. 

Uncle is from O. Fr. uncle, oncle^ fiom Lat. avunculus. 

Aunt from O. Fr, a///dr, Lat. Munta. The O.E. wofd for uncle was 
fil earn (M.E. Pm), Ger. ohm {okeim), ( 2 ) federa. Aunt in the oldest 
Ihiglish was modrige ; cf. Welsh inodryb, aunt, Sansk. mdtrkd, malcrnal 
relative. » 

Boy. * Girl. 

Boy is not found in the oldest English*; it is of frequent Occurrence in 
MiddW English writers of the fourteenth cent.wy, by whom it is applied 
to men occupying a low position, to menial’^ervants : it is therefore 
often used as a term of contempt. The term is probably Teutonic 
origin, and is cognate with O. Du. boeve, Platt-Dcutsch o&iv, Swed. 
boj, Ger. hube. » 

The O.F. word for boy was cnapa (knave), Ger. knabe, whence 
knave-chilli^ a boy. 

' Spenser has = herdsman. Gtima if cognate with Lat. 

homo. • * 

“ Spenser uses carl for an old man, a churl. In O.E. w'e have l.he 
compound carlman = ma'b, ‘man. Cp. Scotch carlin, an old woman. 

® IVcr cognate with Lut. vir. 

\ 


K 3 
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Gir4 it> by .some connected with riatt-Dttutscli a little child. 

■ In writers of the fourteenth century j;»/V7*was of th<j common gender ; 
thus Chaucer has * = 3 0 ung persons ; and the Middle 

I^glish ex]:)ression ktiavc^q^irle occurs in the sense of hoy. 

IVctuh is a shortenetl Vorm of the M.E. ^vcnchcl, which i^ the 
‘ Ormulum ’ is applied to Isaac, anti was originally a word of the 
common gender. 

In a metrical version of the and New Testaments of the four- 
teenth century, in the Vernon MS., we find niaydcn and^;’-^w//_l,oy and 
sill 

“ liie rcche whether hit beo umyden other j^ro/u.'^ ,, 

Baciifxok. Maid. 

The derivation of hachclory which comes to us fronrw the French, is 
uncertain ; O. Fr. bachelor niei^t a servant, apprentice in arms, a 
knight-bachehir. • 

Maid is shortened from maiden (O.E. nuciidcn^ of neuter gender), a 
diminutive of the woid which appears in (L).E. as nitr^SSj a maid.' 

King. Qukkn. 

4 

(O.E. cynint;^^ is formed with the patronymic sulTix -in^ 
from the word which appears in Moder? English as Xin. Hence its 
etymological sense seems to be<‘(Ine descended from a noble race.’ 
Queen (O.E. ett^n) at first meant wife, woman, mother.- 

*Earl. Countes.s. 

Earl (O.F2, rorl) originally meant simply ‘a noble’; its inc as a 
title is of Scandinavian origin. ^ 

Counlcss (O. f 'r. conlcsse, cunlesse) in the feminine of the word lounf^ 
the Fr. synonym of carl.* 

Monk. * Nun. 

« 

Alonh (C\ E. 7numi() com*-, from the Greek through the Latin 
fnonachus. Friar (JVlidjJle 'E. frere^ O.Fr. freire, Lat.^w/tV') signifies 
a brother of a religious der. • 

Nun (O.li. nunne, yionne) from I^alin nonna, a grandmother. The 
first mt ns h"o\\\0i naturally be older women.® 

The old English feminine for ffionk was mynecctiy Middle English 
mitt c hen. 


We have the same root in Goth, ntai^-us, a boy young 

girl ; O.E. nta}^-a^ a son (cp. Irish mai\ all connected with the Sansk. 
root mahy to become great, grow. • 

.2 Cp. Goth. qhts. O.H. Gcr. chhta^ a woman, wife; Eng. quean t 
used only in a bad sense. * t 

® Cp. Gr. nairas, a priest, from /a/a, a famer. 

f 
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Wizard., Witch. 

^Wizard from Q^Fr. gitisi -\irt, guisch-art, from an older form xvischavd 
signifies a very wise man ; French word is |of Teutonic origin, 
= Icelandic visk-i\ wise. The suffix -a\^d is of the, same origin as 
that in dnmk-ard. • 

'rile oldest English words fth- wizard were dry (from the Cel lie- 
word which we liave as Driiitf)^ and wigc!ert\ one who uses wiles. 

Witch in old writers is a word of th,^^ common gender. The O.E. is 
wiicc^ to whj^h there was a corresponding masculine, wict-a.'^ 

Slovkn. Slut. * 

Sloven^ Dutch sloven. 

Slul IceT. sloltr a heavy fellow. 

Slattern {^ — slatleit) probably means tattered, fiom the verb i-//V(prcl. 

slat.y- 

. 

The following words, though apparently different, are 
etymologically connected : — 

Nephew. NiV.ce. 

Ncpheiv isVrom the l.al. ttcpo\, a grandson, through the O.Fr. uevod 
{niej\ iiiez)^ Fr. ncveii. 

* ^ » 

Niece is the Fr. nit\e from the Lat.*w///j, a grand •^laughter. 

The O.E. nef-a (nephew), (niece), are cognate with nepas and 
neplisy and with nephew and nietc. , 

The O.E. forms could not, as some have suggested, have given rise 
to nephew or iiiece^ but both w'ould assume a common form, neiWy 
which is found in O.E. writers after the Conquest, 

« , 

Lord. * Ladv. 

Lord {pd.V.. hhiford—hldf-wcard) is a compound containing the suffix 
(*7Pd!/Y/^ = keeper, guardian, as in U. K. //t»^7/7tW7/, boat-keeper. 
It is generally ex])lained as Joaf (O.E. hldf) -distiibutor. 

(O.E. — loaf-kneadcr. • , 

'The following ajipear to have becon:V associated through 
their accidental resemblance in sound ^ 

Lad. T.ass. • 

In MiddV' E, ladde is generally used in the sense of a man of an 
inferior station, a menial servant. It may possibly be a substantival use 
of the jlhst participle of lead; one who is led. 


^ Cp. O.E. webh-ay a male weaver ; webh-Cy a female weaver. 

Robert of Brunne hve^t^vde, a feminine term equivalent \oslattefny 
for which we now write (\ivd-y. 
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Imss does not occur in Knglish writers 1 >^fore about A. D. 1 300, and 
only in Northern writers. The earliest speVing is lasce. It is perhaps 
from the O. N. Idsk^va ( = O. Swedi^ losk in Idsk ^kotta, unmarried 
woman), the feminine of an adjective which appears in Icel. as Idskr. 
cp: ass in Northern dialcc^s for ashes^ O.E. asce^ and Scotch buss — 
bush • j *■ 

In the following pairs ong of the words is a cpmpound 

Man. Woman. r , 

See remarks on Man, p. 130, § 85. 

Bridegroom. Bridb. •• 

See remarks on Groom, p. 131, § 85. 

Notice loo that the masculine informed from the feminine. 

These terms arc mostly apjdied to newly-married persons. “ And is 
tlie bride and bridegroom coinrng home ?*’ — Shakespeare. 

Husband. Wife. 

Husband is not the band^ hond^ or support of the house, as some have 
ingeniously tried to make out, but .signifiecl originally the master of the 
housCf paterfamilias, ». 

= house ; /i.W=O.N. bondt, a participial form of the verb 
to inhabit, cultivate ; so that bondi = husbandman, the possessor as 
well as the cultivMor of the soil attached to his house. Bond-men 
came to signify (i) peasants ^ (2) c hurls ^ slaves ; hence the compounds 
bond-slave, bond-age, which have nothing to do w'ith the verb bind, or 
the noun bond. , 

IVife was ofteff used in older writers in the sense of woman ; hence 
it occuis in some compounds with this meaning, as fsh-wife, house-wife, 
housewife ; good -wife. 

Sire. Madam. 

Sir is from O. Fr. Yx.%ire, Lat. senior. 

Madam = Fr. madamm = my lady = mea domina. , 

.Spenser frequently Msd.'dajne in the sense of lady. 

Sire and/Zaw are sliH applied to the father and mother of animals. 

Grandsin and beldam are sometimes found for grandfather and 
grandmother. , 

Names of Animals. r* 

Boar. Sow, • e 

Boar (O.E. 'originally only one, of many names for the male 
swine. Eofor (cp. Dan. ever-siuin) and bearh died out very early ; the 
latter still survives in harro 7 v-pig. Stav (O, B. sugu) is cognate with 
Lat. sus, I 
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The general term of thi^ species was Swine, O.E. swfn, cp. swin- 
stede = pigsty. , 

GHs {p-ise, gi‘tce\ from O. N. is used by oiyr older writers for a 
young pig. 

Farrow — O.^. fearh = a little pig. ,* * 

% 

Bull. Cow. 

Bail (Middle English i>ulle) is not found in the oldest English. It 
probably conics* from the Icelandic bo?t. 

Bullock ((^.E. bulluc) is properly a little bull, a bull-calf. 

Cow — O.E. r//V cognate with Gr. /SoDs, Lat. bdi, ox. 

'• 'I’he F r. baeuf aLso signifies bull. The general term for the species 
was Ox (CLE. oxd). There were other special designations, as steer 
(O.E. stIoV), Ger. stier. 

Heifer = O.E. hlah-fore, heafre, of which the first syllable signifies 
high, great. The second element is connected with Ger. /arse, young 
cow. Cp. hlah-dlor — roe-buck. ** 

Buck. , Doe. 

Buck = O.E. bt4c and Intcca ; doe = O.E. dd. In O. K. hcefer signifies 
he-goat, cognate with Lat. caper ; rah, rd =5 roe = caprea. 

AVr/ = O.N. ki^ ; an O.E. word for kid was ticcen, Ger. zitkdein. 


Hart. Roe. 

if - 

Hart, O. E. heorut, heart = horwecl ; cp. ernuts. Htnd = cerva. 
Deer (O.E. ddor) was once a general term for an aitimal (wild), hence 
Shakespeare talks of “rats and mice, and such small deerF 

% 

Stag. Hind. 


Stag = Iccl. steggr, w'hich was applied to the males of many species. 
In the English provincial dialects s^ag or steg = a gander or a cock. 
Bailey has stagg-ard, a hart in its fourth year. • 


Ram 

Wether 


E\vr. 


liam (O.E. ramm) is prc»l)ably cognate with O.N. rammr, strong. 
Wether VO. \L. w^cr'), corresponds t(>*Golhic wi\>rus, 1 jimb ; origin- 
ally “ a yearling animal,*' from the Indo-Euroi>ean wet-, a year (Gr. 
€Tos ) ; cp. Lat. Vilnius, a calf. % 

Ewe (O.E. eowti, eow), cognate with Lat. avis.* 

Hound. Bitch. * 


Hound = O.E. hitnd, cognate with Lat. canis. * 

Dog is iri O. E. doega, dog^a. It is found in the cognate dialects, 
f). Dan. dogge, Icel. doggr. Tike occurs sometimes in early English 
for a d9g. ’ 

Bitch = O.E. bicc-e, » 


''^ickliflTe has shee-oxe. 
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Stallion. JIare. 

^Stallion (O.Fr. has supplanted Une O.E. and stJda 

(steed). 1 « 

Horse (O.E. hori) was originally of the neuter gender. 

/I/are, the feminine of an dviginal inascu" 


masculine, mcarh. 
Fii-LV. 


Colt. \ 

Foal j 

Eoa/f O.E. Gcr. f/d/en. Eat, /////// j. 

'Cock. Hen. 

Hcfi had a corresponding masculine, in O.E. 

and hcmie. 

Gander. Goose. 


cp. Gcr. halm 


Gander gan-d-ra) and Goose (O.E. gos = gous^ ure related 
words. « 

The d in gander is merely euphonic as in thunder ; 7'a is the .suffix 
and the root is i^an = gans^ a goose ; cp. Icel. gds^ goose ; gasi^ gander ; 
also Ger. gans^ Gr. x'h^i Latin anser {— hanser), 

Drakp' Duck. 

Duch = O.E. dohe = diver (connected with the verb to t/mh, Middle 
Dutch diiiken^ O.H.G. iiichan^ to dive, idiinge) has no etymological 
connection with ’ 

'I'he word drahe is cognate with L. Ger. drake : it appears com- 
pounded with O.H.G. aunt (= O.E. ened) duck, in O. II.G. anh'ahho^ 
whence Mod. Gtr. tmterich, drake. 


Ruff. 

Eeeve seems a feminine of 

^ Milter. 
Drontf.. 


Reeve. 


« S fawner. 
Rke. 


87. II. The Gender m*arked^^ by difference of 
terminatipn. e 

The feminine is usually^? jrmed from the masculine. ' 

A. Obs(^ete modes of forming the feminine : — 

(i) By the ^uffix -en. 

In the oldest English -en w'as a common' feminine suffix, as — 


M. 

Cas-ere (emperor) 
Fox *« 

God (a god) 

Manna (man servant) 
Wulf (wolf) 


, i 

Caser-n (cmi)ress). 

(I^'yx'cn (vixen). 

Gyden (goddess). 

Mcnri'm (w'oman -.servant). 
Wvlfi/ii f she- wolf) 
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Fyxeriy gyden do n*t derive directly from fox^ god^ for 
then we should have '‘^0x611^ ^ gede^i^ the vowel-change of 0 
being e (cf. § 58); the leminines^ of fox, ^ god were, in 
Teutonic, fuhsim, because ‘the original u was not 

changed into 0 when an i followed in the next syllable. 
Fuhsinl and ^gudinl, then, were regularly changed into fyxe 7 i 
and gydetiy 

• In modern English we have only preserved ofie word with 
this suffi;^ — vixen. 

The V in vixen is Southern, cf. § 48. 

In Scotch, carl-in = an old womfyi. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find a few more of these 
feminines, as — minchen,^ a nun ; ^volvene, a she- wolf ; dovene, a she- 
dovc ; schalkette, a female servant, from schalk (O.IC. suah\ a man- 
servant, which exists in viarschal «nd seneschal. 

(2) By the suffix -ster. 

In the oldest Elnglish vve liave ivnymerous class of Words ending in 
’Ster (sire, sieve), corresponding to masculine forms in -ere. 


M. 

baec-ere 

(baker) 

biec-estre. 

fiSel-ere 

(fiddler) 

fiSel-estre. 

hearp-ere 

(harper) 

hearp-estre. 

sang-ere 

(sin^ei) 

sang-j^stre. 

seam- ere 

(sewer) 

seam-estre. 

ijEpp-ere 

(bar-man) 

* tiepp-estre. 

webb-ere 

(weaver) 

webb-estre. 


Up to the end of the thirteenth centurj -slcr was a characteristic 
sign of the feminine gender, and by its means new feminines could be 
alwajK formed from the masculine. ^ ' 


^ This suffix is found in several of the Aryan languages : cp. Gcr. 
sang-er (singer) and smigerin ; fuchs (fox) and fitchs^n ; Gr. ijpuitvT)^ 
hero-z;/^ (O.Fr. hero-me ) ; Intin regina. 

Margravine and Landgravine contain the Romance suffix -inc (as in 
heroine^ and not, the Teutonic -in. 

Lithuanian gandras, stork ; gandr-enc (f. ). 

Sansk. Indra (name of a gofl) ; Indrant (the wife of Indra). 

The Sanskrit shows that n is no mark of gender, but of possession ; 
the t is the sign of gendir,, which appears in Lithuanian -ene, but is Jbst 
in the English -m, Ger, •■inn. 
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Ill the twelfth and thirteenth centuries \\je find some curious forms, 

bellej^MgcstrCy a female ^bell-ringer. ^ 

wic-thenestrcy a weekly woman- servant. 

honfcsirey a cellaress. 

ivasshcstrey a washerwoman. j * 


In the fourteenth century we find the suffix -ster giving place to the 
Norman-Frcnch -ess, and there fs consequently a want' of uniformity 
in the employment of this termination. Thus Robert of ^^^-uime uses 
sangstevy songster, *as a masculine J In Purvey ’s Recension of 
Wickliffie’s translation of the Scriptures we find songstcre used for thef 
masculine singer ; and Wickliffe uses webbesterc as a masculine. 

Daumicre (a female dancer), hotestre {ho^iQ^^^toinhestcre (=dattnsiere) 
arc hybrid words, and etymologically as bad as sleeressCy ,&c. 

In the ' Pilgrimage of the Lyf of Manhode (beginning of fifteenth 
century), we have only one word f!i as the name of a female, viz. 
hangestre = the feminine of hangman or hatigere (p. 144). 

The following feminines iil -ess occur in this work : — mcyeresscy 
enejuerottresse, bigilottresscy fondyeressCy constahlessey jogclouressCy fur- 
gcresscy skorcheressCy enchant ouressCy bacon rcsscy gravcresscy gold -smith - 
esse, d i sport er esse, ^ 

Still a good number of words with this suffix arc to be found as 
feminines late in^hc fifteenth century^ as—' 


kempstei*= pectrix, 
Webster = textrix. 
dry ster = siccatrix. 
sewster •= sntrix 


baxter = pistrix. 

salster = salinaria. 

brawdster= pal maria. 
huxter = auxiatrix 


We have nov' only one femininq word with this suffix, viz. 
spinster : but huckster was used very late as a feminine. 
Hucksterer and man-huckster new masculines formed 

from the feminine. * 

When the suffix -ster was felt no longer to mark the 
gender, some new fey-inines were formed by the addition 
of the Romance 'French -ess to the English -ster, as 

^ The Northern dialects of the twelffh and thirteenth centuries 
seldom employ this suffix, and it is often found, as in Robert of Brunne, 
in masculine nouns (marking the agent). 

In the ‘ Ormulum ’ we find huccesterr — huckstery wnich is pi'obably 
masculine. ' ^ 

In Wickliffe we find signs that this suffix was going otit of use to 
mafk gender in the double forms that he employs, as dwell-stere and 
dwetler^esse, sleesiere and sleercsscy daunstere aiji daunseressa, 
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songstr-ess and seamstr-ess,* which hybrid forms arc 
etymologically speaking, double feminines.^ 

The suffix ~ster now often marks the ap'int with more or less a s^'pse 
of contempt and depreciation, probably under the influence of the I^ate 
Latin suffix -aster in such words as poetaster ; cf. the French suffix -dtrc 
(Old French-flj/'rtf) m bletidtrc^ lotigedtrCy &c. ; as punster^ trickster ^ 
gamester. ‘ * 

In Elizabethan writers we find drugsterp hackster (swords- 
man), teamster^ seedster (sower), throwster^ rhymester^ 
whipsterl &c. 


B. Romance suffixes. > 


To replace the obsolete English modes of forming the 
feminine, several suffixes are used to mark the gender. 


t 

(i) Lat. -or (m.), and -ix (f.). 

% 

M. ♦ * 

adjutor 

testator 

&c. 


K. 

adjutrix. • 
testatrix. 
&c. * 


(2) Romance -ine. 

M. 

hero 

landgrave 

margrave 

(3) Romance -a. 


M. 

sultan 

signor 

infant 


F. 

heroine. 

landgravine. 

margravine. 


5C ' 

sullan-a.* 
signor-a. 
infant -a. 


In M.H. the Romance fern, suffix •ere is used in chambrerCy Fr. 

’= cljiamber woman ; tavefufere = laundress. “God hath 
maad me (Penitence) his chaumbrere and his laveiiJereJ* — Pilgrimage. 

3 * 

* Howell uses hticksteress and spinstress as feminines. Ben Jonson 
uses seamster and songsMn to express the feminine ; while Shakespeare 
uses- spinster sometimes ^s ^ spinner. 
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(4) The French -ess is, however, rthe ordinary feminine 
suffix, and the oiijy living mode of foVming frosh feminines ; 
-ess is Med. Lat. issa. which occurs also in the Old 

w . ' • 

English = ^ ^ « 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find contesse = 
countess; ew/>cfrssc = emiircfs. In the fourteenth century 
-ess began to take the place of tlic English -sfer, afid was no 
doubt at first added only to Romance words ; after a time, 
it was added to Teutonic as well as to borrowed words. 

In the Elizabethan period we find that it was added 
more frequently to distinguish the feminine than at present. 

Spenser has championessy va^salcssy worrionressy Szc. 
Chapman uses herocssy butleresSy waggonesSy rectressy &c. 
i^See Trench’s “ English, Past and Present,” p. 156.) 

'Fhe suffix -ess is not used in Eng. to form new f names of 
female animals; such words as iionesSy tigressy iJcc., were 
taken from OW French. , • 

(i) The suffi>i>m is added to the simple masculine, as — 

M. F. 

baron baron -ess. 

giant ^ € giant -Cbs. 

&c. • &c. 


(2) The masculine ending ‘1 

as — , ‘ • 

catcr-/i’ 

sofeer-er 

&c. 

\ 

(3) The masculine ending (-( 
the addition of -ess : — 

( M. 

actor 

conductoi 


dropped before the suffix, 

F. 

cater- ess 
sorccr-css. 

&c. 

?/*, ^-er) is shortened before 


F. 

actress. 

condt'ctrcss. 
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(4) Duchess is front O.Fr. diicesse^ duchesse ; marchioness^ 
from Med. L*at. marchio ; mistress^ Middle E. maisteresse^ 
from master^ Middle E. maister. . , 

• 

88. III. Geiuler is sometimes denoted by com- 
position. 

In the < 5 ldcst English wc find traces of a qualifying word compounded 
*vith a general term, as man-child, boy ; 7fv/-wrt;/ = woman ; 

cwCn-fugoI^ a female bird. In later times we find cnave‘child=\>oy, 

(1) By using the words male and female. 

M. ' F. 

male-servant female-servant. 

(2) By using man, woman, or^maid. 


man -se r van t maid-ser van t . 

men -singers e ^ women -singcis* 

(• 

Sometimes we find sa-vant- mau^ sa-vant^maidf washtr-womau^ milk- 
viau^ milk-maid. 

(3) By the use of he and she, mostly in the names of 
animals. > 

M. ^ K. 

he-goat she-goat. 

he-bcar. 1 she-be.ar. 

0 

“ l)e bestes all, bath sco and Mitudi, 61^9, 10205. 

y A clcne he-lambc.” — J hid. 6 o 6 T. ^ 

» 

Jn Shakespearc^s time he and she were used 9s nouns ; 
and not only did people talk of he's and she's^fox males and 
females, ^ but even of the fairest he and the fairest she ; 
whence he and she are also compounded with substantives, 
especially to convey a contemptuous or ridiculous sense, as 
“Howl, you he monks 'and you she monks.” — Drant's 
Sermons. ,, 

'tJp. hc-devil, she-devil. 
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(4) Dog and biich^ as dog-fox^ bifck^ox^ 8 cc. 

(5) Buck and doe^ as buck-rabbit, doe-rabbity*^Scc. 

-(6) Boar and so 7 Cf, .boar-pig, sow-pig. 

(7) Ewe in ewe-lamb (Gen. xxi*. 18). * 

(8) Colt and filly, as col t-fi()a I, filly-foal. ^ 

(9) Cock and hen, as cock-spa rnnu, hen-sparrow a* ^ 

“Take hede of those egges that he blont on hothe endes, and ther 
shal be henne cheheus^ and those that be longe and shar^e on bothe 
elides shal be cockc chckeiny — L. Anijkewk, Babys Book, p. 222. 

In names of animals the class-name is frequently treated 
as neuter, as “ In its natural state the hedgehog is 
nocturnal.” 

So also in words denoting children without denoting the 
sex, as child, baby, &c. „ 


II. NITMBER. 

89. Some languages, as Sanskrit, Greek, &c., have three 
numbers, singular (marking one object), plural (more than 
one), dual (two). 

The oldest* English had the dual number only in the 
personal pronouns, which wx no longer preserve. 

90. In the oldest English there* were several plural 
endings, -as, -an, -u, a, -0. After the Norman Conquest 
these were reduced "J* ) to -es, -en, -e ; (2) to -es, -en , and 
finally the suffix -a or -s became the ordinary plural ending. 

Thus -as , was originally only the plural sign of one 
declension of masculine nouns, as, fisc, fish, pi. fisc;as. 

When -as became -es, it still remained for the most 
part a distinct syllable, as in the following passage in 
Chaucer : — 

“ And with his stremes dryeth ili the greves 
The silver dropcs hongyng on *1110 leevesl^ 
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Spenser has several instances. 

^ * 

“ In wine and'oylc they wash his woimdes wide Q. i. 5. 17. 

Hawes has many instances of the fuller form -ry, as — * 
“llic knig/ifcsd\\ unto their went.” — Pastime of Pleasure^ p. 131. 

91. Though we have only onJ plural ending, wc make a 
very vigorous use of it. We have replacocl foreign ])lurals 
hy it, as insects^ indexes^ thorn ses^ ethics^ &c. We .add it to 
adjectives used as substantives, as goods ^ cvils^ blacks, sweets, 
vitals, commojis,^ &c. ; to verbal nouns, as cuttings, scrapings, 
&c. ; and to pronouns, as othe^^, noughts, 

92. The reduction of -es to -s^causes the suffix to come 
into direct contact with the last letter of the substantive to 
which it i: added, and by which it is affected. 

(a) If the substantive ends in a voiced mut{?, a liquid, or 
a vowel, J is pronounced voiced as tubs, lads, stags, hills, 
hens, feathers, trees, days, folios, 

(p) If the substantive ends in a breath mute, s takes the 
breath sound, as traps, pits, stacks, 

(r) The fuller form -es is retained. when the substantive, 
ends in “ hisses and buzzes such^ as ss, sh, x, ch ; as 
glasses, ivishes, foxes, chsirches, ages, judges, 

* . . • 

{d) Words of pure English origin ending in f, -fe, -If, 
with preceding long vowel (except (?f;^ake their plurals in 

' There is an inconvenience attached to these plurals, i.e\ they have 
more than one meaning : thus, blacks is used for black tyes (Trevisa), 
hlack draperies (Bacon), socty particles, and black-a-moors, i.e. black 
Moors ; there were al&o white Moors. Cp. = familiar friends 

and familiar spints. 

While we can talk of our betters, our superiors, we cannot, like 
I ley wood, speak of our oide.v and biggers, nor* complain, with the 
author of ‘The Booke of Nurture,’ of not knowing our breefes from 
longes ” = short and long Vowels. Cp. “ my worthies and my valiants,''^ 
— Drant. 
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-7'es, pronounced -vs^ as leaf^ leavec ; thief ^ thieves; wife^ 
wives ; shelf shef^'es; ivolf wolves. * ‘ 

•Tn roof hoof ^reef the f is^ retained and s only added. We sometimes 
find elfsy instead of elves. , ^ i 

(e) In Romance words'/ remains unchanged, and the 
plural is formed by as briefs^ chief s.^ g^ifs, fifesitMrifes. 

f * 

Exceptions. — In Middle English we find prooves^ kerchieves, 
beeves. 

(f) Words ending in -rf form the plural by the addition 
of Sy and the / is left unchanged, as cliffy cliffs ; dwarf 
dwarfs. 

r 

We sometimes find slavery 'ivharvesy citvarve^ scarvesy mastivesy 
written for staff'^y divarfsy ivharfsy scarfsy mas/lffs ; and in* old writcis, 
turves for turfs. In KastalPs Chionicles, 1529, we find tojvesy pi. 
of turf. Tin'Vds occurs several linyis in* Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘The 
Return of the Native.’ * 

(g) Words terminating in a single y keep the old ortho- 
graphy, and y is changed into /, as flyy flies ; cityy cities. 

In earlier English the singular ended^in -iCy as flicy titie. 

Y remains unchanged if it is preceded by another written 
vowel, and s (i)ronounced Z) only is added, as boyy boys ; 
play y play s^ ; valley y valley:. 

Until recently vatlies^ uonkiesy pulliesy &c., were not uncommon; 
monies is still often.fonnd, though avoided by careful writers. Alkali 
has for its.olural alkalies. 

{li) Words in -0 (not those ii? 4 o)y mostly of foreign 
origin, form the plural in -es (sounded as 0), as echoesy lieroesy 
potatoes. 

Words in -io add Sy as foliosy se.‘aglios. 

^ A few of later origin in -0 and -ac? add J, as dominos^ 
grottos y tyroSy cuckoos y Hindoos. ‘ 
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(/) Particles used as substantives take -s or -es for their 
plural, as u/>s and do7un^ ; ayes and noes (or aye^s and nds)'; 
the O's and Macs ; pros an& cotis ; et-ceteras, 

(y) In compounds the pKiral is formed byj, blackbirds^ 
payjnasters. 

When tljje adjective (after the trench method) is the last 
part of the compound, the sign of the plural is added to the 
substantive, as attorney s-^eneral^ courts-martial. So in 
j)fepositional compounds, as sons-m-la70, fathers-in-la7£f, 
lookers-on^ mcfi-of-war. 

(k) When full is compoiindeS with a noun, s is added to 
the last element, as handfuls^ cupfuls ; but not if the terms 
arc kept distinct, as handfuls of marbles ; “ we have 

our hands full of work/^ 

In Old English such forms as handful^ shipful were 
mostly regarded as adjective •compounds, and*did not take 
the plural sign. 

* 

93. Plural formed by vowel-change — 


foot. 

O.E. 

fit ; ^ 

j)lural 

feet, 

0 .<E. 

fH. 

tooth. 

O.E. 

m; 

plural 

te.eth. 

O.E. 

/<•«. 

mouse, 

O.E. 

77nh ; 

plural 

mice, 

O.E. 

771 ys. 

louse, 

O.E. 

his ; 

plural 

lice. 

O.E. 

ih. 

goose. 

O.E. 


plural 

geese, 

i).K. 

i^Cs. 

man. 

O.E. 

771077 ; 

pluraV 

men. 

O.E. , 

77167. 


All these words once had a plural ending. **rhe vowel of tlie plural 
suffix, though lost, has left its influence in the charge of the root-vowel ; 
cj». O. Sax. foti = feet, bC>ci = O.E. AV = books. 

See remarks on Vowel -change, § 58, 

. > 

94. Plurals in -en (O.E. -a7i). 

There was, in O.E., a^ well as in th« other Teutonic 
languages, a declension exactly answering to that of r/yc/xwv 
in Greek, homo in Latih. 
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Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. ^ 

014 English. 

riy€fiwif 

fiycfi-6v-os 

homo® 

hana® (cock^ ^ 

han-a 

hom-in-is 

han-in|S 

han-an 

riycfi-6v-t 

*T)y^}i-6v-a 

^hom-in-i 

han-in 

han-an 

hom-in-cm t 

Iian-an 

hanan 

riy€fi-6if-€5 
Tiyefi-6v‘wv 
Tiym-6-tTi ’ 

horn- in- cs 

han-aw s 

han-ftrf 

hom-in-um 

han-an-e 

han-en-a 

hom-in-ibiis 

han-am (from han-an-am) 
Wan-s 

han-uin 

riycfi-ovas 

hom-in-cs 

han-an 

(i) There 

were a larger number of these w 

• 

ords in the 


oldest English which formed the plural in -an \ only one of 


these plurals is now in common use, oxen = O.E. ox-an. 


Shoon^ O.E. genithe plural sceStta, and hosm^ O.P2. hosan^ are more 
or less obsolete. * • 

Spenser frequently uses cycu ~ O.E. lagan ^ Provincial English ten; 
and foen = O . E. fiUi^ foes. 

(2) Some words th*at now form their plural in ?i had 
originally plurals ending in a vowel, to which n has been 
added. t . •* 

Kine. — The e is no part of the plural, as we find in 
Middle Engli^i kin and ken. Cow originally made its 
plural by vowel-change, O.E, r//, a cow, plural cj. Cp. 
O.E. 7mis (mouse), 7?iys (mice). 

In Middle English we find ky\ kye, kine^ still preserved in 
the North of England. 

« 

Child-r-e-n is an interesting r^dic of what was once a 
peculiar declension. Corresponding to nouns like yev-09 in 
Greek, gen us in there were nouns in O.E. which were 

formed by the sfiffix -r (from Germanic -0, Indo-European 
-s)y sucii as sa/or (hall), a variant of se/e, dbgor (day), a 
variant of (fceg^ sigor (victory), a variant of sige. Lut while 
in these nouns the old suffix r appears both in singular and 
plural, others dropped it in the singular, and kept if in the 

** ^ «• 

^ From riy€fi-6y-(n 

- From hom>on. , v 

3 From hanan. 


f 
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plural, as in lomh (lamb ) — lombru (lambs), cealf (calf)— 
cealfru^ ag (tgg)—dgru, cild^ (child ) — cildruy 

In the twelfth and thirteenth cenUiries we# find c{ld-7\j/ 
converted into (t) child-i^-e and (2) c)iild-r-e- 72 . 

In the fourteenth century we find in the Northern dialects 
childer^^chWth^Wy where the l 4 as become -er (cp. O.E. 
ealra^(i)^alre, (2) aller^ (3*) alder). , 

• In Middle-English of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries we find calvre?}^ Ia 77 ibren^ and eyrcft (eggs).^ 

Brethren* — In the oldest English the plural of bro^or 
was b 7 V^ru (brb^ra). In tlife thirteenth century this 
became (i) brothr-e^ (2) brol/ir-e n X^^otheren\ (3) b 7 'eth 7 ^-e, 
(4) b 7 'ethr-e- 7 i^ (5) brotheres {b 7-0 f hers). ^ 

In the l^^orthern dialects in the fourteenth century we 
find brefhre becoming In'ether.^ 

'I’Ijc c in Incthren seems to hate* arisen fiom the clative singular 
they). 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we find that the oldest 
English dohtrit became doktren^ dongktretty deht?’C7?, .^nd deitcr. 

Sister and mother once belonged to the same declension. 

Treen = O.E. treo 7 v-u is used by Sackville (“ Induction ”) ; — 

“ The wrathful Winter, 'proaching on apaci?, 

With blustering blasts had all ybar’d the treen.'* 


95. Some words, originally neuter and flexionless in the 
plural, have the same form for the^sirigular and the plural. 

• * 

1. Deer =O.E. dior, pi. de(?r: ^ 

2. Sheep =O.E. sceaf, pi. sceap. \ 

* 

^ Cp. Carlton’s story of a Mr. Sheffield who asked for eggs at the 
Foreland, aijd could not get them, because nobody knew what he 
meant by it ; “at. last another sayd that he wolde have eyren, then the 
gf'od wyf sayd that she understod hym wel.” — C axton’s Eneydos^ 
i'lologue. * 

“These be my mother, hrether^ and sisters. — Bp, PiLKlNGTOj« 
(died 1575). * . 

^ Sistren pccurs in the Fardell of Facion (1555). 


L 2 
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3. Swine =»O.E. swhi^ '^VswUi. 

4. Nea^ =O.E. ntat (used collectively to include 

^ , steer ^ heifer^ calf)^ 

Tills class once included the /bllowing words \—~folh^ yeai\ 
yohe^ head, score, pound, ha^r, horse,- &c. 

96. IVIany substantives are treated as plurals and take no 
plural sign, as — 

(1) Words used in a collective sense : cavalry, mfaniry, 
harlotry, fish, fined, cattle, poultry. 

Capgrave uses gander as ci plufal. In the Fardell of Facion 
we read that '‘'‘quail and mallard are not but for the richer 
sort.” 

(2) Names expressive of quantity, mass, weight (when 
preceded by numerals), as : pair, frace, couple, dozen, score, 
^ross, quire, ream, stone, tun, last, foot, fathom, mile, 
chaldron, bushel. 

Also cannot^ shot, shilling, mark ; rod, and furlong {Far- 
dell of Facion). 

In the phrase horse and foot W 9 have either a contraction of {a) 
ho7'scmen and footmen, or of {b) men on horse (Middle E. 7nen an horse) 
and 7Hen on foot (Middle E men a foot). 

97. Some substantives have a double plural form, with 
different meaning, as— 

Brothers (by blood), freth?'en * (of an order of comnuinity). 

Cloths (sorts of cloth) ; clothes (garments, clothing). 

Dies (astamo for coining, &c.) ; dice (for gaming). 

^ In earlier V^.goai is treated as a plural ; — “ Jabel d/;parted tl?e floklds 
of scheep from the llokkis of gootl' — Capgrave, p. 8 . Also worm:— 
“All kindes of bca^tes, fowle, and wormed^ — Fardell of Facion. 

2 “Tame and well-ordered horse, but wild and unfortunate children.” 
-Ascham. . ' 

^ This distinction is, of course, comparatively recent 
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Peas (the pi. of pea) ; peSe (collective). Pea^ O.E. pisa, is derive^ 
from Lat. pisuvi, • In M.E. find pi. pesen (and p^ses). The s belongs 
to the root, and is no inflexion. *VVhen the old pi. ending w.as lost, 
pease was looked upon as a plural, and new sing\ilar, pea, wr* 
coined.^ , 

Pennies (a number of separate coins) ; ptnee (collective). Penny, 
O.E. penig, pi. peuegas {pennyes, pans/Jipens), without any distinction of 
meaning. Vihen pence is compounded with a numeral as the name of 
a separate coin, we can regard it as a singular, aiu> make it take the 
plural inflexion, as two sixpences. 


98. Foreign^ words usually take the English plural. Some 
few keep their original plural, a^ — 



Sing. 

Plural. 

i.niin [1 ) 

arcanum 

arcana. 

addendum 

• addenda. 

» 

datum 

data. 


erratum 

errata. 


stratum 

strata.^ 


magus » , 

f/iagi. 


7 'adius 

ladii. 


minutia 

m inutile. 


species 

speeJes. 


&c. 

&c. 

Lat. from Greek (2) 

axis • 

axes. , 

basis * 

bases. 


ellipsis 

* ellipses. 


&c. 

» 

&c. 

Romanic (3) 

liionsieur ^ 

, messieurs. 

bamiit 

banditti. * 

• 

&c. 

V •&c. 

Hebrew (4) 

cherub 

■ 

che^'ubim. 

seraph 

1 

seraphim. 

• 


* Spenser lias— 
Surrey — 


Not worth a pese.^' 

<• * 

“a peso 

f ^bove a pearl in price.” 

“Not worth two peason ” —peasen. 
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Home of these have the English plural, as — appendixes^ 
calixes^ rorfexes^tcritermiSy autoinatons^ phenomenons^ memo- 
randums^ spe\‘fnims, focuses, funguses^ similes, beaus, seraphs, 
cherubs, as well as their original plurals, appendices, \c(flices, 
vorfices, criteria, automata, phenomena, jnemoranda, spectra, 
foci, fungi, similia, beaux, ieraphim, cherubim (and seraphin, 
cherubin). ^ , * 

99 Some have two plurals with different meanmgs, as — 

indexes (of a book) - indices (signs in algebra). 
geniuses (men of genius) garni (spirits, supernatural beings). 

loo. Many substantives arc u.sed only in the plural, as — 

(i) Substantives denoting things that consis^t of more 
than one part, and consequently always exi)ress pluiality, 
a- — ‘ ‘ 

{a) Tarts of the body : lights (a synonym of lungs ; the 
L.ttcr, howcvci*J has a singular), entrails, chitterlings. 

( 1 ) ) Clotliing : breeches, slops, trowsers, drawers. 

^ I 

(c) 'J'ools, instruments, implefnents, &c. : shears, scissors, 
pliers, snuffers, tongs, scales, &c- (Shakespeare uses ballance 
‘as a plural. “A peyre of bhllaunce^ — Drant.) 

(2) Names of things c 6 nsidered in the mass or aggregate, 

as — embers, lees, mo^l^..ses. " 

Many* foreign words are used only in the idural, as 

aborigines, ficces, literati, prolegomena, &c. 

« 

TO I. The English plural sign sometimes replaces the 
original plural, as nomads, pleiads, hyads, rhinoccrose*s. 

Of a similar kind are — ^ 

' Cherubims and seraphims occur in Elizabethan English. 


I 
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abstergents {—absicrgentia). 

^ analec*^ ( = analecta) . 

arms (=fl!;7|/rt). • 

annals ( = &c 

102. The plurals of .some substantives differ in meaning 
from the singulars, as antic^ antics ; beef^ beeves ; chap^ chaps ; 
draughty df^aughts ; checker^ checklrs ; forfeit^ forfeits ; record^ 
records ; 'scale, scales ; spectacle, spectacles grain, grains; 
ground, grounds ; water, waters ; copper, coppers ; iron, irons ; 
compass, Compasses ; return, returns ; &c. &c. 

So too verbal substantives, as cutting and cuttings ; siveep- 
ing and sweepings, &c. , 

103. Many adjectives used as substantives form their plural 
regularly, as good, goods ; captive, captives ; lunatic, lunatics ; 
c]). commons, eatables, betters, superiors, odds, extras. 

To this class, with English plural substituted for foreign 
adjective plural, belong acoustics, analytics, •ethics, optics, 
politics. 

104. Some plural forms are sometimes tre«Jted as singulars, 
as amends} bellotcfs} gallows,^ means,* news,^ odds} pains} 
sessions, shambles, smalbpox,^ , tidings} wages. ^ 

Most of these are comparatively Iqte plurals, and the sin- 
gular was once used where we empldy the plural. 

105. Alms, eaves', riches, though treated as plurals, 

are singular in form. ^ , * 

^ Amends from Fr. amende. Robert of BriAine has the amends 
was I' \ 

® Middle E. “a grel Mygh “a peyre be/yes.^'—Ttlgnmage, 
111,116.^ 

* Originally pi. = O.E. galgan. 

^ Means {Vx.-tmoycn^ Lat. medium). 

News (Fr. nouvelles, I, at. nova), 

“ Odds in it is odds — it is njost probable. * 

^ In the singular /«*« = suffering ; in the plural = sufferings, trouble. 

-/’i^jifss-poc-s ; chicken-pock^ pock mark. 

® Tidings. O.E. tldcnde. The plural is rare in O.E. 
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Alms = Gr. cXcT^/ioo-iViy ; O.E. w/messt% a/messe^ almes. 
tn Middle EngH^li we find pi. elmesseti^ aimehes} 

• Riches ='O.Fr. richcsce ; Middle English richeise^ richesse. 
In Middle English we find pi.* riNiesses. Alms and riches 
are etymologically no mcjre plurals than arp largess and 
noblesse. i 

I ' 

Eaves = O.E. yfes^ margin, edge. 

We sometimes find c.r^//-droppers = caves-droppers \ esen 
— M.E. efesen, eaves. 

106. Summons is a skigukr form (- O.Fr. semonse ; 
Middle English somons)^ and is usually treated as such, 
making the [)1. summonses. 

107. Proper names form the plural regulaily, except 
where a plural form is adopted fr^m the foreign language 
to which the name belongs, Uoratius^ the Horaiii. 

108. Design^itions of nationality which were originally 
adjectives take no plural sign if ending in a sibilant, as 
Dutch^ English, Scotch, Chinese (but Milton has Chineses). 

109. In designations of persons formed by two substan- 

tives, the former having a qualifying function, only the last 
adds s for the plural, as master bakers, brother squires^ the 
two doctor Johns. ' * 

We, however, may V ay the Miss Browns or the Misses 
Brown. ^ * 

Where*two titles are united the last now usually takes the 
plural, as major-generals : a few old expressions sometimes 
occur in which both w’^ords, following the Frenph idiom, 
take the plural, as knights-templars, lords-lieutenants, ' lords- 
justices. * • 

* Cp. “he osketl an alms^ (Acts iii. 3.)* All a common riches'^ 
- John Flei chli:, Wit without Money. 
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iio. Many geographical names are frequently plural in 
form, as AthinSy Thebes (bjut these are singular in construc- 
tion), the NetherlandSy IndieSy Azores, Alps., 


. III. CAjBE. 

•3 

111. In some languages nouns (substantives and adjec- 
tives) take different forms (cases) in different relations in a 
sentence. 

The movilble or variable terminations of a noun are 
called its case-endi7i^s. • 

“At Athens, the term case^ or ptosis^ had a philosophical meaning ; 
at Rome, cams was merely a literal translation ; the original meaning 
of fall was lost, and the word dwindled down to a mere technical term. 
In the philosophical language of the Stoics, ptosis^ which the Romans 
translated by casus, really meant ‘fall ’ ; that is to say, the inclination 
or relation of one idea to another, the falling or resting of one word on 
another. Long and angry discussJbns were carried on as to whether 
the name of ptosis, or fall, was applicable to the nominative ; and every 
true Stoic would have scouted the expression of c^sus rectus, because 
the subject, or the nominative, as they argued, did not fall or rest on 
anything else, but stood erect, the other words of a sentence leaning or 
depending on it. All this is lost to us when we speak of cases.” — Max 
Muller. , * » 

» 

1 1 2 . The oldest English had six ca5es : Nominative, Voca- 
tive, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, Instrumental. 

• • 

The suffixes forming cases descend from the original A f>'an language, 
but tfeeir forms in Old English are in mos*^tist*ances greatly changed 
from the primitive type. , 

The nominative ending was j (as in rcx=re^-s). 

The dative suffix was originally a diphthong ending in -f. 

The ablative termination was d, as Sansk. afV(ftl(^r -dtl) = 0. Lat. 
c^/uod, froip a horse. '* 

The locative had the ending i. 

The-fcinstrumental, expressing the relation by or w'ith, ended in a or 
in -////. 

The accusative had the lettA m for its suffix. 

The genitive had two^ndings, -es {-os, -s), and -sto {-so). , 

“ The Latin jf-fw/V/w/jr genitive) is a mere blunder, for the Greek 
word genike could never mean geuitivus. Genitivus, if it is meant to 
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express the case of origin or birth, would iw (ircek have Ijcen called 
gennetikcy not gaiikc. Nov does the gcniiin^ express t,he relation of son 
to father. For thoflgh we may say S^he son of the father,* we may 
likewise say, ‘ tljc father of^ the son. * GiiiiLr, in Greek, had a much 
wider, a much more idiilosof>hical meaning. It meant casus generalise 
the general case, or rather the case which expresses the genus oi* kind. 
This is the real power of the genitive. . . . The termination of the 
genitive is, in most cases, iden^^cal with those derivative suffixes by 
which substantives are changed into adjectives.” — MaxMi^ller. 


Possessive Case. 

•• 

1 13. The O.E. case-endir^s gradually dwindled into one^ 
namely the possessive, representing the old genitive case. 
This decay of the case-endings was brought about by the 
change of the vowels <is 0^ u into e, and by the dropping of 
final fly in consequence of which changes the v:ascs of a 
groat many substantives wore no logger distinguishable from 
one another. Thus, for instalice, the O.E. feminine litfu 
(love) had the following declension : — 

Sing. Plural. 

N. lufu N. lufa. 

G. lufc ' , G. lufa. 

I), lufe D. lufum. 

A. luff A. lufa. 


In consequence of a hnd u becoming e in Middle English, 
and further of um (daMve) becoming first -m, then and, 
lastly, -G ah the cases of lufu were alike. This change took 
place in ‘all the feminine substantives of the ^-declension 
and of other Substantives, e.g. in su^iu (son). 

The only endings which survived the general dbeay were 
the genitive sing, (-^j) and the nominative .Tfnd accusative 
plural (-tfj) of substantives belonging to the ^?-declension, 
and the gen. plural of substantive^ belonging to the 
n-declension, as will be seen from the following instances. 
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Siny^ 

N. smi« ’ 

G. smi'5-es 
D. smi‘5-e< 

A. smiS 

The nominative and accusative have now no flexionai 
suffixes fo distinguish them, and tl^cir ix)sition in a sentence, 
*or the sense, is the only means we have of distinguishing 
them frOm one another. 


Vlural. 

smi8-as. 

, •smiS-a. 
smiS-um. 
sinii5-as. 


1 14. In the oldest English t^ere were various declensions, 
as in Latin and Greek : so there were different genitive 
suffixes (a) for the singular, (b) foV the plural. 

The suffix es originally belonged* to the genitive sing, of 
some masculine and neuter substantives ; it was not the 
genitive sign of the fevninine until the tentji century, and 
then for the most part only "in the Northern dialect (cp. 
Lady- day with Lord's day). 

If we apply the above-mentioned changes, namely that of 
£7, u into and the dropping of m (//), we get the following 


forms : — ^ » 

Sing. 

N. smith 
G. smith-es ' 
D. smitl>(e) 

A. smith 


^Plural. 

•smilh-es. 
smith-(c). 
smilh-(c). 
* smith-es. 




The declension of nefa (belonging tp the n-declension) 


was : — 


Sing. 

N. nefa (nfephew) 
G. nef-an 
D. nef-an 
A. nef-an 


l»lural. 

nef-an. 

nef-ena 

nef-um. 

nef-an. 

• 


Again applying the same changes, we get in Middle 
English : — 
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Sinjr. 
N. nef-e 
G. nef-e 
^D. nef-e 
A. ncf-e 


&f-e (n). 
nef-<:«^. 
nef-c (n). 
nef-c (n). 


So that only the ending the gen. plural remains. In 
order to make up for the want of marked endings, the 
remaining suffixec -es and -ene were extended to all the sub- 
stantives, so that there was no longer any difference between 
masculine, feminine or neuter. In the second half of the 
fourteenth century, the ending -ene was supplanted by ~es. 

I.ate in the fourteenth cenfeiry yre find traces of the old 
plural ending -ene, -€ 7 i {^ena\ as kingen-en = of kings. (Piers 
Plcnaman.) 

Probably before the Thirteenth century -es began to take 
its place : — 

“ Aire loiicrd&k louerd, and king."- O.E. Horn , Second 

Series. 


1 15. The suffix -es was a distinct syllable in earlier 
English, as — 

“Ful wolthy was he in his tord^% werre." — C hauckr. 

Traces of this form \^e have in Elizabethan writers : — 

“ Then looking upward to the heavl,n’s beams, 

With nightes starb tMck powder’d everywhere." 

• Sack VILLENS Induction. 

“Of sting her^lf did stoutly kill." — Spenser, F. Q. i. 5, 50. 

•'‘To show his teeth as white as whales bone." 

^ Shakespeare’s Lovds Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

f 

I 

1 16. The sign of the possessive is now -s for both 
numbers ; and it is subject to the same euphonic modifica- 
tions as the sign of^ the plural (see § 86). 

The loss of the vowel of the original, ^ffix -es is indicated 
by the apostrophe (’), as bofs, &c. In the case of words of 
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one or two syllables' ending in a sibilant, the suffixes 
pronounced if it weVe but is written as 'j, as Jameis^ 
judjt^is^ justice's, 

AVhen a word in the singular of more than two syllables 
ends in s, ge^ s is omitted but (’) retained, as — Lycurgus' 
sons, Socrates' wife. ^ 

In poetry this frequently happens with , respect to words 
of more than one syllable, especially if the following word 
begins vyth a sibilant, as — 

The Cyclops' hammer \ young Paris' face ; your highness' 
love ; for justice sake \ ioV praise sake ; the Phoenix' throne ; 
a partridge' wing (Shakespeare) ; princess' favourite (Con- 
greve) ; the Prior of Jorvaulx' question (W. Scott). 

In Middle English, fifteenth century, if the noun ended in a sibilant 
or was followed by a word beginning with a sibilant, t^e possessive sign 
was dropt, as a ^oose egg, the rivt^ side. That is to say, in such cases 
composition was substituted for syntactical connexion. 

» 

To plurals ending in s no possessive sufifix is added ; the 
l)lural possessive and nominative in these words are, in 
pronunciation, of identical form; but the ’notion that a 
suffix has been elided has in modern times given rise to the 
practice of appending an apostrophe after the s^ as lords'^ 
ladies', ^ 

» • 

1 1 7. In compounds the suffix is attached to the last 
element, as — the son-in-law's house ; the heir-at-imcl s will ; 
the Queen of England! s reign ; Henry the Fir'd' s reign. 

Sometimes we find s added to the principal substantive instead of to 
the att*'ibutive cjt appositional word, as “It is Othello s pleasure, our 
noble and valiant general.” — Shaks. “For t^e ^teeft*s sake, his 
sister.” — Byron. This was Aic ordinary construction as late as the 
sixteenth century. “ Stephen concluded a marriage atween Eustace 
his sone and Constaunce 'die kynges sister of Fraimce ” (=tjie king of 
F ranee s sister!. — Fa B VAN. 
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1 1 8. It is worth remarking that throughout the Middle 
English period, £^nd even in th(^ lirSt half of the sixteenth 
century, not qply such, substantives as in O.E. had formed 
the genitive without as lady\ father^ but also others, 

especially proi)er names, occur without any ending whatever. 

I 

Abram wif (Abraham’s wife) : — The Story of Genesis aAd Exodus^ 

1. 780. • 

Uryn son: — Sir Gaivayne and the Greene Knight ^ 1 . 113. 

•/ 

Cham...hadde his fader cors : — Trevisa, Higden^ i. 121. 

Chariot horse : — Lord Berners, ^uon de Btirdeux^ p. 24. 

a spere lcn\e (the length of a spear) : — Sir Gaivayne and the Greene 
Knight, 1 . 2316. • 

for god merci: — Caxton, The Four Sonnes of Ay mon, 431 ; 450. 

r 

In the last instance, as in other?, French influence may 
have been at work. 

1 1 9. The use of hh instead of the genitival ending 
occurs at first after proper names. 

“|)a we gesawon Enac* 4 /.f cynryn’* (we saw the children of Anac 
there). — Numeri, xiii. 29. • 

“ Argal brother.”— Layamon, i. 279^ 

“ Decius Osar his tyme.^' — ^*rRKViSA, i. 39, 

• 

But in the second half of the thirteenth century there 
are already instances of common nouns followed by his, 
instead of th^ inflectional -s. , 

4 

“ Urne he teares uppe J)e king his leores” (the te^rs rdn down the 
king’s cheeks). — Layamon, Second Version, iii. 214. 

* c 

** he bissop hh broher.” — Ib. ii. 276. 
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Fhe’O^e Absolufk . 

f'2o. In the oldest English the dative was the absolute 
case, just as the ablative is in Latin. About the middle of 
the fourteenth century the nominative began to replace it. 
Milton has a few instances'of this construction (in imitation 
of the Latin idiom), as overthrown,*’ dispossessed,” 
“ him destroyed.” 

** Schal no flesch upon folclc by fondcn onlyue, 

Out-taken yow (eight).”— K//z/. Poems^ p. 47, 1 . 357. 

“ Thei han stolen him us shpingeP — Wickliffe, Matt, xxviii. 21. 

“ Hym 0a gyt sprecendum^ hig comon fraim 0am heah-gesamnungum 
(while he ye^ spake, they came from the synagogue).” — Alark v. 35. 

*‘^^lnre dura betocenrc, bide 0ine frcdcr (when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy father).'’ — Matt. vi. 6. 

Cp. Historical Outlines of Euylish Syntax^ §§ 56, 57, 153. 
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ADJECTIVES 


1 2 1. In modern English the adjective has lost the in- 
flexions of number^ gendet\ or case belonging to the older 
stages of the language. 

122. In Giaucer’s time, an^l e^^en later, we find (a) an 
inflexional e to mark the plural number ; (p) an inflexional 
e for the definite adjective — that is, when preceded by a 
demonstrative pronoun or a possessive pronoun, as — 

“ Wfian Zephirus eek \/ith Jiis sweefe hreoth^ 

Enspired ha/h in every holte and heethe 
The tendre oroppes, and the yottge sonne 
. Hath in the Ram his halfe cours ironne, 

And sma/c fowles maken mel^die.'* 

* ' Chaucer's Pro/, to C, Tales. 

This e in the obliqpc cases of the definite form, in the oldest English, 
was aw, of which, perhaps, we have a trace in the phrase *‘in the 
olden time. ” 

We often reptace an inflexional e or w by the word 07 te. Cp. 

c 

“ And the children ham lovie togiderc and bevly the vela’^rede of the 
greaten.^* — Aynbite^ p. 739. 

“ The vissere hath more blisse vor to nime ane gratne visse thane am 
littlene'' — Ih, p. 238. 

“These hocyne old^** (= these ivto old onis).— Pilgrimage, p. iii. 
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“I sigh toward the tour^n old oott^ that come and neihede me.” — 

Ib. p. 23. .4 ^ ’ 

“I sigh an old oon that was dumben anhy up oh thy bed.” — Ib. 205. 

^ 23. Chaucer has instances of the Norman-French plural 
s in such phrases as cosins gert^ains^ in other places delit- 
ables. 

\ 

In Middle E. the adjective of Romanic origin frecjuently took a 
plural termination >j) when placed after its substantive,® as — 

^^Waieres princi pales."* — Early Eng. Poems ^ p. 43. 

**Verlues carHinals.'* — Castele of Love^ p. 37. 

** Chanouns regulercsl* ** causes r^onablesj parties meridionalesP 

Maundeville. 

« 

1 24. It is also found without a* following substantive, 

as — ' 

** Of romances that been reales 
Of popes and carcjjnales.” — CHAUCER’* Sir Thopas, 

“He ous tekth to knawe the greate things vram the little, the 
prcciouses vram the viles^ the zuete vram the zoWTe.^g—Asenbite, p. 76. 

In this last example the unborrowed adjectives greate, little, &c., 
express the plural by the final e. 

Sometimes the plural ^ replaces the final e when the. adjective is used 
substantively, as — * 

“They love \h^\x yonges very well.” — L awrence Andrews. 

0 //^^ sometimes replaces the plural sign, as “If it fortuned one of 
\hcyonges to dye than olde ones w^Tl hurye them,” — Ib. 

Cp. wantons, empties, calms, shalloxvs, worthies, orderlih, godlies. 

125. Shakespeare has preserved one* remnant of the 
older case-endings of the plural adjective in the compound 
alderliefest = the dearesj of all, the most precious of all. 
(2 K. Heh. VL i. i.) 

■* 

* The writer of the Pilgrimqge only uses the ouyt when the adjective 
is accusative. 

® Stow has heyres mal^ male heirs. A curious modern use of the 
plural suffix with an adjecliVe is found in “The Revs. A.B. and C.D.” 


M 
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Aider (sometimes written alther) is aiother form of aller ■=■ al-re 
= al-ra (= omnium\ the genitive plurai of all. 

In English writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we 
halh-er, of both, for which we sometimes find botheSj as “your 
paynes. ” — Pilgiimage^ p. 167. 


1. COMPARISCf'N OF ADJECTIVES. 

126. Compafison is a variation or change of form to 
denote degrees of quantity or quality. It belongs £0 
adverbs as well as adjectives. 

“The suffixes of comparison were once less definite in meaning than 
at present, and were used to fo|*n many numerals, pronouns, adverbs, 
prepositions, in which compared correlative terms are implied.” — 
March. 

127. There are three degrees of comparison: the posi- 
tive, high ; the comparative, higher ; the superlative, highest. 

The comparative is formed by adding -er to the positive ; 
the superlative by adding -est\o the positive. 

This rule applies to (i) nearly all monosyllabic adjec- 
tives; (2) many dissyllabic adjectives, the chief exceptions 
being those ending in -^r/, -edy -est^ -July -ic, -ish, -ive^ ’Ose^ 
-ouSy which in the modern language are usually compared 
in the manner described in § 128. For dissyllabic adjec- 
tives comparison witfi -evy -esty is merely optional, and it is 
only in the case of those in veryv frequent use that this 

method is much more edmmon than the other. 

\ ^ 

Orthographical changes : — 

(1) A final consonant preceded by a short accented vowel ij 

doubled, as wety weitery wetted ; red, redder y reddest. 'I'Ih' 
finjfl / after an unaccented vowel is also doubled, as in crueh 
cruellery cruellest. 

(2) A single final y is changed to 7, as happy y hapfievy happiest ; 

but y with a preceding vowel remains unchanged, as gapf 
gayery gSyest, 

(3) Adjectives ending in a silent e add -r and -sty instead of 

and -esty to the positive, as p^litCy politer y politest ; noble, 
nobler y noblest. 
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128. When the adjecfive has more than two syllables, the 
comparison is '‘expressed by more and mclsty as — eloquent^ 
more eloquent^ most eloquent Adjectives of two syllables 
niaj* be compared in the same manner, and many of them 
are never compared otherwise (see § 127). 

This mode of comparison is probably due to Norman-French influ- 
ence, and it^hiakes its appearance at the end of the thirteenth centuiy, 

“ mest gcnlyV'" (Robert of Gloucester), and becomes of freriuent 
occurrence in Chaucer and Wickliffe, as most mighty ^ most clear. 

In poetiy we find even monosyllabic adjectives compared (for the 
sake of euphony) by more and inost^ as “Ingratitude more jZ/w/o- than 
traitors’ arms ” (Shakespeare). “ Upon a lowly asse more 'ivhitc than 
Miow ” (Spenser). ^ 

The rules determining the choice I)etween the two methods of com- 
parison are not by any means strictly followed by writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and ih poetry and rhetorical prose 
aie still often set aside : — • 

“Ascham writes inventivest ; Bacon, honourablcst and aucienter ; 
Fuller, eminent est^ eloqucnter^ learnedst, solemncst^ famousest^ virtuous- 
with the comparative an^ sujjerlative adverbs, iviscliery easilicr, 
hardiicsi ; Sidney even uses refdningest ; Coleridgd*, safeliest .'^ — 
Marsh. 

129. Double Comparisons are not ui%common both 
in early and modern English, as more hottercy most fairest 
(Maundeville) ; moost clennest (Piers Plowman) ; more kindery 
more corrupter (Shakespeare) most straitest (Acts of 
A])ostles, xxvi. 5). 

The comparison is sometimes strengthened by adverbs or phrases, as* 
dilUmsier, far wiser, the li West of the Icnv. So Chaucer has fairest 
of jairc {^Knightes Tale). • * • 

Atljeclives with a superlative sense arc not iUSUally compared. In 
poetry, Ve find, however, perfecicst, (Shakespeare), extremest 

t Milton), mo7-e perfect (Eng. Bible), lonelier (Longlbllow). 

« 

130. The r of the comparative stands for a ipore original 

s, as seen in the allied languages of the Aryan speech. In 
hinder, inner, however, the r is original ; the suffix in these 
two wofds coinbides only by accident with^ the -er of other 
comparatives. • 

The superlative w'as^ originally formed from the com- 
parative by means of the suffix -t. 


M 2 
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13 1. In numerals and pronomftial words, &c. we find 
a relic of an told comparatiye, as in other ^ Lat. aUter ; 
•Or. €-T€po-s •; Sansk.** dn-tard ; ^ whether^ Lat. u-ter ; Gr. 
K^€p(y-s; Sansk. ka-iard. By Sanskrit grammarjanc the 
origin of -tara ( = Gr. -rtpo-, Eng. -tlier) is said to be found 
in the Sanskrit root tar (cp. Lat. trans^ Eiig. through)^ to 
cross over, go -beyond. 

132. An old superlative ending common to many of the 

Aryan languages is as — Eng. for-ma^ fru~ma (primitive 

Teut.^m<?-«-); pri-mu-s ; Sansk. 

II. IRREGULAR COMPARISONS. 

133. Old, elder,** eldest (O.E. eald^ aid; yldra, eldra; 

yldesty eldest). 

Elder ind eldest are archaic, and can only be used 
with reference to living things.^ As than cannot be used 
after elder^ it< is evident that its full comparative force is 
lost. 

Older and oldest are |he ordinary comparatives now 
in use. * 

The vowel change in elder, &c. is explained by the fact that there 
was originally an i before r and $t, which affected the preceding a or 
ca^ hence O.E. eald and.-r/t/m, strang^^<\ strengra, &c. 

134. Good, mixiER, best (O.E. god; betera betra ; 
betesty betst). 

The comparative and superlative are from a root bat, 
good, found in O.E. bet-an (derived from bbt^ boot, amend- 
ment), to make good, amend. 

^ The English yord is etymologically identical with the Sanskrit, but 
not with the Latin and Greek synonyms. 

® This distinction is recent : cp. the following from Earlds Mitf'o- 
cosmographie (1628) : “ His very atyre isnthat which is the eldest out of 
fashion.*^ (Ed. Arber, p. 29.) 
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Best = bet‘St^ illustrates the law that a dental is assimi- 
lated to a following sibiliftit. ^ I 

In O.E. we find a* comparative adverb, bet j(the sign of 
inflexion being lost). 


135. Bad . 

Evip I WORSE, WORST 

III ) • 


{ 


O.E. yfel; wyrsa^ wyrs ; 
wyrr^st^ uyrst 


Bad probably derives from O.E. Imddel^ hermaphrodita, 
iHTdling^ an efleininate person. 


Worse, O.E. wyrsa^ from w^rs-sa from wirsiza (Goth. 
wairsiza)y formed with comparative suffix -iz from a root 
'liters^ found in Ger. ver-7uirre?iy to confuse. 

The Dan. varre (O.N. verrt) found its way into English writers of 
the North of England. Gower uses it in the following lines ; — 

‘*Of thilke (waf) » 

In whiche none wot who hath the iverre (worse).” 

Spenser uses it with reference to the etymology of the word xvorld: 

“ The world is much xvar than it was woont,” 

Chaucer sometimes uses baddcr for worse. 


Worst (O.E. 7£yrsty wyrresf) is from the same source. 

136 . Much, more, most (O.E. 7fiicel, indra^ m&st). 

Much is from O.E. imcel ((jothig imkils^ akin with Greek 
^€yd\~ov)f which became later or^ mycel^ and in the 
South-west Middle English inuchel, , 

More is from O.E. md-ra, which answers to Goih\Q.47ia-iza, 
the ending -iza being the comparative suffix, aj in hat-iza^ 
O.E. bet~{e}7'a (better). The adverb 77w{e), O.E. ?;/a, is 
often used adjectively in Middle English and Elizabethan 
writers. ^ % 

Many = O.E. manege Goth. matiagSy Ger. inaiich ; its 
ultimate etymology is oBscure. 
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137. Little, less, least. iytel ; Idssa {lets); 

Icesesf, best, ^ * 

les-s = M.E. /as-se, les-se = Idu-sa = 
least == les-st = Id^s-esL 

• ; 


Lesser is a double comparative, as “ the lesser light ” 
(Eng, Bible), Shakespeare has littlest (Hamlet^ iii. 2). 


The root laisl found in less and leasts has no 'etymolofric;iI 
connexion with little. Another form of the superlative, Idkrest^ occnis 
in O.E. , 

We also find in O.E. w/;/ = O.N. mimn\ Goth, w/wwfsrt = less, 
Lat. viin-or ; Goth, mins = Lat. 7ninus. 


138. Near, nearer, nearest. O.E. 7ieah^ neh) nyra, 
near, 7icarra / ttea/ist, 7i£st, I..ater forms of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centu’’ies were — tiegh ; ?ierre (tier) ; next 
(^ftegliest), * 

By the Olc^ English forms we see that 7tigh, near^ nexty are their 
proper representatives. ShakespHare uses uear^ as a comparati\e 
adverb. 

Nea-r = iteah-)^ ; ncAt = ttegli-st or neah-st. (The guttural of couisc 
was once pronounced. ) 

High was once similarly compared — hdah {Jieh, hegh) ; h^hra, htjna 
{herre) ; healist, lnHist {hegliesty hext).^ 

< 

Near, for negh or nigh, first came into use in the 
phrase ^ far and Jiear,^ in which near is an adverb, and re- 
presents the oldest English tieorran^tiear (adv.), analogous 
to feorraU^afar.^ ^ 

' « » I 

* “The 7icr€ to 'the Church the ferther from God.” — Heywoods 
Prove) b*, C. 

‘ ‘ The rear in blood the nearer bloody. ” — Alacbeth, ii. 3. 

2 “When bale is liehst boote is next,** — llEYWOOD’s*yV<?z/^r^f, E 
iii. back, 

' « 

Hawes {Past of f*l, p. 60) uses the old ferre : — 

1 / 

“ My mynde to her was so entent3de 
' That 1 folowed her into a tcmjde fei're. 

Replete with joy, as bright as any sterre.” 
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In this we see the positive is replaced by an adverb, and 
not by the cor»parativejadjcctivc, as is usually supposed. 
A^earer, nearest, aife formed regulaijy from 7 iear, 

139. Far, FARTHER, FARTHEST. O.IL fcor, fyrra, fyrrcst. 

Later forms, fer, ferre (jfferrer), ferrest. 

Farther is for far-er ; the th seems lo have crept in 
from false analogy with further. Farthest = far-est. 
Further^ O.E. fut^or = ulterius, the comparative of 
t^iitth = forth^ 

140. Late, later, latest ( 0 .*b. late, lator, latost) \ t.ate, 

LATTER, last (O.E. lieh-ftiest = last). 

Last = O.E. latst: ep. best — bet^t,^ 

• 

Latter and last refer to order, as *thc latter allernalive ‘the 
la^t of the Romans.’ , 

Later and latest refer to time. This distinction is not always strictly 
observed by our poetical writers. 

1 41. Rather. The positive and superlative are obsolete. 
Rathe was the positive, as ** the rathe primrose ” (Mil- 

ton) : here rathe means early.* 

Rather means sooner, and is now used where liefer 
was once employed. 

t 

The O. E. forms w'ere hrd^ (ready), h^i^ra, lirafiost. ^ 

• 

142. Adjectives containing trffe superlative m. 

The Old English for-ni-a signifies first, the superlative of 
a root fore, Fyrm-est —for-jn-ost also had the* same mean- 
ing, but ii? a double superlative. 

First (O.E. fyrrest, fyrst) is the regular superlative of 
fore. * ’ 

« * 

' In the ‘ Ormulum ' we^ave late, lattre, lattst — late, latter, last. 
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Former is a comparative form^ from the old super- 
lative. ' 

In Middle E. we have forme and foremeste for first. 

“ Adam our fader.” — CHAUCER. t ' 

“ Adam oure foremeste fader.” — Maundeville. 

Forme fader was afterwards changed to — {i)forne fader ; (2) former- 
father. 

The suffix -most (O.E. mest\ then, in such words 
as utmost is a double superlative ending ; only people no 
longer understood the meaning of this suffi.;, and there- 
fore popular etymology connected it with most. The analo- 
gies of the language clearly show that most was never 
suffixed to express the su'perlative. 

after-m-ost = O.E. cefte-tn-est, erftcr-m-est 

further-m-ost * furthest = for’lS-m-est 

In Middle and Early Modern E. we find forther-m-ore and backer- 
m-ore. 

hindmost, hindermost = O.E. hindu-may liinde-ma, 

Chaucer uses hinderest: cp. Middle E. interest, overest, upperest, 
utterest. • 


hither-m-ost is not fouhd in the oldest English. 


in-m-ost, inner-m-ost 
lower-m-ost (nether-m-Ost» 
mid-m-ost ' ' ^ 

out-m-ost, outer-nvost 1 
ut-m-ost,‘utter-m-ost / 
up-m-ost, upi3(l^r-m-osl \ 
over-rn-ost / 


= O.E. imie-m-esty inne-ma. 
- O.E. ni^e-m~ay mtie-m-est). 
= O.E. mede~may mede-mest. 

= O.E. ute-muy ute-mest. 

= O^l^.'yfe-tnesty Hfe-me^te, 


Over = upper, (cp. a-b-ove) in Middle E. writers 

“ Pare thy brede and kerve in two, 

The 07 >er crust tho nether fr6'.” 

Bone of Curtasye, p. 300. 
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“ With tho ove-ni-ast [uppermost] lofe hit [the saltcellar] shall be 
set.”— 322. ^ ^ 

In O.E. we find iuperlatives of squth, east, west, as — 

• su^emest^ tasttmest^ and westemest 

Comp, endmost (O.E. endeme^i)^ topmost, headmost. 


III. NUMERALS. 

143. Numbers may be considered under their divisions — 
Cardinal, Ordinal, and indefinit4> Numerals. 

I. Cardinal. 

•% 

144. One. O.E. dn ; Goth, ams ; Gr. otvds (in inscrip- 
tions) ; Lat. tmus for older oinos ; Sansk. from oi-kos. 

Out of the O.E. form dn^ one was deveJbped the so- 
callcd indefinite article an, and (by loss of n) a. 

In Middle E. we find one = dna = alonet 

Two. O.E. / 7 ad fem. ; Goth, fvaz; Gr. 8 vo; Lat. duo; 
Sansk. dva ; O.Sax. » 

Twain = two, O.E. iwkgen masc.' 

We had another word fo^ two in the Northern dialects, of Scandina- 
vian origin, viz. twiu^ originally a di^trilaitive : cp. Golh. tveihuai^ 
O.N. tvennr, ^ * 

Tfmn for three alsd occurs in O.E. Nort]|ei'h writers, O.N, \rent2r. 

Three. O.E. S;-/, ; Goth, \reis ; Gr. ; Lat. 

fres ; Sansk. tri, , 

Four.'* O.E. f cower ; Goth, fidwor ; Gr. TcVrapcs, T€<r- 
o-apcs;»Lat. qnatuor ; Sansk. catvar. 

This numeral has lost fi letter, ///, and 'there is an O.E. 
compound fi^er-fite—MJ^i, fether-foted^ fitherjoted = quad- 
ruped — which fether isj of course, more original than four. 
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Five. O.E./^y Goth; fimf ; ttcVtc; Lat. quinque; 

Sansk. pancan. ^ 

In five we see that a nasal has disappeared. 

Six. O.E. six ; Goth, saihs ; Gr. ; Lat. sexy Sansk. 
sas. 

Seven. O.E seofon ; Goth, sibun ; Gr. iTtrd ; Lat. 
septeni ; Sansk. saptan. 

Eight. O.E. eaJiia ; Goth, ahiau : Gr. oktco ; Lat. octo ; 
Sansk. astau. 

Nine. O.E. nitron; Goth. 7 iinn , O.Sav. ; Gr. 

tVvca ; l^at. 7 iove)n ; Sansk. 7 iavan. 

In the fourteenth century we find neghen for nine. 

Ten. ().E. tyn^ ten : Go).h. tuihim ; Gr. SeVa ; Lat. 
decent ; Sansk. da^an. 

The Gothic shows that tpn or ten = tyhen or te/ien. 

Eleven. O.E. e^idleofan.^ ellefa^i y Goth, ain-lif y Gr. 
ci'8cKa ; Lat. utidecim y Sansk. ika-da^a 

Twelve. O.E. tit^elf, Goth, ttca-lif, is a compound 
of hva = two ± iif^ i)robably connected with the verb to 
leave ^ or rather with Latin linquere. ' 

145. The numbers vVorn thirteen to nineteen are formed 
by adding -teeti (O.E. -tpfie) ^ ten, to the first nine nu- 
merals. 

146. The numerals from twenty to ninety afe formed 
by suffixing -(y (O.E. tig) = ten, to the first nine nurrerals. 

A 

I 

147. Hundred. In the oldest English we find hund— 
hundred. In the Northumbrian dialect hundrad^ hundrath 
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(cf. O.N. hundraY) occurs. The syllable -red is probably 
connected wkh Gothij ra\jan to number^^ 

In the oldest Engli&fc hmtd was added to the numerals 70 to 100, as 
hi^id-seofentig ^ *]o \ Goth, sibun-iehund ; Gr. e^dojjL^-Kovra ; Lat. 
septna-ginta. * 

It is probable that the original form was not hund-seofentig^ but 
hund-scofoiita^; O.Sax. (//)««/ (decade seventh). 

Ilundre^^l could also be expressed by hund-tentih {hmuideoutig'^ • cp. 
Goth. taihun-Wiwid. • 

^48., Thousand = O.E. ’^usend^ Goth, \usu71di, is now 
explained as \us-huiidi^ z.e, many hundreds, ]>us being 

connected with Skt. tml == many. 

* 

149. For expressing Distributives (how many at a time) 

we employ — ' 

(1) The preposition by, as /{y o/ies, by friw, fiw by two. 
So in O.E. be drifealduin^ one by one ; Middle Eng. be 

hundredes^ be thousandes, (Maundeville.) 

(2) And, as two and two, ^ 

(3) Each and every, tivo each, every four. 

There are also other cxprtjssions, as hvo apiece, two at a 
time, 

t 

150. Multiplicatives are expressed — 

{ I ) By placing the cardinal bi^oi^ the greater number, as 
ei^h^ hundred, • 

(2) By adjectives, with suflix -fold, twofold, Sic, 

(3) By Romanic adjectives in -pie (ble), 2i^Jou-bIe, U^e-blc, 
tri-ple, &;c. 

(4) 1* By the- adverbs twice, thrice, as tivice seven, 

. • 

^ In Middle E. of the fourteenth century we find httnder yvA 
hundi'eth. In O.N. iSundrd^ = hundred : cp. dUruyr, containing 
80 ; tfrapr, containing i*oo. 
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(5) By the word times ; three twi^^s one are three. 

In Middle English we used sithe^ sithes = times ; as two 
sithes too = 2 y 2. • 

j -v 

151. Both. O.E. begen (m.), bd (n.) ; Goth, bai^ ba ; 

Ger. bei-de. ( 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries w^e find bey^ ba^ 
bo, boo = both ; gen. beire {bother, botheres). 

Sometimes bd is joined to twd (two), as bdtwd^ httwa, 
biitu, 

Bo-th is a compound of bd-’^d, both they; cp. O.N. 
bd\ir, * 

As w^e find bathe first in the Northern dialects, it is 
perhaps due to Scandinj^vian influence. 

The O.E. begen softened to beyne occurs in the .literature 
of the fourteenth century : — 

“ Well thou maiht, 5if thou wolt,‘ taken ensaumple of beym, 

Bothe two in heor elde children heo beore.*’ — Vernon MS, 

f 

2. Ordinals. 

152. The ordinals, with the exception of first and second, 
are formed from the cai^dinal numbers, and were originally 
superlatives formed by the sufhx -to {th). 

First. For the etymplogy of this'A^ord see § 142. 

Second (Lat. seoju/tjes = following) has replaced,, the 
O.E. b^er (a comparative form). 

In O.E. bSer (= an-per = one of two) might signify the first or the 
second of two. V is sonietinies joined with the neuter of the article, as 
tSat bfSer, which in the fourteenth century Was represented by ike tother 
( = thet other) ; the first was sometimes expressed by the ton \the toon), 
t/ie tone = thet one. 

Third = O.E. *6ridda, ^ridde, Northumbrian ’^irda (cp. 
bird, O.E. brid); -de (= -dja) is an adj/^.ctive suffix = tha : 
cp. Lat. ter-tiu-s, * 
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Fourth = O.E./47r-5a. 

Fifth = O.E y^/a. i 

Sixth = 0.£. six-ta. 

Seventh, Ninth, Tenth = O.E. seofd^a^ nigd^a^ 
ma. ’ * 

In thfe thirteenth and fourteenth centui*ies these were — 

^se^ethe^ nethe^ and tethe (in the Southern dialects). 
sevende^ negkende^ tende (in the Northern dialects). 
seventhi^ ninthe^ tenthe (in the Midland dialects). 

The Midland forms are refashioifed after the cardinals, and made 
their appearance in the fourteenth century ; the Northern forms are of 
^Scandinavian origin.* * 

In the Northumbrian Gospels we find s^ofun\a. 

Eighth stands for eight-th; O.E. eakf-o-^a. 

In Middle E. (thirteenth and fourteenth . centuries) we 
find aghtende. 

Eleventh 2 = O.E. endlefta^ allefta (Jlleuende^ endlefthe 
in -the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries). 

Twelfth = O.E. twelftiX [hvelfthe^ twelfth in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries). • 

Thirteenth = O.E. ’^reoted^a (threttethe and threttcpidc, 
ihirtende^ thirteenth and fourteeijth •centuries). 

S 9 up to nineteenth, the oldest Jin^hsh forms end in -o\e 
(without n) as : fourteenth, fiowertkd^a /• fifteenth, fiftkd^a ; 
sixteenth, sixted^a ; seventeenth, seofontid^a ; eighteenth, 
eahtatid6a ; nineteenth., nigonttd^a, * 

The Corresponding forms in use in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were : fourteenth, fourtetke^ fourtende^ 

, . ’ 

' Cp. O.N. 7 staundi, 9 niundi, 10 ttundt^ 13 \n‘ettandt^ 15 Jim^ 
tandi^ &c. « 

^ For origin of n see remarks on Seventh. 
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fourtenthe \ fifteenth, fyftethe^ fiftenthe ; sixteenth, 

sixtethCy sextende^ysixtenthe^ &c. ^ ^ 

TwentietH = O.E* twentig-d^a (twenUthe), 

, 1 . 

\ 

IV. INDEFIfJITE ARTICLE. 

153. The indefinite article, as vve have seen, is a new 
development after the Conquest of the numeral one {dn). 

Before a word beginning with a consonant the n is 
dropped. 

One + the negative ne gives us none, O.E. ndn. 

Nime is only used ])rcdicatively or absolutely;^ when 
used with a following substantive the n is dropped, whence 
no, 

V. INDEFINITE. NKMERALS. 

154. All = 9. E. eall^ eal (see note on the old genitive 
plural, aller^ alder ^ § 125). 

155. Many = O.E. inamgy^ maneg?- 

In the thirteenth ceptury we find for the first lime the 
indefinite article used after it, as : on moni are wisen 
(Lajamon), mony enne thing = mani^ a wise^ many a thing. 
Hawes has <nany a fold* ‘ 

^ By absolutely is meant without a following substantive. 

® Many i^s also a noun, as in “a great many.'* 

“ K^tany of our bodies.” — Hen. V. v. 3. 

“ O thou fond many ** — 2 Heth. IV. i. 3. 

“ The rank -scented many.** 

“In many's looks.” — Sonnet s, 93. * 

** A manye of us wtre called together.^’ — Latimer’s Sermons. 

V Than a gret many of old sparowes geder to-geder.” — L. Andrewe. 

“ And him fyligdon inycele manigeo — and there followed him (a) 
great many (01 in altitude).” — Matt. iv. 25. 
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156. Fela^feola^ fehi, Ger. 7^/V/* (many;, were in common 
use as late as \he fourteenth century. 1 

# • 

J57. Few = O.E. feawa^ fca^ connected with Latin 
pau-ciis^ Greek -Trav-pos. 

In Middle* E. we find /a, fo^ and fone as well as fewe^ few. 



CHAPTER XIII 
PRONOUNS 

158. On the nature of the Pronoun see § 75. 

159. The classes of ’Pronouns are: (i) Personal Pro- 
nouns, (2) Demonstrative Pronouns, (3) Interrogative 
Pronouns, (4) Relative Pronouns, (5) Indefinite Pronouns. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 

\'i) Substantive Pronouns. 

160. The personal pronouns have no distinction of 
gender. There are two i^ersons ; the person who speaks, 
called the first person ; the person spoken to, the second 
.person. 

1 6 1 . (ij) Inflexion of (he Pronoun of the First Person, 

• , Old English. 

Sing. JVon^. I Ic (Middle English Ich^ Uc%y I). 

Gen, — min, 
jDat, me mt, 

Acc, me mec mi. 

Plural. dSdom, we wi, «• 

GerL — liser Hre, 

’ Dat, us us, 

Acc, us lisic us. 
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162. In I the gutturaJ hjjs disappearefl : it is radical and exists in the 
allied languagePi as Sansk. ; Gr. iydn ; Lat. ego ; Goth. ik. 

By noticing the oblique cases we see there are tf^o stems, eh {ic) and 
moy of the first person. * .» , 

*63. In Middle E. we find the pronoun agglutinated to a verb, as 
hJiabbe = Ich + Jiabbe (I have) ; Ichille ~ Ich + iville (I will), &c. 

In the provincial dialects of the South of England it still exists ; cp. 
‘V///’//” in Shakespeare’s King Lear, 

• • 

• 164. Me (dative) is still in use (1) before impersonal 
vcrb!i7 ffiethinks = it appears to me ; 7 ne seems^ me lists ; 
(2) after interjections, as woe is me, well is him ; (3) to 
express the indirect object, to ;g^, or for me,^ 

Me = for me. It is often a mere expletive in Elizabethan writers, 
and no doubt the original force of the pronoun was forgotten. 

See the dialogue between Petruchib and his servant Grumio, in 
The laming of the Shrew, i. 2 ; — 

“ Pet, Villain, I say, knoqjc me here soundly. 

Gru. Knock you here, sir?*AVhy, sir, what aih I, sir, that I 
should knock you here, sir? 

‘ ‘ Pet. Villain, 1 say, knock me at this gate, and rap me well, or 1*11 
knock your knave’s pate. * 

“ Gru. My master is grown quarrelsome. I should knock you first, 
and then I know after who comes by the worst . . . 

“ Horten sio. How now, what's ^le matter? 

“ Grv. I.ook you, sir, — he bid me knock him, and rap him soundly, 
sir. Was it fit for a servant to use his master so ? ” , 

^ • 

In Middle English \je find the dative construed befor^ 
the verb to be and an adjective, aiP : hie were leofw= it would 
be lief (preferable) to me. Traces of thi*s idiom are to be 
found in Shakespeare, as : Me had rather* {Rich. II. iii. 3) 
= Middle English me were lefer = I had liever. * 

Shakespeare has alsq : you were best = were best 
for you. * 

The (iative me has lost a suffix r (sigp of dative) : cp. 
Cloth, mi-s, Ger. mi-r. 

1 

^ ** He plucked me ope his doublet. Casar, i. 2. 

N 
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The O.E. acc. Piec consists of me and a sufifix which 
answers to Gree/c ye in l/xeye. In Middle English 

it was supplanted by the dat. me ; cp. 7 «;;/ for O.E. /line, 

165. We: Goth, weis; Ger/wir; Sansk. vayanu i* 

166. Us (dat.): Goth, unsis ; Ger. uns. The letter n 
disappears as usual before s in Old English. 

Us (acc.): Goth, u-nsi-s ; Ger. uns. 

167. The O.E. had a dual number for the first and 
second persons, which w^ent out of use towards the close of 
the thirteenth century. 

4 

1 68. (Jt) The Pronoun of the Second Person. 

Old English. 

Singular. Nom. thou h’//. 

Gen. — 5 /;/. 

Dat, thee iSA 

‘ Acc. thee SA 

Plural. Nojh. ye, you — 

Gen. — 9 tower (Middle E. ^ure), 

, Dat. 4. you ecrut (Middle E. 

Acc. * you cowic^ tow (Middle E. ^mv). 

169. TJhou : Goth, ; Gr. crv, tv \ Lat. tu / Sansk 
iva-m. 

T 

1 70. ^ The use of the plural for the singular was 
established ,^as early as the beginning of the fourteenlh 
century. 

TJmi^ as in Shakespeare's time, was (i) the pronoun of affeclion 
towards friends, (2) good-humoured superiority to servants*, and (3) 
contempt or anger to strangers. It ha 1 , however, already fallen some- 
what into disuse ; and, being regarded as archaic, was naturally adopted 
(4) in the higher poetic style and in the language of solemn prayer.-' 
Aubo'I’T. 
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Thee (dat.): Goth, jfu-s ; Gr.* o-ot; Lat. tOii ; Sansk. 
tubhyam, See*remarks 6n me (dat.). % 

Thee (acc.) : Gotlft. \uk ; Ger. dich*; Gr. T£,*cr€ ; Lat. se ; 
San?k. tvam. See remarks on me (acc.). 

17 1. Ye : Goth.y//-j“ / Gr. ; Lat. V(?s ; Sansk. yitsmc^ 

yfiyam. ; . , 

H'lie confusion between and you did not exist in Old English. Ye 
was ab*"^%used as a nom., and you as a dat. or acc. In the English 
Bible the distinction is very carefully observed, but in the dramatists of 
the Elizabethan pariod there is a very loose use of the two forms. Not 
only is you used as nominative, but^v is used as an accusative. 

“ Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate^^.” — S hakesveare. 

“ And I as one consent with^^ in all.’*— S ackvh.le. 

• 

I am inclined to look upon the origin of^-^* ic^r you in the rapid and 
careless pronunciation of the latter w'ord, so that, after all, thc^'^' in the 
above extracts should be writtejiy (= you) ; ye or you may be changed 
into^tf.* cp. look ee = look ye. For ihe historical dcvelojmient of this 
usage, see Kellner, Hist, Outlines of English Syntax ^ § 212, 213. 

You (dat): Goth. izwi-S) O. Sax. iu ; Cr. vylv\ Lat 
vo-bis ; Sansk. yu-hna-bhyam and %^as. 

You (acc.): Goth, izwis ; O. Sax. iu ; Gr. v/au? ; Lat 
VOS ; Sansk. ytthndn {vas), * 

In English has been developed out of the O.E. eoiv, ^ 

j 

(r) Demonstrative Pronoun of the Tfird Person, 

172. He, She, It, This pronoun is •sometimes, but 
incorrectly, called a personal pronoun ; it has distinction 

gender, like other demonstrative pronoun^ in O.E., 
which the personal pronouns have not.^ 

^ The demonstrative character of this pronoun is sjen in such expres- 
sions as, “What is he at the ^ate?” (Shakespeare); He of tht? 
bottomless pit ” (Milton, A^eofagitica) ; “///V of Denemarch** (Robert 

(Gloucester) ; "‘thai of Loyie, thai of the Castel ” (Barbour ) ; *Uhey 
in France” (Shakespeare); thefu of Greece” (North’s Plutarch),^ 
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V Old English. 


Masculine. ^ 

Norn. 

he 

he. 

« 

Gem 

— 

his. ' 


Dat. 

him 

•hif/i. 


Acc. 

l^iin 

bine (Middle E. hUn). 

Feminine. 

Nom. 

she 

Mo, hi (M.E. ho, ^ 0 , ^ho, sco, 

t 

Gen. 


sch^. 

hire. 


Dat, 

her 

hire. 


Acc. 

her 

hi, hh. 

Neuter. 

No7n. 

.€ 

It 

hit. 


Gen. - 

r 

his. 


DaA 

it 

him. 


Acc. 

it 

hit 


Plural. 

Nom, Th6y /z/, hko (M.E. ///, he^ f^/). 

Gen, — hira^ heora (M.E. hcrcy her, \ar, \cit\ 

pair). 

Dat. Them him, heom (M.E. hem, hafn, pam, peim), 

Acc. Tliem hi* heo (M.E. hi, he ; later as the dative). 

i73‘ The Old Englis]^ pronoun of the third person was 
formed from ontycOne stem, hi; but the Modern English 
contains the stems in, sa, and tha, * 

He. For he we sometimes find in Middle and early 
Modern English ha, a (in M.E. not confined always to one 
number or gender ; = he, she, it, they). 

It occurs in Shakespeare, as must needs*’ {yrHen. T/. 
iv. 2 ); quoth 'a; and is also common in other old writers, 
as — “has a eaten bull-beefe” (S. cRowlands); “see how 
a frownes ” (Ib.), 
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Hi«m (dat.) contains a real ’dative suffix.;;/, which 
is also found in* the datiife of adjectives and demonstrative 
])ronouns.^ * « 

iTi-m (acc.). This was Originally a dative form, which 
in the twelfth^ century (in Layxfjjton and Orm.) began to 
replace the ^accusative ; cp. under me^ thte. 

Hi'fte , — *rhe old accusative was sometimes shortened 
to and still exists in the South of England 

under the form tn^ as — “ Up I sprung, drow’d [threw] down 
my candle, and* douted [put out]^;/; and hadn’t a blunk 
[spark] o’ fire to teen en 2ig2LinP^^{Devonshire Dialect,^ 

174. She, in the twelfth centtiry, in the Northern 
dialects, replaced the old form heo^ The earliest instance 
of its use isTound in the A. -Sax. Chronicle.^ After all, it 
IS only the substitution o^ one demonstrative Ipr another, 
for she is the feminine of the definite article, which in O.E. 
was sko or sia ; from the latter of these probably comes 
she. 

In the dialects of Lancashire, the Peak of Derbyshire, 
and adjoining districts, the old feminine is still preserved 
under the form /loo. • 

Her (dat.) contains a true dative (fern.) suffix -r or 

Her (acc.) was origmally datb^e, 'and, as in ^the case 
of him^ has replaced an accusative; the old acc. was 
hi, hho. , 

175. I -t has lost an initial guttural.® The ^ is an old 

■ • 

' Him wasTalso the dative of it, and we often find it applied to 
inanimate things in the later periods of the language. 

1 140 (Stephen). “ l)oer efter sect ferde ofer sse.”^ In the thirteenth 
cenlui7, the ordinary form of she ^ sco, found in Northern writers ; seke 
(ja/’) is a Midland modification of it. 

^ We find this h disappeapng as early as the twelfth century (as in 
Onn . ). 
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neuter sufifix (cp. tha-t^ wha-f) cognate with d in Latin — 
illudy istu-d, qua dy qui-d. It is ofteh a kind of indeterminate 
pronoun in .Middle E. \ it was a mad = there was a man ; 
it arn = there are. See also*, Kellner, Hist, Outlitfes of 
English Syntax^ § 281. 

It (dat.) has replaced the true form him. j 

For the history of the word his see Adjective Pronouns, 

i 

176. They. — In the thirteenth century this form came 
into use in the North of England, and replabed hi or heo ; 
the earliest forms of it are^y^jj, thei^ tha. 

The Southern dialect kept up the old form hi or heo 
nearly to the end of the fourteenth century. 

They is the noin. plural of the definite article, O.E. 
probably modified by Scandinavian influence.^ 

c * 

“ Or gif tkai men, that will study 
In the craft of Astrology,” &c. — Barbour’s Bruce, 

4. 

Them (dat.), O.E. hVf;//, is the dative plural of the 
definite article, and replaced O.E. heom^ hem. Them is the 
result of two cross influcndcs : the th is taken from Old 
Norse ]?<?/;;/, the e frejm O.E. hem, 

* The-m (acc.) is a dative form ; the true accusative is 
thd or they. It has rcpl&ced the O.E. hi or heo. 

We often find irf thf*: dramatists em (acc.), usually printed 
V;;/, as if it were a contraction of them, which represents 
the old* heom, he 7 ji, as — 

^ The O. Norse forms bear a greater resemblance to ihhy, their ^ and 
them than the O. E. ones. 

tO. Norse ^i-r^ \^drra, peim. 

O.E. bd, 'Sdra, Sam. 

0 

The Midland and Southern dialects changed O.E. Sd to the, not to 
thei or / hey. 
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“ The sceptre aijjd the golden wreath of royalty 
Setnn hung w:|hin my reach. 

• Then take 'em to you ^ 

And wear*£;« long and worthUy. ” — Ro\yE. 

177. Table showing the origin of she, they, &c. 

Definite Article. 


• 


Masc.' 

Fern. • 

Neut. 

Singular Norn. . 

. se 

1 

seo (sio) 

1 

5»t 

1 


w 

1 

THE^ 

SHE 

1 

THAT 


Nom. 

Gei)t 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Plural . 

. ?5d 

1 

Sdra 

1 

5dm 

5d 

1 


1 

THEY 

1 

THEIR 

• 1 

. THEM 

1 


We have said nothing about the genitives of the personal 
pronouns, because they Sire pow expressed by the accusa- 
tive with a preposition. For the origin of the pronominal 
genitives, see Adjective Pronouns. ^ 

(2) Reflexive Pronouns. 

178. Reflexives in English are supplied by the personal 
l)ronouns with or without the word shlf. 

“ I do repent me." — SiUkespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

“ Signor Antonio commends him to )fou.” — Ib. • 

“ heart hath one poor string to stay 4 — King John. 

“ Come, lay thee d<nvn." — Lodge’s Looking Glass. 

“ Ladies, go sit j'ou down amidst this bow’cr.” — lb. \ 

“All (fishes) have hid them in the weeds.” — JoiJN Fletcher’s 
Vaithful SJ^epherdess.* 

1 79, The addition of self renders the reflexive signifi- 
cation more emphatic, as-»- • 

^ The th in the is due ^o the influence of the more numerous forms 
beginning with th. 
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(I) my se//,' (thou) thy^el/j &c. 

Singular, ^st person, myself) 2nd persop, thyself 

* r yourself * 

Plural I St person, ourselves ; 2nd person, ycttir- 

selves. 

Singular, 3rd person masc. himself ; /em. herself ; 

I neut. itself 

Plural 3rd person, themselves. 

Note. — Self^ was originally an adjective same, as “in that 'selve 
moment” (Chaucer). 

“A goblet of the self' = ^“A piece of the same.” — Boke of 
Curtasye, 1 . 776. 

“That selj mould” (Shakespeare, Kick. II. i. 2). Cp. selfsame. 

In the oldest English seif was declined as a definite or indefinite 
adjective ; as Ic self and Ic selfa = I (my)self, and agrepd with the 
pronouns to which it was added ; as nom. Ic selfa ; gen. min selfes^ 
dat. mi silfutHy acc. mec silfne. , 

* i. 

180. Ill O.E. sometimes the dative of the personal pro- 
noun was prefi:?^d to the nominative of self as — (i) Ic me 
silf ; (2) Wi '^e silf; (3) he him silf: (i) we {is silfe ; (2) 
ge eoiu silfe ; (3) hi him silfe. 

c 

1 8 1. In the thirteenth century a new form came in, by 
the substitution of the ^genitive for the dative of the prefixed 
pronoun in the first and second persons, as — mi self thi self 
for me self 4 he self ; later dn (middle of the 14th century?) 
we find also our self f your self for us self you self. • 

No doubt self "began to be regarded as a noun. Cp. 
ends self, 

“Speak of thy fair self Edith.*— J, FlETCHER. 

“ My woeful self,'' — Ben Jonson. 

^ Self, Goth, silba^ Gcr. selbc^ probably contains the reflexive si 
(Lat. se\ and -If = lb, life, soul (as in Ger. Uib^ body). The Sansk. 
ktman, soul, is used as a reflexive. ^ 
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“Thy crying jtf^”—SH;ycESPEARE. * 

“ For at your flore vtysel/^doth dwell.’* — H eywo^d, The Four P.'s. 

‘ * Myself hath been ibfc whip. ” — C H AUCER. 

lienee self makes its plflral, selves., like nouns ending in 
/j I cp. “,To our gross selves.!^ (Shakespeare) — a forma- 
tion altoggther of recent origin. “To prove their 
occurs in I 3 crners* Froissart.^’ Cf. Kellner, Outlines of 
iLnglish Syntax, § 290 — 298. 

182. Such phrases as CcesaFs self (North), Tarquin's self 
(Shakespeare), are not, philolojically speaking, so correct 

as Attica self (North), &c. Comp. 

» 

“ And knaw kyndly what Ciod es 
And what man self es that es les.” 

* Ham pole’s Pricke of Consc., p. 4. 

• t 

In himself themselves, it self (not its self) the old dative 
icmains unchanged ; his self theirselves, are provincialisms. 
IVith own, his and their may be used. * 

183. In Middle English qne was sometimes used for 
self 

“ And the body with flcsshc<ind banc,* 

Ks harder than the saul by it ane. ” ^ 

, IIampole, Pricke of Consc., p. 85. 

“ Whan they come by them one^ t^wo ” * 

= “ When they two came by ‘Biemselvcs. ” 

Afortr P Arthur, p. I4. 

\ 


’ In Middle E. the*plural Was marked by e or ~en: when this disap> 
l>oared it left the plurals oui'self yourself, themself ; but as we and 
you were often used in the singular number, a new plural came into 
ii^e, so Wb now yotirself \ yoitrsclvcs (pl.]^ 

Cp. “We have saved ourself that trouble.” — Fielding. 

“You, my Vx\TiQ.^',*yourself ^ soldier, will reward him.” 

• —Lord Byron. 
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(3) Adjective Pr^'mcuns. , 

184. The adjective •pronouns, or, as' they are sometimes 
called, the possessive pronouns, were originally formed^ fr®m 
the genitive case of the jxirsonal pronouns, and were declined 
like adjectives. 

In modern English the possessive adjective preinouns are 
identical in form with the old genitives of the personal 
pronouns, and are indeclinable. • 

Traces of the older adjectival forms arc» found in the 
fourteenth century. 

185. Mine, my, thine, thy, O.E. The e 

in 7 nine and thine only marks the length of the preceding 
vowel, and is no inflexional syllable. • 

-n is a true genitive suffix as far as linglish is concerned, 
but is of adjectival origin. * 

In the twelfth century the n dropped off before a con- 
sonant, but wa^ retained (a) in the oblique cases, (b) in the 
plural (with final e\ (r) when the pronoun followed the 
substantive, (d) before a word, commencing with a vowel. 

The fourth or euphpnic use of riiim and thme is exceed- 
ingly common in poetly, as — 

< 

“Give every man t /line ear ^ but few Mj/»*voice/* — S hakespeare. 

• . ^ 

Of the third usage ^ve have instances as late as Shake- 
speare's time, as brother mi?ie, uncle 7 ?tm€, 

/ 

186. His,* a true genitive of the root hi. 

In M.E. we often find a plural hise. 

He-r, O.E. hi^re, contains ag^nitive suffix, -r (re). 

Its, O.E. his. This form is not vnuch older than the 
end of the sixteenth century. It is not found in the Bible, 
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or in Spenser, rarely in Shakesp*eare ^ and Bacon, more fre- 
quently in ^filton, coifimon in Dryden, wko seems to have 
been ignorant of tWe fact that his was once the genitive of 
/Vt as well as of he, 

“And the earth brought forth grasLf and herb yielding seed after his 
kind.” — Gen. i. 12. 

“// shall bruise thy head, and thou shjilt bruise his heel.” — Gen. iii. 
■i5- 

'4 And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose his lustre. '^-—Julius Casar^ i. 2. 

187. Along with the use of iis we find, in the fourteenth 
century, in the West Midland dialect, an uninflected geni- 
tive hit 

“Worthy the derk dede see hit is demed ever more 
For hit dedez of dethe duren there 3et.”* 

, AUit. Poems y B. 1 . 102 1. 

This curious form is found in our Elizabethan drama- 
tists : — * 

“// knighthood shall fight all it friends .” — Silent IVoman, ii. 3. 

“The innocent milk in it most innocent mouth.” 

“The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so Ivng, 

That it’s had it head bit off by it yoUng.” — Lear, i, 4. 

“ That which groweth of it own accord.”® — Levit. xxv. 5. * 

188. For tfs own we have a curious form that occurs 

frequently in older writers, namely, \the own' as — “A 
certeine sede which groweth there of the own ac^orde.” — 
Fardell of Facion^ 1555. • 

It occurs in ’’Hooker, but is altered in the modern 
reprints to its own. The earliest instance of this usage is 

' Mr. Abbott notices that IT is common in Florio’s Montaigne. 

^ ‘ ‘ Therefore the dark Dead Sea it is deemed evermore, 

For its deeds of death endure (last) there yet.” 

® The modern reprint of the edition of 1611 has altered it to its. 
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found in Hampole’s “Pricke of Conscience/* p. 85 {a.d. 
1340) ’ 

“For the sauie, als the boke ber^wytnes, 
l®ay be pyned with fire bodily, 

Als it may be with the ttwen body.” 

I * 

189. Ou-r, you-r, O.E. u-re {ns-€r\ kmv-er (M.E. %ure\ 

. . . ' . 

All these forms contain a genitive pi. suffix (adjectival 

-r (-re). See note on Alder ^ § 125. 

Thei-r, has also a genitive pi. suffix, -r, and has replaced 
the older hUre (Leo-re, he-ref>he-r\ See Table, p. 183. 


(4) Independent or Absolute Possessives. 

« 

190. Mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, 
theirs, are Called independent or absolute because they 
may be used without a following substantive, as this is mine. 
that \s yours, * 

** The tempest may break out which overwhelms thee 
And thine, and milted — Fyron. 

191. Hers, ’ours, yours, theirs, are double genitives 

cbntaining a pi. suffix r + a sing. -4, These forms vrere 
confined in, the thirteenth* and fourteenth centuries to the 
Northern dialects, aft'd ^re probably due to Scandinavian 
influence. Sometimes we find imitations of them in the 
Midland ^ dialects, as hares, heres = theirs. The more 
ordinary form^ in the Southern diglects tjian in -s are hire 
{hir), oure {our), youre {your), here {her), as — “ 1 wol be 
your in alle that ever I may.** — Chaucer. r 

In Middle En^ish we sometimes find ouren = ours ; 
= theirs, and in provincial English we find hisn, 
hern, ourn, iheirn, * 
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II. Denionstrative Pronouns. 

/ 

^192. The demonstratives, with tKe exception of the and 
yon^ are used substantively and adjectivcly. 

(i) The’(usually called the definite Artide)wsiS formerly 
declinedlTlike an adjective for number, geyder, and case, but 
•is now without any inflexion.^ 


Singular. 


Masc. Nom. 

se {the). 


Gen. 

fkE‘S {thfg'S, this, tha-s). 
tSdm {tm-n, the-n). 


Dat, 


Acc. 

fio-ne {ihe-ne, tha-ne, then). 


Inst. 

fSi, th4. ' 

Fern. 

Nom. 

sSo {thio, tha* the). 


Gen. 

tSd-re (tha-re, the-re). 


Dat. 

iSd-re (tha^re, the-re). 


Acc. 1 

\ {theo, the). , 

Neut. 

Nom. \ 

1 


and 

> fSa-t {that, thet). 


Acc. \ 
Gen. ] 

I 

1 


and j 
Dat. \ 

► like the Masc. 

1 

Plurau 


No/u. ]hr {/hate, iho, tha).* * 

Gcu. \a-ra, ]ke-ra {thare, there). 

Dat, \uifm, pd-m {than, than, then) 

Acc. \ki {thaie, tho, Ihe'f. 

ITie inflexions began to drop ofl^ about the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

The, before a comparative, is the old instrjimental thi, as 
the more^=^QO magis, &€. 

(2)*That. In the Middle English Northern dialects 
\at was used irrespective of gender, as \att engell; \att 

^ Later forms whicti jivere in partial use during the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries ,are placed in brackets 
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allterr {Orm.), and in the fdurteenth century we find it as a 
demonstrative, ar now taking the piace of the older ]pt/k 
(tki/ke). See § 193. Then it took for<-itself the following 
plurals: {a) po (or pa), the old plural of the definite 
article ; {/f) pos the old plurals of this, ^ 

In the Southern and some of the Midland dialects, we find pes, 
ptse, |w = thes**. 

(3) Those = O.E. SJs, the old plural of (5^j = this. 

The history of the word t/ra/ should be borne well in mind : — (i) It 
was originally neuter, (cp. /-/, wha-t) ; (2) It became hn indeclinable 
demonstrative, answering in meaiyj5>g to ille, ilia, illud ; (3) It took the 
pi. (1) of the ; (2) of this. 

(4) This (= hie, Jmc, hoe) = O.E. (5^?j (m.), ^eos (f.), pis 
(m.), was formerly declined like an adjective. Here again 
the neuter has replaced the masculine and feminine forms, 
which, however, in the south of England were to be found 
as late as 1357. 

In Wicklilife }ve have thisis fader == the father of this 
man. 

The O.E. Sfj is (as seen by the O. Sax. these) contracted, and it 
contains the root the (or tha, as in the) and a lengthened form of se 
(the), Sansk. sya. This se {sya) had the force of Lat. -r, -que, as in 
hi-c, quis-que, 

' These probably derives from the dat. pi. ’ISeosutn, Middle 
English pese^ (n.). 

This refers to the'' more immediate object, that ta the 
remoter object. 

“ What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 

This leach me more than hell to shun, 

That more than heaven pursue.’* — P ope. 

193. We have*' three demonatratives containing the 
adjective -lie, like, with the particles so, the, and i (Goth, 
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(1) Such ; O.E. = Gothic swa-leiks-^o-Mkc. 

Such then signifies sd-ltke (cp. Ger. sole/} = so-lich ) ; such 

like is a pleonastic expression. , 

in the Northern dialectjj we find slyk^ sh\ silk^ of Scan- 

dinavian origin, whence Scotch sic. 

•• 9 

In Middle E. suche ten, &c. = ten times as much (or as many), &c. 
“The lerfgthe is suc/ie ten as the deepnesse.” — l^lgrima^e^ p. 235. 

(2) ']Chilk=:thc like, that, that same = O.E. Sj-Z/r, ^y-h 
(Middle E. thelk^ thulk^ thike) ; Provincial English fhuck, 
thuchy {theck^ thick^ thicky^ theckyy 

“I am thilke that thou shouldest seeche." — Pilgi‘unage^ p. 5 . 

“ She hadde founded thilke hous.'*—!/^. p. 7 . 

(3) Ilk = same : ‘ of that ilk.^ 

“ This ilk worthe knight.” — CliAUCER. 

“ 7%J/iVZ*2mah.”— » 

//>^ = O.E se / 7 m = the same. 

• 

194. Same : Gothic sama^ O.N. samr^ Lat. similis, Gr. 
o/tos, Sansk. sama. In the oldest English is an adverb 
= together, and not a demon Arative. 

As the word makes its appearance ’for the* first time in 
the Northern dialects, it is no doubt due to Scandinavian, 
influence.® ® ^ , 

It is joined to the demonstratives the, /his, thaf, yon, yond, 
self. * • 

195. Yon, yond, yonder. Goth, jains (m.\ jama 

{(.),jainata (n.), tl^at. In the oldest English yond (geond) 

» 

^ In Middle E. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there are 
various fdrms of this compound, as swulc^ sulch, s^ulch, swich, S2vuch, 

soch. 

That ilkf O.E. iSat ylca^ was originally neuter. Ilk = same must 
l‘e distinguished from Midijle E. ilk^ ilka, each, each one. 

^ Sam...sam = whether . or, is found in O.E. 
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is only a preposition = through, ovei;, beyond^ or an adverb = 
yonder. But there is a trace of yoh as a demonstrative in 
the Pastoral .Care, p.^ 443 : — to ^eonre ^yrg (to yon town). 

Yond makes its appearance ,as a demonstrative for«the 
first time in the “ Ormulum ” (twelfth century). 

It is seldom used substantively, as in the following 
passages from o^d English writers : — 

I am Ihc kynge of this londe & Oryens am kalled, 

And the londur is my qiiene, Betrj’ce she hette.” ^ 

Chevelcre Assignee 1 . 232, 

t. 

Vs y>ne thy page ? of Brunne, Spec, of E, Eng p. 119. 

“ The is tliat semly.” — OF PalernE. 

196. So. O. E. = swd. 

** Folly (I say) that both makes friends and keeps them — Bp. 

Kennet’s Translation <2/" Erasmus* Praise of Folly. 

“If there vi^re such a way ; thefe is none so .^^ — Gower, ii. 33. 

In Early Middle E. so is used before comparatives like the (O.E. 
5 /): leng Uie werse** = the longer the worse; ** swo leng sivo 

more.*’ — O.E. llom. Second Series, pp. 85, 87. 

III. Interrogartive Pronouns. 

197. The Interrogative Pronouns are who, which, 
' what, whether, with the compounds whoever, what- 
ever, whethersoeverj whichsoever. 

* *■ 

198. Who. ,O.E. hwd, Middle E. hwo, ho (masc. and 
fern.), fiwcet^ hwat, wat (neut.) ; Goth, hwa-s (m.), hiva 
(neut.) ; Safisk. kas (m.), kd (f.), ka-t (neut.) ; Gr. Ko-s, TTos ; 
Lat. quisy quee^ quod. 

It is only used of persons, and is masculine and feminine. 

Whose. O.'E. hwees^ M.E. was., refashioned whos (Jios, 
ivos)^ gen. sing. Originally of all gepders, now limited to 
persons, though in poetry it occasionally occurs with reference 
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to neuter substantives^ It is also used absolutely, as 
Whose is the* crime?’* # 

Whom (dat. sing.). O.E. hwam\ Middle E. wham 
worn, originally of all genders. 

The accusative hwone {hwcene)9^2i% replaced in the twelfth 
.'ind thirteenth centuries# by whani^ but instances of the 
older hwohe are to be foilnd* under the fdVms hwan^ wan^ 
wafie. 

% 

199. Wha-it, originally the neuter of who. In the 
‘ Ormulum ’ what is used adj^^^ively, without respect to 
gender, as “ 7 vhatt mann ? ” “ whatt thing ? ” just as we say, 
“ what man ? ” 7 uhat woman ? ” ^^* 7 uhat thing ? ” Without 
a noun it is now a singular and neuter ; with a noun it is 
singular oi* plural, and of all genders. 

What in Old English .was used in questiorjs concerning 
the nature, quality, or state ot* a person, ashwcet is ^es = quis 
(Matt. iv. 41). ^ 

“ W 7 iat is this wominan, quod I, so worthily atired?’^ — Piers 
Plowman. 

What is followed by n, like* tnany^ siich^ each^ &c. 

* • • 

I 

200. what sort of «, is an idiom that made 

Its appearance in the sixteenth centqry, and similar to the 
German was fur ein. Spenser, ^algrave^ and Den Jonson 
have instances of it. • 

t 

201. Whether. — O.E. hwci^er^ Middle whether} 
wher ; Goth. hwaiBpar ^Vihich of the two. It has become 
archaic ; But was very common in the seventeenth century. 

* 

“ Whether is greater, the ^ift or the altar ? xxiii. 19. 


^ See Comparhtives^ § 131, for origin of •ther. 


O 
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It is very rarely used adjectivejy, as in the following 
passage : — ^ ' 

“Thirdly (wO have to 'consider) whether state (the Church or the 
Commonwealth) is the superior.” — Bv. Morton in Literature qfrthc 
Church of England^ vol. i. p. 109. ' 

\ « 

In the thirteenth century it is rarely inflected ; and the 
following ])assages are almost unique : — 

(fl) Hioe\ercs fere wult tu beon? Mid hwe\cr wult tu #lpplien ^ 
Ancrcu Kiwk, p. 284. 

i 

{h) “ Now whether his hert was fullc of care.” - — Morte d' Arthur, 

rc 

Whether his = 7 ifhetheres. I have seen 7 uho his — luhose, an 
analogous formation. 

{c) Bishop Hall uses the rare compound whetherso- 
ever. * 

r 

“What matter^ it whether I go for a flower or a weed, here.-' 
IVhcthersoever I rpust wither.” 

202. Which, O.E. Jmnh\ Middle E. hulic^ luhih^ 
whu/Cy whu/ih, 7£mch, compound of /nefa, who, 

and /ic=iike,, Cp. Lai. (pta-Ii-s, It is used as a singular 01 
plural, and of any gender. 

In O. and Middle E. it has the* force sometimes of (a) 
(juis^ as H 7 iiylc is min* modor? Who is my mother? 
(/;) qiiantus : — ‘ ♦ 

“ Whfthe a sinne violent.” — G ower, iii. 244, 

Allas iv^ikh serwe and deol ther wes ! ” — Casiel of Love^ p. 5. 


‘ “ Of which of the two wilt thou be the associate? With which 0 
the two wilt thou srfifer ? ” ^ 

2 “ Now of which of the two was the heart full of care ?” The wriu 
is speaking of Launcelot and Queen GuenevCr. 
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, IV. Relative Pronouns. 

f 

203. The relative •pronouns are who, whiph, that, as. 

4 n O.E. who^ which^ w/iaf, were not relative, but inter- 
rogative pronouns ; whic/i, whose, whom, occur as relatives 
as early as the end of the twelftn century, but who was not 
in commofi use before the sixteenth century.. That and what 
originally referred only to 7 ieuter antecedents. 

% 

The relatives in the oldest English were : — 

{i) se (m.), (f,), Stf’/ (n.) : also the definite article. (2) OV, in 

declinable. (3) in combination w’ih se, sto, ; as se Se sto 'Sc, 
(4) swd-swdt =■ so... so. (5) whatever. (6) swyte.,, 

\-vy 1 c = such... such. ^ 

204. Who as a relative is not recognised by Ben Jonson, 
who says ‘'one relative which'' It is now used in both 
numbers, and relates to masculine or feminine, antecedents 
(rational). 

205. Who is very rarely employed by Halves ; frequently 
hy Berners ; not uncommon in Shakespeare ; used only 
once or twice by Sackville. , 

“ And other sort * * » * , 

* ♦ * ♦ I * 

Who, fearing to be yielded, lied before ; 

Stole home by silencj of the secret night : 

The third unhappy and enraged sftrt • 

Of desp’rate hearts, 7 vluf, stain’d in jprinccs^ blood, 

'From traitorous furour could not be ^^ithdrawn.” — Sackville. 

• 

206. Who ,,, he is used like Ger. 7Cfer, qu^squis = 

whoso.^ * 

^ This construction is common in Shakespeare, where we should use 
tvkoever . *~ 

•» 

“ O now ivjio will behold • 

The royal captain j^f this ruin’d band ? 

Let him cry, fPraisg and glory on his head.’ ” 

, Henry V, iv. Prol. 
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The demonstrative may be omitted, as — 

“ Who stealsVy purse steals trash.*’ — Othello^ iii, 3. 157, 

207. In the fourteenth century whan^ wan (representing 
O.E. hwone and hwam) \s sometimes found as an objec- 
tive case : — 

• r 

“Seint Dunstan com horn asen . . . 

Ladde his abbey al in pees fram whan he was so longe.” 

E, Eng. Poenif^-^. 37. 


‘^is(e) were ure faderes of wan we be]> suj)e ytome.** — K oberi 
OF Gloucester. ^ 


208. In Gower we find the demonstrative the joined to 
whose and whom^ so that the whose = whose ; the whom = 
whom : — 

“ The wim power as now is falle.**-* Confessio Apnant. ii. 187. 

“ The whom no pite might aresle.” — Ib. iii. 203. 

** Your mistrfss from the whom I see. 

There’s no disjunction.” — Winter^ s Tale^ iv. 4. 

Whose that = whoso : — 

t 

** To Venus whos prest that I am.” — Confess. Amanl. ii. 61. 

“And dame Musyke commaunded ciirteysly 
La Bell Pucell wylh me than to daunce 
WhopHc that I toke )vyth all my pleSaunce.” 

* ^ * Hawses, Pastime of Pleasure, p. 70. 


“ W/ieen he did foreknow, he did predestinate.” — Pom. viii. 29. 

“ lyiw seettA most sure, him soonest whirls she (Fortune) down.” 

* SackvcLLE’s Henty Stafford. 

“ And who Wylie not, thay shalle be slone.” — T ownley, Mysteriei, 
P-71. ^ ^ • * 

“A hwam mai he luUe treweliche hiua ne luues his brother, Thenne 
hwase the ne luues he is mon unwreastest.” <{Ah ! whom may he love 
truly whoso loveth not his brother ; then v’hoso loveth not thee is a 
most wicked m^Ti,)-O.E, Horn, First Series, p. 274. 
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209. Shakespeare uses wJw of animals and of inanimate 

objects regarded as persons, as — , 

A lion who glared.*’— Casar, i. * 

“ The winds 

Who tak^ the ruffian billows by ihe tops.” — 2 He7t. TV. iii. I. 

** And <is the turtle that has lost her mate 

Who)n griping sorrow doth' so sore attaint.”* 

Sackville’s Henry Staffm'd. 

% 

210. Which now relates only to neuter antecedents, but 
this is comparatively a modern restriction. Cp. “Our 
Father which art in heaven.*’ * 

“Then Warwick disannuls great John\)f Gaunt, 

Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain.” — 3 Hen. VI. iii. i. 

“ Adrian pope was.” — Gower, i. 29. 

“ She which shall be thy nbrice.” — Ih. i. 195. • 

21 1. Compounds of which with the^ thaf^ &c. are now 
archaic : — 

“ ’Twas a foolish guest, 

The which to gain and keep hg sacrificed all rest.” — Byron. 

“The better part of valour is discretion,. in the which better part I 
have saved my life.”— i Hen, IV. v. 4. • 

“ The chain 

Which God he knows I saw not, for the which 
He did arrest me.” — Comedj^ of*Errors^ v. i. ^ 

“ The civil power, which is the very foun^in '&nd head from the which 
both these estates (Church and Commonwealth)^ do flow, and by the 
which it is brought to pass that there is a Church* in any place.” — Bl*. 
Morton. ' 

“ His fruits, fof most, ivas .wild fruits of the tree, 

Uiriess sometimes some crumbs fell to his share, 

Which in his wallet long, God wot, kept he, 

!As on the which full daint’ly would he fare.” 

I SaceVille’s Induction. 

“ The which was .sleped Clemene.”— Gower, ii. 34. 

“Among the whicllif there vas one.” — Ih. ii. 375. 
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“ The Latin worde whyche that is referred 
Unto a thj^nge whych is substancytll, ' 

For a nowne substantive is wel averred.” 

. ‘ Hawes, P. ^ P. p. 24 ; see p. 14. 

“Theis . . . yatis (gates) which x'hat ye beholde.” j * 

Skelton, i. 384. 

“Man, the which that wit and reason can.*’ — GoWER, i. 34. 

“Thing wJu»h that is to love due.” — Ib, ii. 18. 1 

“Thing which as may nought been acheved.” — Ib, ii. 380. 

“ This abbot which that was an holy man.” ^ 

Chaucer's IViorcs^ Talc^ I. 630. 

“ 'Fhe sond and ek the smale stones 
Whiche as sche ekes odf for the nones.” 

Gower, Specimens of E. Eng. p. 373. 

i. 

212. That, originally only the neuter singular relative, 
now agrees with singular and plural antecedents of all 
genders.^ ^ ^ 

That came in as early as the time of Alfred the Great to 
supply the placQ of the itidedmabh relative the, and in the 
fourteenth century it is the ordinary relative. ^ In the 
sixteenth century, which often supplies its i)lace ; in the 
seventeenth century, who replaces it. About Addison’s 
time, that had again y:ome into fashion, and had almost 
driven which and who out of use. 

^ That intfoduces alway^ an adjective clause, while who and which 
are not always so used ^ as — 

« • 

(1) I met a manjt'/fi^ told me he had been called — I met a man 

^ and he tofd me, &c. 

(2) It’s nowise asking John, who knows nothing of it = It’s no use 

asking John, {since^ seeingphak, for^ &(%)he knows nothing 
of it. « 

In (i) the second clause is co-ordinate in sense with the preceding ; 
in (2) it is adverbial. « ^ 

“ 'That is the proper restrictive explicative, limiting or defining 
relative.” — Bain’s English Grammar, p. 23. * 

“ See Historical Outlines of English Syntax, § 331. 
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Addison, in his ‘Humble Petition of W/to and Which,' 
makes the petitioners tnus complain : “ W* are descended 
of ancient families,'* and kept up our dignity and honour 
inJiiy years, till the Jack Sprat that supplanted us.” 

213. There is another point in which that resembles the 
indeclinade the ; both being* followed and’not preceded by 
a' preposition, as — “ ‘ 5 ^/ bed, se lama 07 i laeg ” {Mark ii. 4) = 
“ The bed ivherem the sick of the palsy lay ” {English 
Version), or = tJie bed that the lame man lay on. 

So m Middle E. fourteenth c<?ltitury : — 

“ })e ston \mt he Iconede toP— Vernqn MS. fol. 4a. 

And, as in our Version, the relative adverb is sometimes 
found : 

“ He code in to he cite all* his fon inm were.’* — Th. 

As was used sometimes to replace that, as — 

“For her is a welle fair ynou5 
In he stede as he lai on ; as me ma3 her iseo.” 

E. En^. Poems, p. 35. 

“ On Englysshe tunge out of l^rankys 
Of a boke as I fondc^v/w^.” • ^ 

K. OF hRUNT^vls^I/anittyn^e Sjf/ijie, p. 3. 

214. That, in virtue of its t^ing neuter, is ^sometimes 
used |or 7 uhat, and a preposition ma^ precede it. 

“I am possess’d of t//a/ is mine.” — Shakespeark, Mneh Ado, i. i. 

“Throw us that you have about you.” * 

ih. 7 wo Gentlefuhi of V^erona. 

“ We spdik that we do know, and testify that we have seen.” 

St.John\\\. II. 

“ Whit wight is that which saw that I did see.” 

• Eerrex and Porrex, p. 69. 

“ Eschewe Mo/ wicked is.” — Gower’s Confess. Amant. i. 244. 

“ I'hat he hath hyght, he shall it hold.” — Morte cC Arthur, p. 132. 
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215. The O.E. whatever, as “ ^(Bt ^cBt later biS, 

5 aet hsefS angin” = that that later is,* that hath beginning. 

We still find it for that which — * 

Thai that I did, I was set on'to do’l by Sir Toby.” j 

Twelfth NighU iv. 2. 

** Thai that is, is.” — Ib}\\ i. * 

That that that gentleman has advanced, is not that^ that he should 
have proved to youi Lordship. ” — Spectator ^ 80. * 

216. What = that which, refers to singular and neuter 
antecedents. It is used both substantively and adjectively. 

“ HHiat is done cannot be undone.” — Macbeth, 

“ Look 7 vhat 1 speak, my life shall prove it true.” — Jb, iv. 3. 

“No ill luck stirring but lights upon my shoulder.” 

^ Merchant of Venice, iii. I. 

“ The entertainer provides what fare he pleases.” — F jelding. 

217. Such expressions as the foljowing are archaic, as — 

“ He it was, whose guile 
Stirred up with envy and revenue deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heaven.” — Milton. 

“ At what time Joas reigned as yet in Juda.” — Homnshed. 

“For what tyme he to jne s^ak, 

Out of hys mouhtme ^oghle brak 
A damme of fyrel” — R. of Brunne, Specimens, p. 119. 

218. It is a vulgarism to use wh^it with an antecedent 

noun or pronoun, as — * 

“ A vagrant a man what wanders.” 

< 

Yet find some instances of this in older writers, as— 

“ I fear nothing what can be said against meT^r^Hen. VIII. v. i. 

“ To have his pomp and all whai state commands.” * 

Timon of Athens.^ iv. 2. 

“Either the matter whai other meij wrote, or els the maner how 
other men wrote.” — Ascham’s Scholemaster, p. 142. 

“ Offer them peace or aught what\s beside.” 

E^. I in Old Plays, vol. ii. p. 37. 
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219. What that, that what, are archaic, as — 

** What man pal it smite » 

Thurghout^his armur it wol kerve and byte.” 

Chaucer, SquyePs Talc^ I. 1047 1. 

“ That what we have we prize not to the worth.” — Mach A(to, ii. i. 

“ That whoi* is extremely proper iif one company, may be highly 
improper in^ another.” — C hesterfield. 

“ V'hat pa/ a king himserfe bit (= bids).”* 

Gower, Confess Amant, i. 4. 

*“ But what pa/ God forwot mot needes be.” — Chaucer. 

“ What-schulde I telle . . . 

And of moche oper ping what pat pen was ? ” 

R. OF Brl^^'^'e’s Ilandlynge Synne, Prol, 

220. So 7£i/iat as = what that : — . 

“ Here I do bequeathe to thee * 

Ih full possession, half that Kendal hath. 

And 7vhat as Bradford holds of me in chief.” 

* ^ Dodsley, Old^Plays^ ii. 47. 

221. As (O.E. ea/l-swd, alswd, M.E. a/so, alse, ase, als ; 

cp. O.E. hwd-swd, M.E. = whoso) po&esses a relative 
force on account of its being a compound of so} and is 
usually employed as such when preceded by the demonstra- 
tives such, same, so much, , 

“ All such reading as was never read.” — Pope. 

“ Unto bad causes swear , ^ 

Such creatures as men doubt!”--^w/f«j Caesaf\ ii. i. 

* » 

“ Fftr all such authors as be fullest of |ood matter ... be likewise 
alwayes most proper in words.” — Ascham’s Scholemaster^ p. 136. 

“ Some such sores as greve me to touch them myself.’* 

Ed, I. in Old Plays, Vol. ii. p. 20. 

**Sucl»one as is already furnished with plentie of learning.” 

lb, p. 1 13. 

il 

^ We find so so = for as*, , . so : — 

“ .Ja the sea is moved, Va the people are changed.”— Dr. Donne’s 
Sermofis, * 
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“These are such as ^ith curst curres barke at every man but theii 
owne friends,” — Gossou, School o/ Abuse, Ip. i8. ' 

“ For |)0 sche ))oghte to beginfje 
• Such J)ing as seme}) impossible.” 

CowEK, •*S/>ecj //tens of E. Eng, p. 

“Of sich as loves servauntes ben.” — Ro 7 naunt of the Rose, I. 145. 

“ In \>t 7 he places as key habiten.” — Ib. 660. 

» •; 

* ( 

After so, as occurs sometimes — 

‘*So many examples as filled xv. bookes.” — Ascham, p.*k57. 

In Shakespeare it is found after t/iis, that . * 

“ That gentleness as I was^ont to have.”— Caesar, i. 2. 

“ Under these hard conditiops as this time is like to lay upon me.” — Ih. 

But in Middle E. writers we sometimes find as - such 
as : — 

“Drau5tes a^ me drawek in poudre” = characters such as one draws 
in powder (dust). — Etig. Poems, p. 77. 

“Talys shall Jpu fynde kerynne, 

Mervelys some as Y fonde wrytyn.” — R. OF Brunnk, p. 5. 

222. For such ... as th^ oldest English hassray/c , , . 
swytc= such . . . suclj. : — 

“He sece swylene hlaford swylene he wille.” — Laivs of ASthelred, 
V. i. I : = let him seek such a lord as he m|}y choose. 

At the efid of tl^e, twelftVi century we find as for swylc : — 

“ Wikk all swillc rime alls her iss sett.” — Onn, D. loi. 

Cp. tHe following, where alse = as if = the older siuilc : — 

“ He wes so kene, he wes swa Strang 
Swik hit weore an eotand.” — La^, A. p. 5S. 

“ He wes swa kene, and so strong, , 

Alse he wire an eatande [= fiant].”— Zfl5. B. p. 58. 

(A = earlier text, early thirteenth • century * B = later 
thirteenth.) 
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Sometimes so is foun^ after swyic : — 

“And swilche ojire JTsennen] so the apostle her nemde.” — 0,E. 
Homilies^ Second Series? , 

^Swykra yrmSa swa Sii unc •jer scrife ” = Of such miseries as thou 
picviously assignedst to us (two ). — Exeter Pooh.yiT^, 

223. Who-so, what-sq, who-so-ever, which-so* 
ever are relatives (indefinite), like the Latin quisiptis^ 
ifuinamque, 

'I'he latter parts of the compounds, used adjectively, are 
sometimes separated by an intervening noun, as — 

“ We can create, and in 7vhat place so^er 
Thrive under evil.’* — Mii/roN, i. 260. 

“ Upon 7vhat side as ever it falle.” — (iowv-K, Confess. Amant. i. 264. 

• « 

224. What is used sometimes for whatever : — 

“ And, speak men 7vhat they cin to him, he^l answer 

With some rhyme rotten sentence.” 

Henry Porter in Lamb’s Poets^ p. 432, Bohn’s Series. 

“ What pou here ye no credence.” — Gower’s Confess. Amant. i. 50. 

In Middle E. we find who that ever, 7vhat that ever, 7vho-as-ever, 
what-as-ever, 7vhat’ah-e7’er. * 

“ Vn w/nit cuiUre of the w^orlde w evef pat he Ic gone.” 

O'cAt. Rom. i. 

“ Who pat ever com(i|j |)edir he shalle fare well.”- Ih. 

• * 

225% Who-ever^ whatever, which sfver *are relative and 
interrogative. They do not occur in the oldest English, and 
are comparatively late forms. ^ ** 

V. Indefinite Pronouns. 

.1 

226. The indefinite proAouns do not specify any particular 
object. Some are i/sed substantively, others adjectively. 
Most of them may be used in both ways. The indefinites 
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are (in addition to the indefinite relatives) w/iat, some, 
nonCy no, aught, naught, enough, liny, each, every, either, 
neither, other, else, sundry, certain. • 

• j 

227. Who = any one, some one. 

f ( 

“Timon, snrnamed Misantropos (as who should say Lfpupgarou, or 
the man-hater). *’-^^ orth’s Plutarch, 171. # 

“ Suppose who enters now, 

A king whose eyes are set in silver, one • 

That blusheth gold.” — Dv.zviis.'^^^atiro-AIastix. 

“ ’Twill be my chaunce els some to kill wherever it be or tif/iom.^'— 
Davis, Scourge of Folly, DoDft.EY’s Old Plays, ii. p. 50 . 

“ ‘ Is mother Chat at home?’ * She is, syv, and she is not ; but it 
please her to whom.^ P* 

“ The cloudy messenger turns me his«back , 

And hums, as who should say, ‘ You’ll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer. J ” — Macbeth, iii. 6. 

t 

“ As who would saye Astrologie were a thing of great primacie.”— 
Drant’s Sermons. 

f 

** Sche was as who seij>, a goddesse.” 

Gower, Specimens of E. Eng. p. 376. 

“ hay faught[en] alle fat longe day, 

IVho had jt sene, wele myght he syghe.” 

* I Morte (I Arthur, p. 126. 

' “ I will not live 

IVho woldci m(j all his worlS here give.” 

• Chaucer's Dream, 1. 618. 

• f 

“ If her were not wtfo to sle it,” 8 LQ.—-JHlgrimage, p. I2. 

I 

“ Akiva ( = als wha) say here, may lyf na man 

Wihoul€^ drede, hat witte can.” — IIampole, P. of C. p. 69. 

“ As hwa se seic he his is mare hei^ heof-’* — O^E. Horn. Pirst Series, 
p. 281. 

“ henne a3aines kiiide gah hwu hat swuche kinsemon ne luueh.” — E'- 
p. *75- * 

< 

Who is sometimes joined to some. * See § 232. 
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you ( = somethin J), “I know not wha^t^' ^^what not,” 

“elles whaf"^ (Chauoer)* 

• 

“Come down and learne the little what 
That Thomalin can sayne.” — Spijnser’s Shcp. Cal.^ July* 

“ As J)ey spek of many what^ 

RpBERT OF Brunne, Haudlynge ^ymie\%Specimens^ p. liO. 

• “ Which was the lo))]iest[e] ivhatr — Gower, i. 98. 

“ As‘he which cow})e mochel what,^' — Jb. i. 320. 

“ Love is boilght for litil whatj' — Ib, ii. 275. 

“ A little w^fi/.^—WiCKLiFFE, J^Hn vi. 7. 

In the oldest English we find dms hwat and swilcei somewhat. 

For other compounds, see some^ § 232. 

• ♦ 

229. Some (O.E. sutn^ Middle E. som, alioMiSy quelqtie) 
is used both adjectively and substantively. 

(i) It has the force of the indefinites a, any^ a certain^ as — 

“ And if som Smithfield ruffian take up som strange going ; som new 
mowing with their mouth ; wrinchyng with the shoulder ; som brave 
|)roverb, some fresh new othe, . . . som new di^iiised garment . . . what- 
.soever it cost, gotten must it be.’* — AschaM;i Schoolmhsiery p. 44. 

“ And yet he could roundlie rap out so many uglie othes as som goocL 
man of fourscore year old httth never hemrd pamed before.” — Ib. p. 48. 

“ So 7 fie holy angel , • 

'* Fly to the court of England ,” — Wacbethy iii. 6. 

“ The fireplace was an’ old one, built by some iJutch merejjant long 
ago.”— Dickens. ^ 

Sum holi childe.”»—Z/^ vf Beckety p. 104. 

“ l>er was sum prest.” — Wickliffe, Luke i. 5. 

“.S«;;i‘5ong man suede him.” — lb. Mark xiv. 5j. 

“J)e33 wisstenn ))att him was summ unncu)i silih^e sheewedd.” — 
Orm, 228. * 

“ Sum dema wses on sumorc ceastre.” — Luke xviii. 2. 
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We find it sometimes Vith the genitive plural in O.E., 
as — , f 

“ Da com his feonda sum,"' — xiii. 25. 

« 

(2) It expresses an indefinite part or quantity, as — j 

f • 

“It is some mercy when men kill with speed.” — Webster’s Duclic^h 
ofMalfy. * 

“ The annoyance of the dust, or else some meat 
You ale at dinner, cannot brook with you.” 

Middleton’s Arden of Feversham, 

“ And hereforc wol I make you disport • 

As I scyde erst, and do you som comfort.” 

• Chaucer, ProL 1 . 770. 

(3) With phn-al substluiiives^ as “ some years ago.’* 

Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans.” — Julius Cersar^ i. 3. 

“ And J see . . . , 

That twofold balls and treble sceptres bear.” — Macbeth^ iv. I. 

“ There be som serving men that do but ill service to their young 
masters.” — A sctiJiM, Scholemaster, p. 48. 

“I write not to hurte any, but to profit Jt?;;/.” — lb, 

(4) With numerals^ in the sense of about : — 

“ Surrounded by some /ifty or sixty fathoms of iron cable.” 

• Dickens. 

“ What a ))rodigy was’t • 

That from some tw6 yards high, a slender man 
Should biVak his neck.” 

J. Webster, The White Devil, 

f 

Some half hour to seven.” 

f Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, 

• • fc 

“ A prosperous youth he was, aged some four and ten.” « 

Greene, p. 66. 

Som» dozen Romans of us.” — Cynib, i. 7* 

** Some day or two.’* — Etch. IJ^I, iii. i. 

“ Da hi stuue ten gear on ,bam gewinn.” — B oeth. xviii. i. 
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(5) WM the genitive pLy O.E: '‘"code eahta j«;;/” = he 
went one of eight. Wefend in modern Scotch a remnant 
of this idiom in the phrase “a Uvasuni dance/’ a dance in 
uhfch two persons arc engaged, and in the j)hrase foursome 

to denote a game of golf in which four players take part. 

* <• 

Bot^it (boat) sa litcll wes, l)at it 

My?htc our the waiter hot thresuni flyt ” (*‘virry). 

Barbour's Brusy p. 63. 

(6) In apposition instead of the partitive genitivey as — 

“ 5ef poll ha vest bred ant ale 

* * * 

|)OU del hit sum about.'’ — B arbour s BriiSy p. 9S. 
Summe heo flci5cn to Irclondc.”“Z<r3aw/<7«, iii. 167. 

“ 2^a boccras.” — J/tf//. ix. 3. 

“ Ac sumc ge nc gelyfa'S.”— yi;//;/ vi. 64. 

Instead of this construction the partitive genitive was 
used as early as the twelfth century. ^ 

** Sum of p<? ^ede fool an iippe pe stanc and sum among pcornen." 

(K Eug. Ilofn., First Scries, p. 133. 

“ Sum me off urc little flocc.'’ — Cfrm. 1 . 6574. 

“ Lo here a talc of 30W sump ■* 

R. OK Brunnk, Handlyngc Synne^ 309. 

Summe of hem camcn f#o fcr." — W ickliffe’s Ini. viii. 3. 

“ pe kynge and somme of hys defendedc hemjasie.”— R obert oF 
^iLOUCESTER, 1 . I29O. m 

* 

230. Some . . . some = <7//«T . . . alius ; alter . . . 

alter. ^ • 

■* ^ • 

“ Some thought Dunkirk, sofne that Ypres was his object.” 

^ Macaulay. 

“ The work some praise, , 

And some ihQ aibhitect.”— M ilton, P, L. i. 731. 

“For books are as mejfts and viands are, some of good, some of evil 
substance.” — Arcopagilua* ed. Arder, p. 43. 
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Some say he is with the Emperor of Russia, 

Other some, he is in Rome.” — fomedy of Errors, iii. 2. 


In Middle.E. we find the singular as/ well as the plural,^ 


“ Sum man ha|) an loo wyu^s, sume mo, sum less.” , 

MAUNDEVILLE, p. 22 . 

(c) Singular: — ^ r 

**Som man desire]) for to have richesse, 

And som man wolde out of his prisoun fayn.” 

Chaucer, KnightHs Tale, 


“ He mot ben deed, ])e kyng as schal a page ; 
Som in his bed, som in ])e deepe see, 

Som in ])e large feldi, as men may se.” — Ih. 


Sum was king and sum kumeling (foreigner).” 

* Gen, and Ex, 1 . 834. 

I 

**Anum he sealde fif pund, sumt/m tvfi, sumum an.” — Matt, xxv, 15. 


{b) Plural : — 

'^*Somme the hed from* the body he smole» 

Somme the arms, sommc the shoulders. ” 

Loneli oil’s St. Graal, p. 128. 

“Thus may men se that at thoo dayes summe were richere then 
summe and redier to give elmesse.” — Capgrave, p. 10. 

“ Of summe sevene and sevene, qf summe two and two.” — Ib, p. 16. 

“ He bylevede ys folc 6 ^mme aslawe and some ywounded.” — Robert 
OK Gloucester, 1 . 4855.1 


Byron {Don Jiiati) uses same's = ope^s — 

•' “ Howsoe’er shock some's self-love.” 

t 

Hey wood Mst?>,somes — 

** ‘ But of all somes none is displeased 

• To be welcome.” 

t. < i 

231. Some is also used indefinitely with other, another — 

“ Who . . . hath . » . not worshipped some idol or another.” * 

ThackRray’s Bistory of H, Esmond, 


^ Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, p. 6. 
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'em 

“ By some device or other.*” 

'I^hakespeare’s Comedy of Errors^ i. i. 

By /iccident or other.” — H obbes. 

^Some . . . many — 

*‘^he pulle]) up some be Jie rote, 

And manye wi]) a knyf sche schere]).” — Gower. 

« • 

. 232. Compounds of Some. — Somebody ^ somethings some- 
one ^ somewhat s other sonUs some-who. 

Somebody^ 

“ Ere you came by ther grove t was sombody. 

Now I am but a noddy {t.e. a nobody.” 

Damon and Pythias^ in Dodsley’s Old Plays. 

Something — ' 

* “When as we sat and sighM, 

And look’d upon ^ch other, and conceived 
Not what we ail’d, yet something we did ail.” 

Daniel’s Hymen^s Triumph. 

“ For’t must be done to-night, • 

And something ixom the palace.” — Macbeth^ iii. i. 

“Sir, you did take me up when I was nothing, 

And only yet am somdhhtg by being yours.’ 

. B. and F. Philaster. 

Some who — ‘ 

“ But if somwho ])e flamnre staunche.” — G ower’s Confess, i. 1 $. 

.9 * 

“ Jian pre>cde pe rich mon Abraham ^ 

» pat he wolde sende Lazare or sr/^m oper wham 
To hys brepryn alle fyve.” , 

R. OF Brunne’s Handlynge Synne, .v- 209. 

Somewhat — • 

•« ^ » 

“ Fr^i them I should learn somewhat, I am sure, 

I never shall know here.”— W ebster’s Duchess of Malfy. 

“ Duck. Whq,t did I ^ay ? • 

Ant. That I should write somewhat,^'* — Ib, 

“There is somezvfat in the winde.” 

Damon and Pythias, in Old Plays, i. 193.^ 

P 
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“ J?er where he was schotte, ano))er chappelle standes, and som^vhat 
of fat tre.”— R. OF Brunne’s /• 

“ He come to Pers fere he stode , 

And aske'de hym sum of hys gode, 

Sumwhat of hys clofing.” — R. OF Brunne’s Handlynge Sytthe. 

“fi brofer haf sumwhat agejns fee.” — WiCKLiFFE,,i^fl//. v. 23. 

“.S'wwTiV/fl// Icc habbe shscwedd 3UW.” — Orni. 958. , 

* 1 

Some one replaced the O. E. stm man. 

Some one comes.”— LONGFELLOW. 

Some one among all, 

Shew me herself or grti. e.” — T. Hey wood’s Silver Age, 

In Middle English, and here and there even in authors of 
the eighteenth century, as still dialectally, f>ody is often used 
for /ferson, 

“The bestetJ^fl?/ of the world injjendds was ibrougt.” — Robert of 
Gloucester, 489. 

“It shall be giv^n away to some poor body,'*'' — Walton, Angler^ 56. 

See New English Dictionary, s.v. body, 

Robert of Brunne has sum oun (Handlynge Synpie, p. 294) 
= some one. 

*Sbwi/^/=somedeal, is very common iox sotnewhat. 

Other some — 

“ Other some [houses are' made] with reecle.” — Hakluyt, p. 504. 

“Though some be lyes 

Yet other some be true.” — Dodslev’s Old Plays, ii. p. 74. 

233. All and some — 

This phrase is. exceedingly common in Middle E. and i-^ 
equivalent to all and one = one hnd all^ each and all, 

“Slop your noses, readers, aU and some ,^' — Dryden, Abs, and 
^hitk. 
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In a boke of Vitas patrum.” 

R. OF Brunne’s Handlynge Synne, I. 169. 

“For evei^ creature go schal • 

B By pat bnigge, sitm or /z/.” 

Old Eng, Miscell, p. 225. 

. , • 

By tmesis we have “ all together and sum I' 

Whyle they were alle together and sum," 

Play of the Sacrament, 1 . 402. 

“ Neither fals witnesse thou noon here 
On no maryiys matere, al neither som me." — Bahee's Boke, p. 49. 

“(I have) nother witte enough who^ and some." 

Damon ana Pythias, Old Plays, p. 232. 


« 

234. One (O.E. an, Middle English on, oon) is the 
numeral ony with extended applications. It is used substam 
lively and adjectively. When used substantively, it has a 
plural ones and a genitive one’s, and maybe compounded 
with self. 

“ One can only attribute the chameleon character in which one seems 
to figure to the want of penetration of one's neighbours.” — Evening 
S/aizdard, Sat. Oct. i, 1870, p. i, col. 3. 

“Once more I am reminded that one ought to do a thing oneself if 
one wants it to be done properly.” — Ib. p. i, Jbol. 3. • 

“ It is a pretty saying of a wicked one." 

4 Tourneur’s The Revenger's Tz'agedy. 

“ Go, take it up, and carry it in. ’Tis a huge one ; we* never kill’d 
so large a swine; so fierce, too, I never mgt with yet.” — Beaumont 
AND Fi!etcher, The Prophetess. 

“To yeelde one's heart unto commiseration is an effecte oPfacilitie, 
tendernesse, and mecknesse.” — Montaigne’s Florio, p.,e. 

“ Well, well, such counterfeit jewels 
Mak^true ones oft suspected.” — Webster’s White Devil. 

235. Sometimes one = some one : — * 

“But here cometh one*; I will withdraw myself aside.” — Lily’s 
Sapho and Phao. * ^ 
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hear one's pace, ’tis surely Carracas.'* 

R. Taylor’s Tfie Hog hath lost his Pearl 

“For takjng one's part that is out of peyver.” — King Lear ^ i. 3. 

236. Chaucer uses one as a substantive with an adjective 
where it seems to be a substitution for wighty or person^ 

as — . * 

“ I was a lus^y oon'' * 

Chaucer, The Prologue of the Wyf of Bathy 605. - 

In the thirteenth century we find thingy {properly neuter, 
used in a similar manner (cp. the modern poor thing/). 

“ So pat \ns tuo lipere pinge: were at one rede.” ^ 

' ^ Early Eng. Poems, p. 50. 

« 

One is used for thing in Chevelere Assigne, p. 15 : 

“ But vdiat broode on is |)is on my.breste, 

« * « * « « 

And what longe on is ph paX I shall up lyfte,” 

«• 

But this one is sometimes used instead of repeating the 
noun, as — 

“ Who embrj^ce instea/i of the true [religion] a false one," where 
Hooker, Book v. ch. ii. 2 \ omits the indefinite one. 

So Milton, Areop. p. 45 : “ It is a blank vertiie, not a pure.” 

This usagb does not explam the employment of one when it is pre- 
ceded by a demonstfative,^as the, this, &c., as the mighty one. . Here 
the older writers employed the definite adjective with a final (inflexional) 
e, as the gode. The loss of this ending no doubt led to the introduction 
of one to supply its place. See p. 60. 

237. The indefinite one, as* in one says, is sometimes, but 
wrongly, derived from the Fr. on, Lat. homo. It is merely 
the use of the numeral one for ^he older many men/ or me. 

^ Litherc tkinge = wicked ones. This p 5 ira.se is applied to Quend 
ride (Kenelm’s sister), and Askebei;;^ (Kenelm’s guardian). 
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In the ‘ Morte d' Arthur ' man is replaced by one when 
it relates to a feminine word.^ 

“ He is man of such apparayle * ^ 

• Off hym I have fulle mycheile drede .*'— cT Arthur y p. 69. 


** Launcelot |)an full sty lie stoode.^ 

As man^zX. was moche[l] of myght.” — Ib. p. 118. 

“ Axid\one that bryghtest was of ble.” — Ib, p!»i42. 


238. 


Sometimes Ju occurs where we use one ^ — 


“He com himself alast ase \^e was of alle men veirest .” — Ancren 
RiwUy p. 388, 

Ase \e\et = as he that = as one that. 


“ The sunne nis boten a schadewe ase <^ \et loseji here liht/^ — 0 ,E, 
Horn, First Scries, p. 185. » 

Ase pe pet, = as she that = as one that. 


“ As he that ay was heiv^ and fre .” — Morte d Arthur, p. 23. 

Cp. “ hedieil * 

As one that had been studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he own’d, ^^-•‘Macbeth, i. 4. 


“ As one who would say, come follow ...” 

Belphegor in Lamb’s Dra^n, Poets, Bohn’s Series, p. 532. 

239. Man. 

“ For yfur name,* 

Of . . . and murderess, they proceed from you, 

As if a man [= one] should spit against the wind ; 

The filth returns in’s^ = one’s] fa(jp.”r- Webster’s White DeviL 

“ As though a man would say,” &c. — D rang’s Sermons, 


^ The form men for the singular, from which me comes 6y falling 
away of «, is to be explained by the fact that in the twelfth century, a 
final -an became -en^ but i,\en is often treated as a plural form in 
Middle E. ^ 

^ This use of one after as deserves some notice, as it has never been 
thoroughly explained. . 

This idiom answers iO the Lalin quippe qui, and therefore, one is the 
substitute for a relative. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we 
find a relative instead of oite; in later times he and fnan were substituted 
for it. • 
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‘*Vor l)e more f)at a mon can, \tG more wur>e he is.” — R obert 
OF Gi.oucester. t 

“ Vor, bote a man conne Frenss, me tel]) ofrhim lute.” — Id, 

“So, ]>ai man \at wolde [= siqiu»| him wul arise, delicacy 15*^10 
despise.” — Gower, iii. 40. * 

“ Off))ys bataille were to telle 
A matt ])fl^Mt wele undyrstodc ' 

How knylites undyr sadcls felle .” — Morte (IArthth% p. 89. 

240. Appositional use of one. 

This use of one has become archaic, having been re- 
placed by the partitive genitive. 

“ I am oon the fayresto.”~Cn auger’s Troylus and Cryseide, c. v. i. 

“lie was oon in soothe, without excepcioun, 

oon the best on lyve. ” — Jb, Compl. of Z. Lyfe^ xxiii. 

“ Lawe is oi 9 e the best.” — Ib, iii., 189. * 

“ For thys is one the moste synnef — Robert of Rrunne, p, 6. 

♦ 

In Shakespeare we find one with superlatives — 

“ He is one the truest manner’d.” — Cymb. i. 6, 

“ One the wisest prince.*' — Hen, VI I L ii. 4. 

f t 

In the fifteenth century we find the partitive form in use, 

as— ? 

^the strenglst pyl.” 

c Lonelich’s Seynt Graal, vol. i. p. lOi. 
Cp. the old use oi^ome. See § 229. 

r 

241. Use bf one before proper names.^ 

* ^ L 

“ You may say one Albert, riding by ' 

This way, only inquired their health.” — R. Taylor’s Lingua, 

242. For use’of one = own, self, alone, see § 183. 

r 

^ For other instances see Hist, OAllincs of English Syntax ^ § 263. 
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243. One = the same. 

“ That*s all one to me.” — G reen, p. 86. 

* “ Tis all 

* To be a witch as to be counted one.'' 

Decker’s Witch of Edmonton, 

* j 

244. r^Jone, no (O. E. ndn, Middle English non, nooti, 

na — ne \ an ~ not one). ■ * 

No is formed from none by the falling away of and stands 
in the same relation to none as my and thy to muie and 
thine^ and a td a 7 i, ^ 

None is used substantively a’^d absolutely, and no adjec- 
tively — 

“ But T can findc none that is good and meke.” 

•Hawes, P. of P, p. 136. 

“Tor surely there’s none\\VQ% but^ painted comfoit.” 

Kyd’s Spanish Tra^i;edy. 

“ 'fhou shalt get kings, though thou be 

Macbeth i. 3. 

It seems to be emphatic after the substantive — 

“ Satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death.” 

^ Twelfth Night, Jii. 4. 

“ And save his good broadsword he weapon had noneP 

J • W. Scott. 

In Middle E. (fourteenth century) non (none) and no are used much 
in the same way as an andi^ ; ?ione before a vowel, &c. 

“ And for to fall it hath none impediment.” • 

• « HaWes, P. of P, p. 44. 

245. No, though equivalent to not one, is often vnited to 
a plural substantive ; thus w’^e find in Middle English : 

“ Non Mouses.”— Maunueville, p. 63. 

Nofte is sometimes followed by other — 

“ Thou shalt have none other gods before me. ” — Deut, v. 7. 


^ But = that fjas not painted, &lc. 
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In Middle English it fs always non others not no other, 
which would have sounded as strangely as a other, 

246. No one is tautological, but It evidently replaces 

the Middle English no man, no wighty i 

Sometimes not one is used in its place. • 

247. Nothing, pi. Nothings. I 

“The other sorts of devils are called in Scripture doemonia . . . . 
and which St. Paul calleth nothings : for an idol, saith he, is nothing. ” 
—Hobbes, v. p. 21 ii. 

248. Aught, naught-^ 

Aught, ought (O. E. moiht, dkt). Awiht contains the 
prefix d (as in O. E. dgliwylc for d+gehwylc, each; dhwd^er, 
diif^er. Middle E. outher, dg-hwaySer, teg^er = either) the 
original signification of which is ever, aye (cp. Goth, aiw, 
Gr. act; Tgci^wiht (Goth. wat 7 its)\ %vight, whit, creature, 
thing, something. 

“For aught I know, the rest are dead, my lord,” 

Webster’s Appius and Virginia. 

“ Aipongst so many thousand authors you shall scarse find one by 
reading of whom you shall be anyivhit better.” — Burton’s Mel. p. 7. 

Cp. “ To luite^ie to mu^he wiht.*^ — Castel of L(rue, 1 . 638, 

“ ])ereof he etc a lytelle wighV^ — Mortc d Af’thnr, p. 36. 

“ Syr Evwayne, knowist^w any wigAtV' — Ib. p. 5. 

• 

249. Naught (b. El ndwiht? ndht) and not (Middle 
English noght, nat) are negative forms of aught, so that not 

^ “ Sche wasVanyssht riht as hir listc, ^ ^ 

That HO wyht bot hir-self it wisie.” 1 

Gower, in Spec, of E. Eng. p. 371. 

^ As an adverb no i^thit is found as well as naught = not, * 

“I am whit sorry.” — Dodsley’s Old Plays, ii. 84. 

“ Ector ne liked no wight * 

The wordis that he herd tljprc.” — Morte d Arthur. 
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a whit is pleonastic ; in a whit the a must not be considered 
as the article \ a whit^\iwhit—awiht or aught, 

JNaughts is used*by Greene (p. 157) for nbthings — 

“ We country sluts of merry Frcssingfield 
Come to buy needless naugiHs to make us fine.” 

250. Ehough (O.E. genbh, Middle English ynough^ynmv^ 
cnoWy anow. Cp. Goth. ga~nohs, Ger. genug). 

Sometimes ^^e find e 7 iow used as a plural, corresponding 
to Middle English inohe^ inowcy in which tiffi plural is marked 
by the final e, 

“ Have I not cares enow and pangi enorw — llYRON. 

“ Servile letters enou>.^' ^ — Areopagitica^ p. 40. 

251- Any (O.E. chiig^^^ulius) is an adjective»formed from 
the numeral dn one. In Micidle English w^e find ^m\ <Biy 
ciy for anyy and Lajamon has genitives, aies ^nd mnes. 

We find a distinction in Middle English made between 
the singular enyy anyy and the^ plural anicy anye, 

“And 5if pat cni him wraped adoui^^^ was jyion.” 

' Robt, of Glouc. 

252. Compounds ard anyoney ^nyifodyy anythingy Middle 
English any wighty any many eny persone^ • 

“ Unnepe eni vion mi5te [h]is bowe bende.” — Robt. of Glouc. 

Any originally had a negative ndnig = nullus, of which a trtice exists 
in the twelfth century. ’ 

“Niss 9 umi ping” = there is not anything. — Orm. i. 61, 1 . 1839. 

Nani man^' = not any man. — Ib. p. 216. We use none instead: 
“ And ar* I had rather have any do it than myself, yet surely myself 
lather than none at all. ”-^Ascham*s ScholemasterJ -p. 157. 


r 


^ Milton (Areopagid p. 28, Arber) writes anough adv 
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253. Each [O.E. a^^hwylc ^ d-ge-hwilc ; ale ^ Orge-lic , 
from d (see remarks on augkt)^ anfl lie = like ; later forms 
are ele^ elch^ euek, uch, yeh^ eeh, ilk\ r 

It is properly singular, but .has acquired a distributive 
sense. It is used substantively and adjectively. ^ 

C' • 

“ Of the fruit 

Of cai/i tree in lj?c garden we may eat.” — M ilton’s P.\L. ix. 661. 

“ Simeon and Levi look each man his sword.” — Get?, xxxiv. 25. . 

“ Cloven tongues sal upon each of them.” — Acts ii. 3. 

“ At caih his needless hcavings .” — IVinfcPs 7 'ak, ii. 3. 

“la beam do fina in each ^ three.” — Leme's I.abottr's Losl^ iv. 3. 

Each and every are used alike by Spenser : — 

“ She every hill and dale, W/z wood and plainc did search.” — F, Q. 
i. 2, 8. 

254. Each is sometimes used for holh — 

“And each though enemies to eithcf^s reign 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me.” 

« Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 28. 

Hence it often happens that each is wrongly followed by 
pronouns and verbs as the plqral number. 

Each in hcr*6leep tke^nelvcs so beautify P — Rape of Lucrecc, 404. 

“IIow’ pale each worshipful rev’ rend guest 

Rise from a clergy or a city feast.” — P^ope's Jmit, Hor, ii. 75. 

• 

0 

255. In the twelfth jind following centuries, we find each 
followed by an, on = one. 

“ Jllc an unnclene lusst, 

* Annd iUc an ifcll wille.”— 5726. 

• • f 

“ Ileo bigonne to fle echoftP — Robt. of Gloucester, ^78. 

IlkoH of J>e knightes had a barony.” — R. of Brunne’s Qhronidc. 
“ And ilka lym oA ilka syde.” — II ajmpole’s*/’. of C. 

“ Thei token ech on by hymself a peny.” — JAT ickliffe, Matt. xx. 10. 
“ For hit dam tiche a clyffe .” — HfliU Foehns, 
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Each one is a remnant of this, as — 

“ The princes of Israel, ieing twelve men : each one was for the 
house of his fathers.” — Ntun, i. 44. , 

%ach other sometimes = each alternate, every other, 

“ Each other worde I was a knave.”-— ///«/' Gnrtons Needle. 

256. Every is a compound of ever and each, O.E. dfre 
iclc, Middle English cever-celc, ever-ilk, ever-each. It was rare 
in the oldest stage of the language ; it occurs frequently in 
La3amon and other writers of the thirteei^Jfc century. 

“ Everilc he kestc, on ilc he grel (wept).” — Gen. and Ex. 

** Everich^ of you schul bryngc an hundred knightes.” 

CilAUCifiliJs Knightes Tale, I. 993. 

“ Carry hym aboutc to every of his friendes.” 

Fardell of Facion, 8. 

Every of your wishes.” — Antony and Cleop. ii. 2.^ 

j 

We also find Middle English evrichon, everilkan = every- 
one. Everybody and everything^ are later fo^nations. 

The history of every having been forgotten in the six- 
teenth century, we find every each, like not a whit, no 
one, &c. •• 

Every each of them hath some vices.” — ^J^ urton’% Mcl. p. 601. 

257, Either represents two distinct O.E. words: (i)* 
ieg-hwce(Ser, Middle English wit/ier, a it her ; (2)* d-hwee^er, 
d 7 a'iSe;t, d^er, Middle E. owther, outLer, other.^ 

The former of these, from d ( = modern aye alw^ays) + 
ge + hwcefSer ( = whether) originally meant “ eaj h of two ” ; 

’ Here rseans eaclTonc [of you *( two)]. 

- Cp. “For on]>er he sal ]ie tanc hate 
t And ]>e tojjer luf after his state, 

Or he sal pe tana of ham mayntene* 

And he to^er despyse,” — Hampole’s F. of p, 31. 

“ Eot wih he.world comes Dam Fortone, 
hat ay\er hand may,chaungc sone.” — Ib, p. 36. 
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our modern either^ which* represents this in form, has still 
sometimes, though rarely, its old seAse. 

“The king of Israel and Jehoshaphat sa^ either of them on his 
throne.” — 2 Chron, xviii. 9. , ^ • 

The O.E. dhwal^er (d -^ /iwtE^er) meant ‘oi^e or the other 
of two.’ It survives as owtJieroi in various dialects, 

where it is nov^ regarded as a vulgar mispronunciation of 
either ; the conjunction or \s a contraction of it. The 
modem eit/iery while in form representing dghwatSer, is 
with regard to its usual sense the representative of dhwal^er. 
This change of fneaning^is found already in writers of the 
fourteenth century, but was not common until the sixteenth 
century. . 

r 

Either has a possessive form — 

“Where either' s fall determines both their fates.” 

« ^ < Rowe, Lttcan, vi. 13. 

“ They are both in citherns power.” — The Tempest, 

“ Confute the |illegations of our adversaryes, the end being truth, 
which once fished out by the harde encounter of either' s arguments . . . 
both partes shoulde be satisfyed.” — G osson’s School of Afittse, p. 46. 

256. Neither, the negatwe of either as naught is of 
aught^ appearg first ip the thirteenth century; the earlier 
word was O.E. ndhwci6er, ndw^er, Middle English nouther} 
‘which still survives in dialects ; its contracted form is nor, 

“Now fiew, now old, now both, now neither^ 

To serve the world’s course, they care not with whether.” 

Ascham’s Scholemaster, p. 48. 

Neither of either, 1 remit both twain.” 

% Love's Labotit^s Lost^ v. 2. 

“Truth may lie on both sides, on vith6r side or on neither side.” — 
Carlyle’s French Revolution^ iii. 163. *' 

“ Ac hor no]ter [but neither of them] ... in pur ri3te nas.”-r Robert 
OF Gloucester, Specimens of E, Eng^'^. 68. , 

1 Cp. “ He ne had nou\>er stren>e ne mygfft, 

Nou\er to ga ne ghit to ^and.”-%AMPOL£’s oj C. p« 13. 
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It is sometimes, but wrongly, found with a plural verb, 

ns — ^ 

“ Thersites* body is as good as Ajax*, 

When neither are alive.’* — Cytnh, x. 2. *• 

• 

259. Other (O.E. Goth, an^^ar = one of two, 

second and other. See remarks on numerals, p. 172). 

This word originally belonged to the sl'-png declension, 
uxaking its plural otkre^ leaving other as the plural when the 
final e fell away, as 

“ When other are glad 
Than is he sad.’ —S kelton.^ 79. 

“ Some other give me thanks. of Errors^ iv. 3. 

“Some other , . , do not utterlie dispraise learning, but saie,” 
(N:c, — A scham’s Scholemaster^ p. 54. 

Cp. Other someP— Acts xvil 18. 

A new plural was afterwards formed by the ordinary 
plural suffix s, 

Other’s (O.E. 6 fSres, b'^eres) is a true gemtive. 

“ Let ech of us hold up his bond to oper. 

And ech of us bycome o\eres brojjer,” 

Chaucer,* in Specimens of E, Eng, p. J53. 

“And eyther dranke of o^res blcode.” — Qest, Rom, p. 19. 

260. Another is a later form;^ sum other was once- 
used instead of it. " 

26 1 1 One another, each othet, are sometimes called 
reciprocal pronouns ; but they are not coinpounds : in such 
])hrases as “ love each other,” love one another,” the con- 
struction is, each love the* otleer^ one love another ; each and 
one being subjects, and other and another objects, of their 
respecti/e predicates. ^ 

In Middle English we find ecich to other each other. 

^ Anoper is used in the Ormtdtm, 
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We sometimes find ayther oilier = either other, in this sense, as — 

“ Uche payre by payre to plese ay\er op^r” — A//ii. Poems^ p. 46. 

Other what =i 7 vhat else occurs in Dodsley’s Plays^ ii. 67 — 

“ What strokes he bare awayj or *' 

Other-what was his gaines, I wot not.” ^ 

“And (he) spekej) c\i%per-h 7 vat''* — Ana-cn Eiwle^ p. 96. 

262. Else ((J.E. e/ks, the genitive of the lost pronoun 
elle, corresponding to Lat. alius ^). 

We find it in Middle English after ouglit nought^ as 
in modern Englfs^i. It has acquired an adverbial sense = 
nliter, Cp. Middle English owiht elks = aught of other = aught 
else. 

‘ ‘ A ponder it * * * 

J-maad, ou|)cr of chalk, ou])er of glas, 

Ox som 7 vhat ellesl^ — Chaucer, 1 . 13078. 

“ So, wJiat for drede and elHsy |>e]^ were bop ensuryd.” 

* Tale of Beryity 1 . 1122. 

In the oldest^ English we had elks //aw/ = aught else.^ 

Sometimes we find tiot else = nought else. 

* “In Moses’ hard law we had 
Not else but darkness. 

All was not els^ but night.” — Dodsi.ey’s Old PlaySy p. 39. 

263. Sundry (O.E.,jy«//<pr/§^=singularis, Middle English 

sundrie^ = separate) is now used in the plural — 

“ For ^weighty reasons.” — Macbethy iii. I ; iv. 3. 

It o&urs^ however, sometimes as a singular in older 
writers in the sense of separate,,, • , 

c 

“ Ale hefde sindri moder.” — La%. i. 114. 

“ por was in he^le a sundri sted.” — Gen, and Ex, 1984, p. 37. 


' In the oldest English we find a cofnparative elra, 
* Els what in Chaucer. 
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So in Shakespeare — 

* '^The sundry contemplation 
Of my travels is a most humorous sadness.’* 

’ As You Like If, iv. i. 

264. Several is used for — 

“To every man.”— iii. 2. 

“ TwjJ times.” — Ib. 

“Truth lies open to all, it’s no man’s sc 7 )eraV '^ — Ben Jonson. 
“By some scvcrahP — Winter'" s Tale^ i. 2. 

265. Divers (Middle English diverse^ ^Yx, divers), and 
different (Fr. different), and Mi^Silc E. sere, ser (O.N. 
])articiilar, separated), are sometimes employed for sundry, 

266. Certain (from Lat. certus) is singular and plural, 

and is used substantively and adjectively. 

•> ** 

“A certain man planted a vincyartl.” — Mark xii. 1. 

“There came from the ruler of the S3magogue’s house cej'tain which 
said.” — Ib. V. 35. 

“ To hunt the boar with certain of his friends.” — Venus and Adonic, 

Cp. its use as a substantive in the following passages! — 

“ A certayn of varlettes and boyes.” — Berner’s Froissart. 

“A certain of grain.” — Fardell of Feuion. 

“Beseeching him to lene him a certeyv^ 

Of gold, and he wold quyt it him ageyn.” 

g Chaucer, Chano'^ms Yemannes Tale, 471. 

“ Sit I wolic have anoj^er certayne.^'* — Gesta Rorh\ p. 23. 
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VERBS 

267. Verbs may be cJassified into (a) transitive, requiring 
an object, as “he /ear(is his lessons;** (^) intransitive, re- 
quiring no object, as “^the sun shines^** 

268. Transitive verbs only have a passive voice. 

Transitive* verb^ include reflexive verbSy in which the 

agent and object are identical, as “ he hurt himself “ I’ll 
lay me down ; **iand reciprocal vetbSy as “ to love one another^ 
These verbs admit of no passive voice. 

26,9. Intransitive verbs include a large number that 
might be classed as frequentative, diminutive, inceptive, 
desiderative, &c. 

' Some intransitive verbs, by means of a preposition, be- 
come transitive, and maji be used passively, as “ the man 
laughs at the boy,*«* “ the boy was laughed at by the man.** 

Some intransitive verbs have a causative meaning, and 
take arf. object, as “ he ran,** “ he ran a thorn through his 
finger.** Sefe Causative Verbs, under the head of Verbal , 
Suffixes. * * , 

270. Some transitive verbs are reflexive in meaning, 
though not in form, and appear at fl!rst sight as if used 
intransitively, as “ he keeps dloof from danger,** ue. he keep^ 
himself y &c. Cp. “ he stole aw^y to England.** 
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Sometimes a transitivr^ verb has a passive sense, with an 
active form, as “ the #;akes ate short and crisp ” = the cakes 
weu eaten short and crisp. 

271. Intransitive verbs may ttke a noun of kindred 

meaning 01 ; object, called the cognate object, as to die a 
(hath, to slesp a sleep, to 7'nn a* 7‘ace, ^ 

272. Verbs used with the third person only are called 
impersonal verbs, as me thinks, me seems, it 7-ains, it 

SfiOWS, 

273. The verb affirms action or existence of a subject, 
under certain conditions or relations,' cgjled voice, mood, 
tense. 

Tn some languages verbs undergo a change of form for voice, mood, 
.'ind tense ; the root being inodifiM by pertain suffixes befor® the person- 
emlings are added. 

Ihus in Latin the root reg is modified by the suffix s, to express iinie 
or tense ; so the root reg becomes by this addition a sfhn to which the 
person ending t is suffixed ; whence rexi, the perfect of reg-ere, 

9 

274. Voice. — There are tw/) voices —{a) the active'^ in 

which the subject of the verb is reprf,scnted ^s acting, as 
“I hrve John ; " {b) the passive, in whidh the subject of the 
verb is represented as affected by the action, as “ I am 
loved by John.” ^ " 

The pd^sive voice in the original Aryan /anguage, was formed by 
inflexion, and had primarily a reflexive sense. Of thfe inflected passive 
the only trace in English is the obsolete verb hight — is called* The 
; passive voice in English is expressed by the passive participle combined 
, with auxiliary verbs. The Scandinavian dialects have a special form 
for reflexive vt^bs. See p. 9. 

275. There are five* moo 4 s — (i) the indicative makes 
It simple assertion, states or asks ’about a fact ; ( 2 ) the suh- 
junctive expresses a possibility: it is sometimes called the 
conditional or conjunctive mood ; ( 3 ) the imperative denotes 

Q 
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that an action is commanded, desipd, or entreated ; (4) the 
nifinitive states the action without the limitations peculiai 
to voice, tense, &c., and is merely an abstract substafitive 
( 5) are adjectives. ' * 

i , 

276. 'riic tenses are three — (/i) present, (b) past, (r) 
future, ^ 

An action may be stated with reference to time, present, 
past, and future, as (a) indefinite, (b) continuous and imper^ 
feet, (c) pcrftc^^il) perfect and continuous*. 

Hence we may arraiiffc. the tenses according to the followin',^ 
scheme : — 


Tt NSK. 1 nui:fimte 


Present . . 1 praise. 


I.MPfcKFFCT 
Co.N'i iM’ors 


Peufec r. 


Perfect 
Conti M’OL s. 


1 aiii prais- 1 have praised I have beci. 
ing. praising. 


Pasii 


I praised. 1 was prais- I had praised ] had been pra>'>- 
ing ing. 




j Future 


1 shall praise 

r I 


1 shall be J shall ha\e 1 shall have liLcn 
praising. juaiscd. praising. 


277. P'or / praise,^ 1 praised, >ve sometimes use I do pram, 
1 did praise, wl]ich are*^)y some called emi)hatic present and 

past tenses. • • 

* 

V am s^oi//ji to praise is called intentional present. 

I was i^oing to praise „ „ past. 

I shall be ^oin,^ to praise future. 

In English we have change of form for thc^w^;//and 

past (or preterite ) ; the other <Senses are expressed by the 
of auxiliary verbs. * • 

^ Modern grammarians use the term preterite. 
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278. There are two numbers, Singular and plural ; three 
persons, first, second, ind third. 

S79. Conjugation. — Verbs are classified according to 
tht* mode of expressing the past indefinite tense, into {a) 
strong verbs, (1^) weak verbs. ^ 

Strong ^erbs. — The past (or preterite J^nse of strong 
verbs is expressed by a change of vow'el only. 

Weak Verbs. — The jiast (or preterite) tense indefinite 
of weak verbs ii^ expressed by adding to t^ verbal root the 
syllable d or its phonetic substitute 

The distinction between strong and weak verbs must be 
rlearly borne in mind. 

(1) verbs have vowel change only ; their past (or preterite) 
tense is not formed by adding -d or 

(2) The passive paiticiples»of strong verbs do not enc^in -d ox as 

do those of weak verbs. * 

(3) All p. particii)les of strong verbs once ended in ~en (-«) ; but in 

very many p. participles this suffix has dropt»oflr. The historj' 
of a woref is sometimes necessary to be known before its con- 
jujjalion can be decided. 

Weak verbs sometimes have* a change of vowel, and’ the 
addition of -d or as bough-t ; but this change is no result 
of vow'el-gradation. 

STI^ONG VEPiiS? 

280. The strong verbs fall into two^divisions : — 

(t) fn Aryan the perfect tense was characterized not 
only by a difference of root- vowel from the present? tense, 
but also (usually) by reduplication^ a i)henomenon which is 
well know'?! from tfie Greek, (I flee), 7r€-</>€i*ya 

(I have fled) ; ActVw (I leave), Ac AoiVa (I have left). 
In Teutonic reduplication w^s by degrees •supplanted, and 
the mode of forming^ the preterite by means of vowel- 
change only took its place. In Old English only a few 
verbs clearly point to an original reduplication : — 

Q 2 
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GOTHIC. ' OLD ENGLISH. 

PRESENT. PRETERITE. ^ PRESENT. PRETERITE. 

haita (I call) hai^-hait (I called) ' hate heht 

laika (I leap) lai*-laik (I le:^pt) lace le-olt 

rcda (I advise) rai *-ro)) (I advised) rn&de re-ord 

but Gothic, in this as in^many other points, has kept the old 
features more-^aithfully than the other Teutonic .'dialects, and 
from it we learn that all the verbs belonging under the first 
or fa// class (see below, § 283) were originally reduplicating 
verbs. 

(2) The fQrmation’(^ the preterite of all the other strong 
verbs is based upon the regular change of the root-vowel, 
vowel-gradation^ whjph' is chiefly accounted for by difference 
of accent.- Thus the roots with the vowel appear in three 
different shapes according to three degrees of accent : — 

(rt) When the accent w&s shifted from the root to the 
suffix, as, for instance, in the past participle (cp. Greek iroiiyrd^, 
TaKTos), the root-vowel, which thus had become destitute ol 
accent, disappeared altogether. Instances : Gothic t-un\ins 
O.E. /^J? (tooth), from the* root et (to eat; Latin ed-erc)\ 
Gothic s-ind^ O. K. s^indon (they are) from the root es (to hi’ : 
Latin esse ^ ; Gothic 7r-iw, O.E. treo{iv) (tree ; Greek Sdpv). 

(b) Under certain r>ther conditiens of accent (not deter- 
minable ‘ with cprtainty) the root- vowel api>eared as e or /. 
Instances : — Gothic O.E. elan (to eat), Latin edere , 

Gothic ^rt/>rtW,‘O.E. beran (to bear), Latin ferre ; Gothic 
wair^an, O.Pl weor\an (to become), Latin 7 ^erti, 

{c) Under a third variety oY accent the root-vov^el appeared 
as fl. Instances : — The preterite singular of the above- 

^ ai has the sound of c in 

® In the original Aryan language what ii called accent was a raising 
of musical pitch on a particular syllable ; but this seems to have coin- 
cided, at least usually, with a stress on the accented syllable. 
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mentioned verbs are in Gothic at (i ate), bar (I bore), war^ 
(1 became). * 

Just as e and a are \een changing with one* another in 
roots with the vowel we -find the root-vowel a^ under 
similar conditions, regularly changing with 0, Instances : — 
Gothic ik fofa^ O.E. ic fare (I proceed) ; bi^ ic for (I i)ro- 
ceeded). Ik hakuf O.E. ic bace (I bake)i^utl!V hoc (I 
baked). 

Setting apart vowel-relations of minor importance, we find 
m Teutonic, six groups of vowel-gradation^nd accordingly 
six classes of strong verbs. 


1. 

a 

6 

0 

a 

2. 

c(i) 

a 

c 

u(o) 

3- 

e(i) 

a 

e 

e» 

4- 

e(i) 

a 

u 

u(o) 

5- 

i 

ai 

i 

i 

6. 

cu 

au. 

11 

u 


The Old English equivalents for these vowels are : — 


1. 

a 

0 

0 

a 

2. 

c 

a* 

rc 

0 

j* 

e 

£e 


c 

4 - 

i(e) 

a 

« 

u(o) 

S. 

i 

a 

i 

i 

6 . 

CO 

ea 

u 

• 

U? 


281. I'he following instances illustrate these groups in 
(lOthic and Old English : — * 

» « 

1. a— o. 

I.ira (I proceed) Wr (I proceeded) forum (wc pioceeded) farans (proceeded)^ 
fare for fdroii Ige] ^rcn * 

• 11 . 

» 

liaira- l>ar bciuni h.utiHiis.* 

here bacr berun igei boren 

. a , 

^ Past participle. 

at here has the sound of e in 
^ au here has the soiliid of o in darne. 
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111. 

c — a — c — e. 


qi])a (I fpeak) 
cweOe 

qa|) (1 spoke) 
cwaeO 

qe]>um fwe !»poke) 
ewisdon f 

qibans (spoken) 
(£e]cweden 


IV. 

e— a— u — u. 


bjnda(l bind) 
binde 

heipe (1 help) 

band (I bound^ 
band 

^ilp(I helped) 

bundum (we bound) 
bundon 

hulpon (we helped) 

'oundans (bound) 
bunden 

holpin (helped) 

< 


V 

. 1 — ai — i. 


beiul (I bite) 
bite 

bait (I bit) 
bat 

bitum (we bit) 
biton ^ 

bitans (bitten) 
biten 


V 

cii — au — u. 


kiiisa (I choose) 
ce'ose 

kau.s(l choNc) 
c^as 

kusum (we chose) 
curon 

kusans (chosen) 
coren 


282. If we look closely at the above columns, which re- 
present successively the present, preterite singular, preterite 
plural, and \he past participlo, we ‘find two striking facts : — 

(i) the root- vowel of the past participle is invariably 
short ; 

(2^ in several groups the final stem-consonants of the 
present and preterite singular is different from that of the 
preterite plural and tRe past participle of the same verb, e.^. 
.cwc< 5 e (I speak)— cwae ‘5 (I spoke) — ewae^/on (wc spoke)- 
ewe^/en (spoken) ; ceojie (Ji choose)J^ceaj (I chose) — curun 
(we chose) — corei) (chosen). 

Other instances of tIUs so-called “grammatical change" 
are : — 

slea® (I slay), sloA (I slew), sI6i'Di|^(wc slew), sjcc^n (slain) ; 

Swea* (I wash), 5w6/« (I washed), iSwo^n (we washed), ‘ffvijc^n 
(washed) ; 

teo'^ (1 drag), tcaA/I dragged), tu^n (w'e dragged), to^cn fdragged' : 


* « has the sound of ee in 

* 'Fhese forms repiescnl prehjstoric slaAu, J>wa/ju, tioAu. 
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sni'ffc (I cut), sna^S (I cut), snir/on (wc c^t), snit/en (cut) ; 
seotJe (I seethe), sea?? (I seethed), suabn (we seethed), soofen (sodden) ; 
fr^oje (I freeze), frear (I froze), fruron (wc froze), froren (frozen) ; 
forleoje (I lose), forlea^ (I lost), forliiron (we lost),, forlorcn (lost, 
forlorn). 

Note. — The modern English adjectives forlo7‘7i^ sodden^ 

arc instructive remains of the “grammatical change.'' 

• 

We see from the above instances that there is a regular 
relation between /r, )?, the voiceless consonants, as belonging 
to the present ^ind the preterite singular, and the corre- 
sponding voiced consonants r j^^ ^l^-^d^onging to the 
pi eterite plural and past participle.' 

Both these facts, namely, the shortness of the root-vowel 
in the past participle, and the change of final stem-conso- 
nants arc easily explained, if we bear in mind that, in the 
prehistoric Teutonic period, both the preterite plural and 
the past participle had the accent on the suffix, not on the 
root- vowel ; cf. Sanskrit bhid (to break) — bibheda (I broke), 
with the accent on the e — bibhidimd (we broke), with the 
stress on« the a — bhiud (broken), also with the stress on 
the a, , i 

Thus the shortness of the root-vowijl is explained by its 
want of accent, and, according to Vtrner s law, the final 
stem-consonants became voiced. 

The strong verbs, thus, naturallj’ fall into two^ divisions, 
reduplicative and gradation verbs, apd both together form 
seven classes, which are properly named a/ter characteristic 
verbs. I’hey may be remembered by aid of the fallowing 
doggerel couplet , 

“ If e’er Ihou /i//, the shake with patience bear . 
ftwe ; seldom drink ; slowly, i/unwe with care.’* ' 


^ Skeat, Principies of English Eiymoio^*^ i. p. 


159 - 
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283 Division L 

Class / 

1 

0 


Pres. 

P,\ST. 

P.p. 


Pr4. 

PRET. 

P.p. 

(i) fall 

fell 

fallen 

OE 

fealle 

f<iolI 

feallen 

hcalden 

hold 

held 

held 


healde 

li^old 

behold 

hang 

beheld 

hung 

beholden*! 
hung I 


hange 

h^ng 

hangeii 

gang*( 

=eo) 

SWCRZ.T 

hangen* 


gangc 

gcong ^ 

gangen 

(2) sweep 

swepen* 

!• 

sw&pe 

sw6op 4 

swapen 

— 

hight 

hoten* 


hate 

h^ht 

haten 

blow 

blew 

blown 


blawe 

hdt 

bldow 

bid wen 

know 

knew 

known 


cnawc 

encow 

ciidwen 

crow 

crew 

crown* 


era we 

creow 

erdwen 

sow 

sew'* 

.sown 


sawe 

stfjw 

sdweii 

mow 

mew* ^ 
threw 

’uown 


indwe 

n»6ow 

nuiwen 

throw 



Crawc 

tJrdow 

Ordwen 

(3) let 

lel-^ 

leten* 

II 

labte 

leort, 

la:ten 

(4) sleep 

Icet* 

slep* 

sleep* 

slcpen*^ 

„ 

slcbpc 

leot. Idl 
sldp 

slabpen 

leap 

lopdli* 

it 

hkape 

hldop 

hidapen 

beat 

leep* 

bet* 

beaten 


be'ate 

beot 

bdaten 

hew 

beet* 

beat 

Ifew* 

hewn 

^ it 

L 

h^awe 

hdow 

heaw'eti 

(5) row 

ew* 

rowen* 


rdwe 

rdow 

rowen 

grow 

flow 

grew 

flew* 

grown 

flown* 

\\ 

grdwc 

prdow 

grdwen 

fldwcn 

it 

fldwe 

fleow 

(6) weep 

wep^ 

w-epen* 

tl 

w^pe 

wdop 

wdpen 


(i) , Many verbs once belonging to this division have either 
become obsolete or hjive adopted a weak form for the past 
tense and p. participle; as — 

Wall (to boil up, O.E-. wcallan\ feld, walk, low, row, 
span, leap, sweep, weep. 

<< • 

In the provincial dialects we find strong forms of some of 
these velibs ^ill in use, as to roiv, j^ast p.p. rojven ; to 
leap^ l)ast /<?/, loup^ p.p. loufen;^ tocweep^ pist wep ; to sleep^ 
past skp ; to beat^ past bett (Scotch). Cp. : — ^ 

t 

* Forms marked * lire obsolete, anc^ ftrm.s liave taken thci> 
places, as s/ep/^ kewedy wept, leapt, yawed. Some of these weak forms 
came in early — slepte, dreddc = dreaded, as in tlie Ormulum, 

* Let in twelfth century has a weakjorm, IcItCy tatte. 
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“Some to the ground were lopen froyi above.”— Surrey, ALn. ii. 

“She brouhte the grey'i from hevene to erthe and see^v it. The 
erthe ther it was sowc was never ered.” — Pilgrimage^ p. 43. 

For while they be fo/dett together as thorns .” — JVahum x. 10. 

“ And sighing sore, her hands she wrung and foldP 

* > Sackville’s Induction. 

(2) Crow is now often weak in pret. as in p.p. 

(3) Hew, sow, mow, have now weak past tenses, but 
strong passive participles, as well as weak ones. 

In the Bible* we have p.p. hewn and he^d. 

The provincial dialects have str; 4 BC; as = hewed, 
sew = sewed, mew = mowed, snew = snowed. 

(4) Hung was a new pret. fronf a^ causative verb hing’, 
hanged pret. and p.p. are from the derivative weak verb, 
O.E. hangian. 

(5) Some passive participles have sprung from the past 

tense, as hung = hangen ; held = holden ; fell = fallen 
(Shakespeare, Lear, iv. 6). * 

Other j have contracted forms of p.p., as sown^ sowen, 
&c. , » 

(6) Might '=>wz.s called, originally the pretewte of hdtan (to 

call), deriving from heht, the older form of het, answering to 
Gothic haihait The passive meanipg of hight is accounted 
for by the analogy of the present hdttc = GoX\i\e*haitada (I 
am called), which was confounded i^ith hate (I call) = Gothic 
haita. * ^ 

“Johan liig/tl that oon, and Alayn kigkt that utifcr.” 

» » • Chaucer, The Reeves Tale. 

* 

“ That wretched wight 

j The Duke of Gloucester, that Richaul hightP 

9 Sackville, Dhkc of Buckingham. 

“ An ancient fabric rais’d f inform the sight, 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight I' — Dryden. 
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284. Division II. Class L of Drink- Class. 



n 



f O.E. 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.i*. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

Pret. //. 

P r. * 

(1) help 

halp* 1 

holp^ 

dalf* 

holpen 

heipe 

healp 

hulpon 

holpe'h 

delve 

dolven * 

dcf.c 

dcalf 

dulforf 

dolfen 

dolvc* 

melt 

malt* 

molt* 

^ ^lolten 

tnehc 

mealt 

multon • 

molten 

yield 

yokl* 

yolden* 

gilde 

geald 

guidon 

golden 


yald* 






swell 

swoll* 

swall'* 

swollen 

swelle 

sweal 

swullen 

swollen 

(2) sw’ini 

swain 

swum 

swiminc 

swarnin 

su uninion 

swuinniLMi 

climb 

clamb* 

clomb* 

^lomben* 

' cliinhc 

clamb 

cluftMion 

cluiTiben 

began 

began 

begun 


ongann 

ongur.non 

ongunnen 

i<pin 

spun 

span* 

spun 

spinne 

Spann 

spunnon 

spunnen 

win 

wan 

won 

•'•-'inne 

wan 

wunnun 

wunnen 

run 

ran 

run ^ 

rinne 

ran 

runnon 

runneii 




yrnc 

am 

urnon 

urnen 

bind 

bound 

hound 

hindc 

band 

bundon 

bunden 

find 

found 

found 

find 

fand 

fundon 

funden 

grind 

ground 

ground 

grind e 

grand 

grundon 

grunden 

wind 

woued 

wound 

\\ inde 

\v 4 .nd 

wundon 

w'undcn 

blink 

slunk 

slunk 

« 




drink 

drank 

drunk 

drince 

dranc: 

druncon 

druncen 

shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 

for-scrince 

-scrance 

scruncon 

scruncen 

sink 

sank 

( sunk 

since 

sane 

Simeon 

.suncen 

stink 

stank 

slunk 

slince 

stanc 

sluncon 

stuncen 

sing 

sang 

sung 

sinj^e 

sang 

Mingon 

sungen 

spring 

sprang 

sprung 

springe 

spr.ing 

sprungon 

/>prungeii 

sting 

stang 

stung 

stingc 

stang 

stungon 

.stungen 

swin4 

swung 

swung 

swinge e 

swang 

swiiigon 

swupgen 

wring 

wrung 

w rung 

wTingf 

wrang 

wrungon 

wrungen 

ring 

rang * 

rung • 

hringe 

hrang 

hruiigon 

hruiigen 

cling 

clang 

clung • 

clingc 

clang 

clungon 

cluiigen 

ding 

dang* 

dung* 

dungeii* 

“■ 

— 

— 

~ 

(3) carve 

carf* 

corven* 

, ceorfe 

cearf 

curfcin 

corfen 

starve 

sl|rf* 

storven* 

std^jrfe 

stearf 

sturfon 

storfen 

worth 

warth* 

w(jrlheri 

wcorthc 

wearih 

w'urthnii 

worthen 


worth* 

t 




burst 

burst 

burst 

berste 

bear-l 

burstun 

hors ten 


barst* 

l)*rsfcn* 






r brast* 

burs fen* 





thrash 

® throsh* 

throshen* 

* Cersf'c 

ffearsc 

Ourscon 

Oorscen 

(4) fighl 

fougnt 

fought 

feohle 

fcahi 

fuhton 

fohteii 



fuiightcn' 






(i) To this division once belonged milk, yield, , swal- 
low, bellow, stirft, burn, mou^n, sp%irn, ding, carve, 
starve, burst. • , 


' I*'orms marked ihiv * arc ohsolelc. 
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Cp. “ Forth from her eyen the crystal tears out brasf.^' 

I Sackville’s Induction, 

“ When -j^clam dalve^ and Eve span, 

,* Who was then the gentleman ? * 

Up start the carle and gathered good, 

And thereof came the gentle blood.” 

‘ Bp. PiLAiNGTON (Parker Soc. p. 125). 

“ I wakted : herewith to the hpusc-top I clavily ' — Surrey, ^n. ii. 

t ^ 

“ Who willingly had jde/den prisoner.” — lb. 

“ The yoldni ghost his mercy doth require.”— Surrey's Ecclesiastes, 

“ Many founden it [^{'reyn] and throsshen it."’ — Pilgrimage^ p. 43. 

“ Which hath dung me down to the inferp'^J^^ttom of desolation.’’ 
—Nash’s Lenten Stuff. ' ' 

(2) We have many verbs with mixed strong and weak 
forms ; the past tense may be weak ’and the p.p. strong, as, 
j)ast, clomb^ and p.p. climbed ; or the past may be strong and 
the p.p. weak, as, past, (felved^ p.p. dolven, Cfemde occurs in 
fourteenth-century English. ^ 

Swollen has almost given way to swelled. 

Helped has replaced the old past, holp holpen as a p.p. 
is archaic, helped being no>v the regular form.^ 

• . . . . ’ 

(3) Sometimes a strong participle is used simply as an 

adjective, as drunken, molten — ^^-idrunkPn man,” “ molten 
lead ; ” in Micah i. 4, molten is used as p.p.; so in Elizabethan 
writers, sunken^ shnatken. • 

« 

» ** And the metalle be the hetc .>f the fire maltP 

, Capgrave, p. 9. 

‘‘My heart is molt to see his grief so gre.^i.’’ 

SackviliVs Induition, 

“ As g?)ld is triced in the oven, wherein it is moltenP — Coverdale. 

^ Holp is a preterhe in Shakespeare. Sec ^ing John^ i. 1 ; Ru h. 

II. V. 3. * ^ 

* Holpen: “ 11 c ha.'fl] holpen his people Israel” — Eng. Bible; “he 
halp his brother”— Capgrave, p. 30; holp for holpen is found in 
Shakespeare, Tempest^ i. 2. ^ 
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(4) The verbs swim, 'begin, run, drink, shrink, 

sink, ring, sing, spring, have (or their proper past 
tenses swam^ be^gan^ ran, &c., but in oiddt writers (sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries) and in colloquial English we iind 
forms with u, which have fome from the preterite plural 
and passive participles. , 

Sometimes we^ttually find the past tense doing •duty for 
the passive participle ; thus Shakespeare has swam = S7vuni 
{As you Like It, iv. 1), drank — 

(5) Many of thqj;p forms that originally had ‘a in the past 
now have u, as s{)un-,^lunk, stunk, stung, flung, 
swung, wrung, clung, and strung (a modern form). 
“ Sche flang from me ’’ (ITey wood’s Proverbs, C. 4). Slang 
(i Sam. xvii. 49). 

(6) Wound = past of to wind (iip), but = past 

tense of to wmd a horn ; but Walter Scott has “ his horn he 

wound ” {Lady of the Lake). 

\ 

(7) Fougkten occurs in Henry V. iv. 6: cp. a hard- 
foughte^i feeld ” (Hey wood’s Proierbs, E. 1 1 1 ). Stan^en, p.p. 
is used* by Sackville : ‘‘ her sthrven corpse ” {Induction) ; 
“ hunger- (Half’s Satires) ', but “ hunger-J/^?r^'tf^/” 
{Gam. Gurtofis Needle). 


285.^ DiviSjO.n II.* tlasi^ II., or Beay- Class. 




• 


O.K. 

1 

Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

I^RKS. 

Pket. 

P.p. 

(1) steal 

stole 

% 

•stolen 

stele 

stuel * 

stolen 

(2) come 

'cam^ 

come 

cume 

com 

cumen 

(3) hear 

liure 

horn 

hcr,c • 

bier » 


l)are 

borne* 


« 

shear 

shore* 

shorn 

scere 

scacr 

scoren 

tear 

tore 

torn 

tere 

tar 

toretf 

(4) speak 

spoke 

spoken 

sprect 

spt- 3 L*c 

sprcccn 


spake* 

spoke* 

htecc 

Ijrgcc 

brocen 


^ The pret. pi. has a long vowel, 2 ^'^tdlon, cw6mon, bdron, &c. 
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(i) The old verbs quele(to die)^ and nim (to take, rob) 
once belonged to this 4 :lass. 

• (2) In Middle English (fourteenth century, especially in 
the Northern dialects) we find the old ce represented often 
by a : — sfa^l bar, schar, tar^ spa(] brae; bare, brake, spake, are 
archaic in the Southern dialect we findvj often changed to 
e, as ber, (beer), spec, brek, 

(3) Born and Borne, though the same words, have 

different meanings: = carried ; = brought forth. 

(4) In older writers, and somJ!^.lles"^n modern poetry, we 
find the n falling away (as in Old English) : lienee broke ^ = 
broken ; spoke ® = spoken ; stole ^ ^^stojen, 

Shakespeare has “ I have spake {Henry VIII. ii. 4). 

(5) Shakespeare, Cytpbeline, v. 5, has become^. 

, * 

(6) The e in stole, &c., is no inflexion ; it merely marks 

the length of the preceding vowel. > 


' 286. Division TI. Ctass III. pr Give-Class. 


Pres 

Past. 

P.P. 

Pres. * 

O.E. 

rRF;r. 

P.P. 

(i) give 

gave 

given 

gife 

geaf 

gifen 

weave 

wove 

woven 

wefe 

wzef 

wefen ' 

(2) eat 

ale 

eaten 

r 4 e • 

aet® 

cten 

get 

eat 

got 

eat 

gotten 

ongite * 

> 

* ongeat 

ongeten 

sit 

gat* 

sat 

got 

sat 

sittc 

swt , 

seten 



seten* 





^ The 'causative of this verb is the weak verb quell, originally “to 
kill.’* 

* Measure for Measure, v. i. 

* Walter Scott, Kenilworth'. 

♦ Milton. , 

® Also dt with abnormal long vowel. 

• Ongite = perceive, understa^id. 
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fi 


O.E. 


Prks. 

Past. 

P.r. 

Pres. 

trede 

PRET. 

P.r. 

tread 

trod 

trodden 

trued 

treden 



trod 




bid 

bade 

bid 

bidden 

bid 

bidde 

bsed 

bedep 

— 

quoth 

f 

ewethe 

cwa.‘S , 

eweden 

(3) - 

w'as 



waes 

wesen 

( 4 ) wreak 

- 

wioken* 



% 

lie 

lay 

lain 

liege 

Ijeg 

legen 


lien* 


seah 


see 

saw- 

seen 

SCO 

ge-segen 


//. sawon 


(1) Quoth, or 1 |. is now used as a present 

tense; the root of the present is seen in bequeathe. The 
present of was is lost ; we have parts of the verb in ivasty 
ivere^ wert * 

(2) Mete (measure), wreak,' weigh, fret, knead, 
once strong,* have become wealth Cp. 

“We shall not all nnivroken die this day,*' — SUEREY, Ain. ii. 

(3) In Middle English (thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies), we find gaf and gef^ et and eefy quath and qu^d. 

(4) 3id = bade., arises out oY the passive participle, the 
vowel of which, had previously been assimilated to that of 
the present tense. 

Boden = bidden., iinvted. “ It hupped hym that was 
boden., in lokyng on the walle to espye this ymage,” &c. 
(Caxton's Golden L<genb, ful. cclxix. col. i). This Verb 
properly t)elongs to* Class VI. (Div. II.).^ 

Heywobd Kses the phrase “a geven horse'’ {Prox^erbs, 
B. ii.). 

(5) Walter Scott has eat = ate. 

(6) Gat is used iuy Shakespeare for got (past). 

^ Spenj^er has a strong p*p. ivrohen ^Shep. Cal . ). 

* Cp. O.E. beode, head, bodm, to bid, order. 
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(7) The ending of the passixfe participle has sometimes 
fallen away, as in bid 1 = bidden ; sat^ the past indef., is used 
instead of the old fVirticiple seten. 

Double forms of the p.p. are eaten and eat\^ hidden and 
bid; 2 gotten^ and got; ^ trodden cjnd trod; ^ woven and wove 
tien^ an(^ lam (= M.E. i ley e = ileicn — O.E. gelegen). 


287. Division II. Class IV, or Shake-Class. 


O.E. 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

PRET. 

P.p. 

stand 

stood 

stood 

starj^de - 


standen 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

swtiige’ 

swor 

sworen 

shape 

shope* 

shapen* 

scape 

scop 

scapen 

heave 

hove* 

hoven* 

heb^iie 

ahdf 

ha fen 

grave 

grove* 

graven* 

grafe » 

grof 

grafen 

shave 

shove 

shaven* 

scafe 

scof 

scafen 

lade 

— 

laden 

hlade 

hlod 

hladen 

wash 

wesh* 

washen* 

w'asce 

W’OSC 

w'a;scen 

bake 

book* 

bal?en* ,, 

bace 

bde 

bacen 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

scace 

scoc 

scacen 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

— 

— 

— 

awake 

awoke 

awoke 

wace 

wd^ 

wacen 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

drage 

drub 

dragen 

gnaw ^ 

gnew* 

gnaw'n* 

gnage 

gnoh 

gnagen 

laugh 

lough* 

laughed 

hlehe 

• hl()h 

— 

slay 

slew' 

slain 

slea 

sldh 

.skegen 

wa.v 

wex* 

waxen* 

weaxcj 

W’CO^ 

weaxen 


(i) Fare, wade,* ache, gnaw, wash, step, laugh," 
^ell, wax,® bake,^ have at present weak pa’st tenses and 
massive participles. • 

^ Shakespeare, Kins; John ^ i. i. 

* Milton, Faradt^e Laf^ vii. 304. 

’ English Bible*» 

* Shakespeare, A 7 ;/v Kit hard II. ii. 2. 

® Milton, Faradae losi ix. 839. 

• Eilglish Bible and Shakespeare, now archaic. 

^ Scotch has teugh = laughed (past). 

■ Spenser has woxe^ past woxe^^ p.p. 

• Baken = baked, p.p. in Leviticus ii. 4. “My spirit is waxen weak 
and feeble,”— /'J. Ixxvii. Covfkdai.k. 
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Cp. Sapience this bred turifcde and dook it.” — Pilgrimage^ p. 44. 
Betik = book occurs in Ramsay’s Gentle ihepherd^ ii, i. 

Gnew = gnawed occurs in Mirrour for Magf'i'trates, vol. ii. p. 74. 

“ Gneiv and fretted his conscience.’* — Tyndall’s ProL to Jonas^ 
Parker Soc. p. 456. Shakespeare has hegnawn^ Tam. of Shrew ^ iii. 2. 

“ He flay a lion.”--CAPGRXvE. * 

“ Both flayn andhedid” (= beheaded). — Ib. Chron. p.*6i. 
“Zoroaster low as no child did but he.” — Ib. p. 26. 

“There he wesh me, there he bathed me.” — Pilgrimage^ p. 8 
“And in here owen blood han washen hem.” — Ib. 

“ She . . . heff hire axe to me.” — Ib. p. lii. * 

“ She said her hede Tour Landry. 

(2). (rt) Strong forms ^ave been replaced by weak ones 
in the past tense of chape, grave, shave, lade, &c. 
Strong participles of these are occasionally met with, as 
shapen (Ps, li. 5), graven (p.p. i^^ Byron, Childe Harold^ 

i. ; as an adjective, in English Bible, Ex. xx. 4; p.p. Ps. 
xcvii. 7), laden • loadgn is a mixture of ladeti and loaded 
(Milton, P. Lost, iv. 147 ; Bacon, Essays). 

“And masts unslia 7 )e jor haste.” — Surrey, Ailn. iv. 

“ Wifh such weapons they sliofe thfilm to defend.” — Ib. Ain. ii. 

(f}) We have also double forms, a strong and a weak one, 
in the past tense, as woke and waked ; hove and 
heaved. ' • 

c 

(f) We sometimes in Shakespeare find forms of the “past 
tense employed fo/ the p. participle, as arose {Comedy of 
Errors, v.‘i) arisen ; shook {Eing John, iv. 2 ; Othello, 

ii. i; Milton, vi. 2\f) ■=: shaken s {Othello^ iv. 2) 

-forsaken ; took {Twelfth Night, iv. 2 ; Julius Ccesar, ii. i) 
— taken ; mistook /y'/zZ/V/j Ccesar, i. 2 ; Milton, Arcddes) ^ 
mistaken; shaked, too, occurs Tor shaken {Ps. cix. 25; 
Troilus and Cressida, i. 3 ; Henry V. ii. h ; Tempest, ii. i). 
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(3) Stood) p.p. is properly a*past tense; the old p.p. = 
standen. Cp. the p.p. mnderstanden and understands 

“ Have I understand fhy mind ?” — Coverdat.e, p.*457. 

I 

(4) Sware occurs in Mark vi. 23, Titus Andronicus, iv. 
I ; but the a is not original, but probably has come in through 
false analogy with s/>ake, bare^ &c. 

288. Division II. Class V. or Drive-Class. 


O.E. 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.i*. 

PRKS. PrKT ;fdpPRET.//. 

P.T\ 

(1) shine 

shone 

shone 

seine ‘ 

’.scan 

scinon 

scinen 

(2) drive 

drove 

driven 

drife 

draf 

drifon 

drifen 

shrive 

shrove 

shriven 

scrife 

.gescraf 

gcscrifon gcscrifci 

thrive 

throve 

thriven 

— 


— 

— 

rive 

rove* 

riven 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(3) hite 

hot* 

bitten 

bite 

bat 

biton 

biten 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

smite 

smat 

smiton 

smiten 

write 

wrote 

writteif 

wiute 

wrat 

writdn 

writen 

a-bide 

abode 

abiden* 

1 )iae 

bad 

bid on 

biden 

chide 

chode* 

chidden 

cide 






chid 




1 


ride 

rode 

ridden 

ride 

rad 

ridon 

1 iden 

slide ^ 

slodc* 

slid 

sliddenl 
slid / 

aslide 

aslad 

aslidon 

asliden 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

St tide 

.sirad 

stridon 

slridcn 

writhe 


*writhcn 

(wreathen) 

wrijje 

wi^l> 

wrtft'on 

wrieVen 

rise 

rose 

risen 

arise 

liras 

aiison 

.arisen 

arise 

arose 

arisen 





strike ^ 

struck 

struck 

stricken 

strice » 

slrac 

stricon^ 

stricen 


(1) Gripe ( = grasp), spew, slit, writhe, rive, once 

belonged to this class, but have become weaV#; riven is 
used as an adjectiye. » , 

(2) Most of these verbs have changed the d of the past 

into 0^ as shone, drove, ^c. • 

^ •• 

^ Orm. has strike^ strac^ as in modern English ; in the oldest English 
strice = I go. j* 
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The older forms sometimes occur, as drave (in English 
Bible and Shakespeare), smate, “ Absalom drave him 
out of his kingdom ” (Coverdale) ; ‘‘ stmke me with thunder ” 
(Surrey, ii.) ; “ he with his*hands strave to unloose flie 
knots {Ih), 

It 5 

(3) Just as wj found sung^san^^ S7vuin = swam^ properly 

preterite plural forms, so we find, in the sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth centuries, Afw^drove^ smit = vi^ — rode^ ris 

= rose^ wrote. Cp. bit for Middle English bot^ 

hoot. 

(4) Shortened form^of the participles occur, as writ=- 
written {Twelfth Ni^ht., v. i; Richard II. ii. i), smit = 
smitten^ chid = chidden^ slid = slidden. 

Chid, Cf.E. cidde, Middle English chtdde, is a weak form : 
“ the eldest chiddc with the knight ” {La Tour Landry, 
p. 19).! 

(5) Past tenses are also used for the participles,* as drove 

= driven, (2 Henry VI. iii. 2), rode = ridden {Henry IV. v. 
3; Henry V. iv. 3), ^ smitten {Coriolanus, iii. i), 

wrote = written {Lear, i. 2 \ Cymbelme, iii. 5), arose = arisen 
{Comedy of Errors, v. i). 

(6) Weak forms of tl.e passive participle are rived (^Julim 
Ccesar,\. 3), strived {Rom. xv. 20), shrived {King John, 
ii- 4)- 

{7) In shone for shinen, abode for abiden, struck for 
stricken, we have the substitute of the past tense for the p. 
participle. ^ ^ 

4* 

^ Chode occurs in the Bible {Gen. xxxi. 36, Numbers xx. 3). Chide, 
p.p. in Shakespeare. v. 
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(8) For stricken and driven we sometimes find strucken 

(Milton, ix. 1064 Juitut Casar, iii. i) ; “the clock hath 
sirqpken four ” A Looking-glass for London) ; droven 

^driven {Antony and Cleopatra^ iv. 7). 

I » 

(9) Shined = {Ezek, xliii. 2). Shinde occurs in the 

fourteenth oentury. • 

(10) Wrcathen, as adjective, occurs in Timon of Athens^ 

iii. 2, “ that %oryo\^ -wreathen root ; “ wreathcn cables 

(Surrey, iv.). It occurs in TJk^N f .y.^nde World as a. 

: “out of which may be Tbrong or writhen water.” 
Abiden occurs in the English Bible. He had bid^' = abiden 
^ endured (Sidney’s Arcadia), * 


289. Division II, »Class VL or Ckoo$c-Cla^. 

• • 

O.K. 


T’rks. 

Tast. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

PRET. Slug. 

pR'kr //. 

P.r. 

creep 

crop* 

cropen* 

creope 

creap 

cru]>on 

cropen 

shove 

sh4)f* 

shoven* 

sciifc 

bceaf 

scufon 

scofen 

cleave 

clave* 

cloven 

cleofc* 

deaf 

clufon 

clofen 


clove 






shoot 

shot 

shotten* 

sceolc 

sccat* 

scuton 

scoten 

seethe 


sodden 

seo?5c 

seaS 

sudon 

soden 



sod 

• 

• 



choose 

chase* 

chosen 

ceose 

ceas 

curon • 

coren 


^ chose 



^ f 

freas 

• 


freeze 

froze 

frozen 

freose 

fruron 

froren 

lose 

lost 

losen* 

forleose 

forleas 

forlnron 

fcirloren 

suck 

sook* 

soken* 

Slice 

seac 

sucon 

socen 

fly 

flee 

flew 

fle^* 

floiwn 

fl^oge*! 
fleu r 

fleah 

flagon 

flogen 


(1) Many verbs belonging |o this class hare become weak, 

as creep, 1 cleave, seethe, Igse, chew, rue, brew, 


^ Cp. Sjcotch crap {jGetHle Shepherd^ v. l). 
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dive, shove, slip, lot, fleet, reek, bow, suck, 
lock. Cp- ' 

* 9 

“ She shofmc with hire knyf.** — Pilgrimage^ p. 132. • 

" Sko 7 felt on thilke spere.” —Jh. p. 130. ^ 

“Ther sook never noon suich milk.*’ — //^ p. 205. 

(2) Creep, Cleave, bereave, flee, lose, sh6*ot, shorten 
the long vowel of the present in the weak form of their past 
tenses. 

i 

(3) Clave anth-cijjy^.n occur in the English Bible 
{Genesis xx. 3, Ps. Ixxviii. 15, Acts ii. 3); clefts p.p., in 
Micah i. 4 (cji., too, a palate,” but a '•^cloven foot”) ; 
chase in Surrey’s poems ; ^ skoften occurs in shotten herring 
(i Henry IV.) = a herring that has deposited its roe ; forlorn 

F(C-radise Lost^ ii. 615) ir now only an adjective.’-^ 
Milton has frore^ Spenser frorne = frozen ; froze = frozen 
occurs in Shalfespcare, 2 Henry IV. i. i. Sodden occurs in 
English Bible ; cp. 

“Twice sod simplicity .” — Lovers LahoiiPs Lost^ iv. £ 

''Sodden water.” — S. Rowlands. 

“Beer he protests' is sodded refined.” — Ih. 

“ With rosl or sodP — lb. 

r * 

(4) Flee has a weak past tense and p.p. fled ; these arc 

really from another veifb, in Middle English flede. *- 
<% 

29ol' Some verbs that have now a strong past tense, or p.p. 
were once weak, as — , , 

^ “Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chaseP — P., 92 (Bell’^ 
edition). * , » 

* “WMth gastly lookes as o^c in manner lorneP — Sackvii.t.l, 
Induction^ st. 78. * 

Forlore {c^t. frore) : “Thou hadst not spent thy travail thus, nor all 
thy pain — Surrey (ed. Bell), p, 80. 
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PK£S. 

Past. 

, p.p. 

(l) wear 

wore 

worn 


fj^are* 


(2) stick 

stuck 

stuck 


stack* 


(3) betide 

betid ^ 

betid 

(4) dig 

dug 

’ dug 


<iigged* 

digged; 

(5)*hide 

hkP • 

hidden ' 
hid 

(6) spit 

spit* 

spitten* 


spat ^ 

spitted* 

(7) show 


spat 


shewed 

showed 



Stack = stuck is used by Surrey : * 

“Which he refused and to his intent.” — Virgil^ ii. (ed. Bell), 
p. 170. 


WEAK VERBS. 

291. T^he verbs of the strong conjugation we have seen 
form the past (or preterite) t^nse by a change of the /oot- 
vovvel ; w^eak verbs by means of a suffix -d or 

In Gothic and Old Saxon this s Affix was, in the first 
person singular -da^ in Old E. -de. 


Gothic. 

Old Eng. 

7 iasi-da (I saved) 

^ 0 

nerede 

nasi-des (thou savedst) 

7 ieredes(t) 

nasi-da (he saved) 

nerede 

nasi-dedum (wfe sa^d) 

neredon 

nasi-dedti\ (you saved) 

neredon 

nasi-dfdtm (they saved) 

neredon 


^ Betide hid and spat Are only apparently strong; in O.E. we find 
hftid-de^ h^d-de, sp&tU^ , 
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292, The suffix ’da wqs, in Teutonic, united to the root 
by means of : — ^ 

(1) shortened from jo or -io ; P 

(2) -o; 

(3) F (in Gothic ai) ; and, accordingly, there^were three 
different classes' of weak verbs in the Teutonic dialects : — 

(i) The jo or -to class. This jo is no longer to be found 
in its integrity in Old English, but it gives the whole class 
its characteristic feature, namely the vowel-mutation. 


GothI^!^' 

Old Eng. 

nas-ja (I save) 

nerie 

nasjis (liiou savest) 

mres{t) 

nas-ji\f (he saves) 


nasjam (we save) 

neria^ 

(you save)^ 

* nericdi 

nas-jand (they save) 

nerM 


All the causative verbs belong to this class : — 

bidan (to bide ) — bddan (to cause to bide, to constrain, to stop ; 

U^an (to go ) — Iddan (to cause to* go, to bring forth, to lead) ; 

Hsan (to rise)-* -nhan ^to raise) ; 

biigan (to bow) — bygan (to cause to bow, to bend) ; 

drincan (to drink) — drenc{e)an (to give (Jrink, to drench) ; 

sincan (to^sink) — senc{e)an (lo cause to sink) ; 

sitian (to sit) — sett&n (to^et) ; ^ 

licgean (to lie) — lecg{e)an (to lay). 

I 

The verb*: of the jo class form their preterite in several 
ways : — " " ' 4 

(ci) Verbs with a short root- vowel add ‘ede to the stem, 
as ner-C’de (I saVed) from nesrian (fo save), her-e-de (I 
praised) from herian (to pfaise), styv-e-de (I stirred) from 
styrian (to stir). * 
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viV 

(^) Verbs with a long root-vo^el, or a short root-vowel 
followed by two original^ consonants, form their preterite with 
-Je (not ’ede\ the rocjt-vow’el being mutated just as in the 
present stem ; e.g. dhi~de (I deemed) from deman (to deem), 
dd’I-de (I dealt) from ddlan (to deal), (I filled) from 
fyllan (to fill)*! ’ 

(<r) A cCrtain number of verbs belonging to this conjuga- 
tion formed their preterite, in the prehistoric period, by 
adding the tense-suffix directly to the root, the characteristic 
/ of the conjujgation being dropped. Hence, while these 
verbs mutate the root-vowel in the presg^cl^tem, they retain 
the original vowel in the preterite,’ which is formed with -de 
(after voiceless consonants de) without a preceding e. Thus 
we have : — • 

sellavy Gothic $aljan (to sell), but s{e)ahde (I sold) ; 
iellan (to tell), but t\e)al’‘de (I told) ; 

hyegean (to buy), • but boh-te (I bought) ; 

rdc\e)an (to reck), ^ * but rdhte (1 recked), 
sec(4^ft (to seek), but sb/t-^e (I sought) ; 

7Vyn{e)an (to work), but worh-(e (I wrougU).^ 

Here ^ belong also the verbs bring and think^ whose 
preterites were in Teutonic brafihta^ tha?ihta, and became 
in prehistoric Old E, bronhta^ thm/ita, and after the 
dropping of brbhte^ Wite?- ? 

(2) The ^-class. The o in Old E. is not recognisable iri 
the present tense, but it is charaAeristic of the pfeterite and 
the participle past : — * • 

i 

^ Other Old E. instances arc : — 

cwellan (to kill), ewealde (I killed), geeweald (killed) ; 
stellan (to lace), s.talde (I iJlaced), gesteald (placed) ; 
sU'eccean (to stretch), streahte (I stretched), gest?eahte (stretched) ; 
^eccean (to cover), teahte (I covered), g^taht (covered) ; ^ 
iveccedh (to wake), wfahte (I woke), geiveaht (yoke). 

^ Methmght is the preterite of fiyncan (to seem), while thought be- 
longs to ^encan (to thin'A). In Mia E. the two verbs are no longer 
kept apart, ^ 
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Gothic. r 
salb-6 (I anoint) 
salb-6s (thou anoint est) 
saib-Sp (he anoints) 

\alb-6m (we anoint) , 
salb-6p (you anoint) 
i,alh-6nd (they anqmt) 
salb-6'da (I anointed) 
salb’b-dh (thou anointedst) 
salb-C^da (he anointed) 
salb~6~dtdum (we anointed) 
salb-6-d’edup (you anointed) 
salb-d-dMun (they anointed) 


Old E. 

scaljie 

smljast 

fealfaiS 

sealJiaiS 

sealJidtS 

sealjiah k 

sealfode 

sealfodes{t) 

sealfode 

sealfodoii 

sealfodon 

sealfodon 


A great nianySihj^iinsil^ye verbs that are derived from 
adjectives belong to this class : — 


healdian (to be braw), from beald (brave, bold) ; 
bldcian (to be pafe), from blac (pale) ; 
i6lian (to become cool), from c6l (cool, cold) ; 
hxvitian (to be white), from hwit (white) ; 
longia^iy lattgian (to grow long),, from ^w,v'(^ong); 
vearwian (to become narrow), from nearti (narrow).^ 


(3) e- (Gothif: class. The O.E. conjugation differs 

materially from that of Gothic and O.H.G. 


Gothic. Old E. 

haba (I have) * hccbhe 

(thou j^ast) hafas{t') 

habaip (he has) hafap 

habam (w'e have) habbap 

habaip (you have) ^abbap 

haband (they havot) habbap 

*hab-ai’da {l had) hafde 

hab-ai-des hafdes{t) 

hab-ai’dfl (he had) hafde 

hoJb-ai didum (we had) hcefdon 

hab-ai-dPdup (you had) hafdun 


hab-ai-d^dun (they had) « hcefdon^ 


^ If the verbs deri^jed from the same adjectives belong to the -jo- 
class, they have a transitive or rather ‘causative meaning : hyldan (to 
make bold), huhan (to bleach), cHin (to cool,^ chill), hxvltan (to make 
white), leitgan (to make \ong\ genyrwan (to make narrow). Cf. Latin 
atbare (to make white) and albere (to <bc white), from albt^s. 
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Of this class, which was very numerous even in Old High 
German, there are only a few remnants left in Old E., 
namely the verbs hal'^an (to have), libbafi (to live), serg{e)an 
(to say), /iycg{e)an (to think.), and a few others. 

293. In Middle E., when unaccented a, o, and u be- 
came Cj the three classes of weak verbs wero no longer distin- 
guished from one another, so that in Modern E. wc have 
in reality only one class with the vowel e between root and 
suffix. 

(1) This e, however, is only preserved, ,;||hen the suffix ~d 
is to be united to a root ending ’in a Sental, as bead-e~d, 
%vaft~e~d<i wett-e-d. 

In all other cases, though wc write .idy we drop the e in 
pronunciation, and loved^ praised^ &c., are pronounced as 
l<n)d^ praizd^ &c. 

If the verb ends in a voiced consonant or a dowel, ed has 
the sound of d ; if in a voiceless consonant, it has the sound 
of /. ' 

{a) There are some orthographical variations — ( i ) the change of y 
(not prececled by another vowel) into i before the addition of ed^ as 
carry ^ carried ; (2) doubling of a simple consonant after a short 'vowel 
before ed is added, as beg begg-ed, ivet^ wett-cd. 

(/>) The loss of the final e (of O.E. -ed~e] no longer enables us to 
distinguish the past tense from the passive participle. 

(2) Before the addition of the sufpx d the radical vowel is 
sometimes shortened, as hear^ heard, 

(3) 'If a root ends in the suffix d is dropped and the 

radical vowel, if long, is shortened, as — ’ . 


Pres. 

. Past. 

P.p. 

, lead 

led 

ledi 

feed 

fed 

fed 

read 

read 

read 

spread 

jjpread 

^spread 


^ O.E. Id'de i Idd-de ; Idd-ed: later forms, lede ; ledde (ladde) ; ilecf^ 
Had, 
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(4) f has replaced d in come verbs ending in -/or as— 


Pres. 

Past. 

p.p. 

feel 

felt 

felt 

deal 

dealt ' 

dealt 

smell 

smelt 

smelt 

nie.'in 

* meant 

meaAt 

<• 

(5) Sometimes d and t 

1 

are found side by side, 'as — 

dream 

dreamt 

dreamed 

dreamt 

dreamed 

burn 

burnt 

burned 

burnt 

learn ^ 

learnt 

learned 

learnt 

(6) / replaces d after /, ch 

(but the spelling ed 

retained), and the radical vowel, if long, is shortened, as- 

K' 

creep 

creipt- 

slept 

crept 

sleep 

slept 

weep 

wept 

wept 

cleave 

cleft 

cleft 

lose 

lost 

lost 

fetch 

fetched (pronounced felcht) * 


Elizabetharuwritcrs^havc the following old forms : — 


blench 

blent 

blent 

drench 

dreynt c 

dreynt 

, raing (mingle) 

* meynt 

meynt 

Chaucer and other writers of his time have — " 

4 

4 

• s^ge 

seynde 

seynd 

sprenge (sprinkle) 

spreynte 

spreynd, spreynt 

quenche 

quejnt 

'queynt ^ 

clenche (clinch) 

cleynte 

cleynt 


r * 

(7) Verbs ending in Id^ nd, rd, change the d into / in the 
past tense and passive participle, and* the suffix disappears, 
as — « 
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Pres. 

build 

gild 

bend 

rend 

gird 


Past. , 
built (builded) 
% gilt (gilded) 
bent 
rent 
‘girt 


P.i*. 


built^ (builded) 
gilt (gilded) 
bent (bended )- 
rent 
girt 


(8) The sufhx d is often dropped after /, the combina- 
tion j/, rij ft^ and the present, past, and passive participles 
have the same form, as— 


rid 

rid 

rid 

shred 

shred 

shred 

cuf 

cut 

^ut 

('-night 

light 

light 

put 

put 

put 

shut 

shut 

shut 

cast 

cast * * 

cast 

lift 

lift (obsolete) 

lift (obsolete) 

hurl 

hurt 

hurt 


Some of these verbs .^have the regular form, as lighted^ 
quitted^ &c., and in O.K. bf the fourteenth century we find 
cutted^ putted, ^ 

294. jCatch, (from O.Fr. cachier^ low Latin captiare) 
caught, caught, does not occur in the oldest English ; in 
Lajamon we find cacche^ cahte, cah^. Thi§ verb has con- 
formed to the past tense of tcach^ Sit, 

Analogous to the above forms we find fraught (adj.) as 
well as freighted ; distraught and distracted, , 

Ilis head dismember’d from his mangled corpse, 

Herself she cast into a vessel fraught • 

With clotter’d blood.” — Sackville’s Duke of B^chenghaju. 

“ And forth we^ launch {ypX fraughted to the brink.” — Induction. 


* We '•meet with this change in the fourteenth century. In the 
earlier periods wc fidd butd6*= built, in which the d has dropt or 
become assimilated to the root. « 

® These forms have* different meanings, as “He was bent upon 
mischief, ” ‘ ‘ On bended knees. ” » 
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295. The following verbs are peculiarly formed — 

Pres. Past, * P.p. 

(1) clothe clothed, clad clothed, clad ^ 

In the oldest English r/d^iau = to clothe ; perf. c/d^ode, 
p.j). cld^od. ^ 

In the thirteertih and following centuries we find clotlnen^ 
cktlieuy to clothe \ perf. ckthedy clothed^ and clad^ Ned; p.p. 
clothed^ chid. 

Clad seems to arisen out of analogy with such O.E. 
forms as ladde = led, radde = read. 

Pres. ^ “ Past. P.p. 

(2) make made made 

O.E. mace macode macod. 

The loss of k occurs as earl)Aa? the thirteenth century ; in 
northern dialects it is found "in the present-stem: inaa as 
infinitive, he mas for he makes, are as old as the fourteenth 
century. 

« 

(3) Have, had, had ; O.E. hcebhey hcefdey ge-hcefd. 

« r 

In later periods we Have, in the past tense, ha-fdcy heddcy 
hadde ; in p.p. ihavedy ihafdj yhad. ^ 

(4) Say,‘ said, , said; O.E. secge^ scegde {scBde\ scegd 
(sad). 

Lay, laid ; O.E. lecge, legde (lede\ leged. 

The modern say^ lay (= Middle* English, seye^ leye\ come 
from the inflexional forms which had in O.E. g an(i not eg, 

t 

Went was originally the past tense of hvetidy O.E. 7 vendan^ 
to turn, go ; it replaced O.E. eo-dcy Middle English ^^^ede^ 
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• 296. The elemerSs in the verb are (i) tlie'root ; (2) mood 
suffixes ; (3) tense suffixes'; (4) the person-endings (the mood 
and tense siiffixes come before the person-endings) ; (5) con- 
necting wwel between root and suffixes. , 

297. Present Indicative. 

In some verbs the person-endings were added at once to 
the root without any stem-formi»^g sufiiSv^^as in the verbs go 
and do : — 

Go, O.E., sing., {= ^ocs 

{=^os). 

pi. ,(ro. 

Do, O.E., sing., f/J-w, = do, dost, do-ih {does), 

pi. d6-h, dd’d, dJ'^ = do, do, do, ■* 

In other verbs a connecting vowel came in between the 
root and the personal suffixes; this oftfen disappears in 
modern English : — 




Goth. 

O.E. 


Singular. 

I 

bair-a, 

ber-e 

= bear. 

2 

bair-is, ^ 

f bersst\ 
( birst j 

\ * 

=2 bear-est. 


3 

hairs •]) \ 

f ber~e-p\ 

,= bearsdh {bears)* 

Plural. 

I 

bair-a-m. 

her-ad& 

• 

1 = beaK 


2 

bairs-\. 

ber-a-fS 

= bear. 


3 

bair-and. 

ber-a-S 

— bear* ^ 


298. In the Middle h^nglish dialects (thirtei^nth and four- 
teenth fcnturies) we find in the plural — 

^ 

^ In O.II.Ger. we Save older forms : — * 

Swjj-. Mga-m * Plur. ga-mes 

2 gil-s ^ ga-t 

3 
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Southern. Midland, Northern. 

1 ber-eth^ ber-en^ here (i :r), 

2 her-eihf her-en, beres {bersY 

*3 ber-ethy her-en^ beres {beh), « 

» 

In Chaucer e was a distinct syllable, as “ I drede nought that eyther 
thou shah die,” &c. In moderrf‘ English it has wholly disappeared ; in 
the plural the connecting vowel and suffixes are lost. , 

In Middle E. (as La3amon) we find i representing thes stem-suffix 
in the infinitive of verbs of the ^^-class and those which in O. E. ended 
in as lov-i-en^ lov-i-e^ &c., and in the present indie, as Ich 

lovd-e^ &c. 

Many strong verbs h.ad in Teutonic a stem-suffix -jo^ in the infinitive 
and present tense ; tlu^, like the same suffix in the -jo class of weak 
verbs, is represented m^.E. a doubling of the final consonant of 

the root in the infinitive, the first person singular and the plural ; as 
O.E. (i) siite (2) sit-est, (3) sit-eih = (i) sit, (2) sittcsl, (3) sitteth. 

The silent c in some few verbs like hav-e^ liv-Cy which adds nothing 
now to the length of the pi^ceding vowel, was once sounded. 


^ 299. Present Subjjtnctive. 

t j 

This mood originally had a tense suffixwhich came between 
the connecting v&w’cl and the personal ending. 



Goth. 

O.E. 


Eng 

Singular. 

I bair-a-tiy 

ber-e 


bear. 

2 bair-a-i’Sy 

ber-e 

= 

bear. 


3 %air-a-iy [ 

her-e 

= 

bear. 

Plural. 

I bair-a-i-may 

ber-en 

= 

bear. 

Singular. 

I s6k-j-aUy « 

sk-e 


seek. 

« 

&c. 

&c. 


&c. 


300. Past Indicative. 

Strong verte in Teutonic lost their stem-vowel and the 
suffixes of first and third person ‘singular, a4: — < 

, Goth. O.E. 

Singular, i ^hai-hald = hhld = held. 

2 hai-hals-t hiold-c = heldest, 

3 hai-hald = hiold = held. 

Plural. I haUhaldum =.*h^old-on = held. 
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301. Weak verbs added the syllable ^de {-fe) to the 
stem ; in O.E. the steirtvowel was lost in some verbs (see 


§§ 287 ff.). ^ 

• Goth. . O.E. 

Singular, i s6k-i»da = s6h-te = sough- U 

• 2 s&k-i-dh = sck-test = sough-t. 

3 s6k-i-da = s6k-te = soiigh-t. 

plural. I sdk-i-didu-m = s6hdo-n = sbugh-t. 

&c. ' &c. Ac. 


302. In the fourteenth century wc find the second person- 
ending -e of strong verbs sometimes changed to est^ as thou 
^:;ave thou gavest {yci Wickliffc we holpedist). The 
old plural -««, -on, became-^;^, and the n frequently falls away, 
so we have held-en and helde, &c. In modern English the 
older endings have all disappeared. 

303. Past Subjunctive. 

I 

In strong verbs the moodrsalfix was e, as : — 

Goth. rtE. Eng.^ 

Singular, i bir-ja-u = bdre = bore. 

2 ber-ei-s =: bdre ==• bore. 

■* 3 bh't = bdre = bore. 

Plural. I bh'-ei-ma = b<h‘-e-n = bore. 

&c. &c. &c. 

In some weak verbs the suffix of the verb-stem is lost : — 

Singular, i s6kd-did-\a-ti = s6h-te — sough-t. 

2 sdk-i-d$d-ei-s = sdlt^te * = sough-t. 

3 sSk-i-d^d-i = sd/ide = sough-t. * 

j Plural. 1 sSk-i-ded-ei-ma — s6h-tc% = sough-t. 

In Gothic pi. we see, (i) sok root, *(2) i steii-suffix, 
(3) dH tense suffix, (4) ja mood suffix, (5) ^u personal 
suffix. 1 * ' ’ 

304. The Imperative is properly no mood, butMs merely 
the root + a personal pronohn in the vocative. 

In Middle E. the Imperative 'plural ended in -th, as go-cth 
(= O.E. go ye ; her-eth (= bear ye. 
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PERsdNAL Endings. 

305. (i) Jn Teutonic, as in all the^ Aryan languages, the 
first person present may end in / 7 , later <?, w, a, Old English 
usually e — e.g. Gothic gi7?a (I give), Old High Germafn giduy 
O.E. this .ending answers to Greek <^ep(i), Latin fero. 
But there was^inothcr ending, which answerecj to Greek 
/Lti in rCOrj^L, of which there are remnants in all the Teutonic 
dialects (confined to the present tense). In O.E. we find 
corny caniy am (I am), heom (I am), dbtn (I dp)j^ 

(2) The suffix^ the second person was originally s. In 
O.E. we sometimes find s for sty as i5z/ hccfes — ^oyi hast, 
which is the regular inflexion of the Northern dialects in the 
fourteenth century ; but the ordinary person-ending is st. 

In Modern English the ending is ordinarily -cst. This 
terminatiorf is subject to certam phonetic and orthographical 
modifications : — 

{a) After a final c -st is added, as love^st, 

(h) V (preceded immediately by a consonant) is changed 
to u before csty as cricst, 

(c) In verb^ of on^ syllable with a short vowel, the final 
consonant is doubled,* as beggesfy puttest, 

{d) A few instances pf the suffix ^.st after (written) conso- 
nants still 'remain, as camty dost (as a notional verb more 
commonly doest), * • c 

(e) The suffix -V, as in Gothic strong preterites (see below), 
occurs in Shalt (O.E. ir^zz//), which was originally a preterite, 
and hence by analogy in itnlt (O.E. wilt)i^ ^ 

In thci strong preterites Gothic and Old Norse have in 
O.E. we find -^‘^•'from an oldi^r -f, which occurs in Old 

^ It is omitted in the Northern dialects of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. • 
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Saxon and Old High German and originally belongs to the 
subjunctive or rather rj|)tativc mood. Gothic fmm-t (thou 
tookst), Old High German O.E. net me ; Gothic 

(thou helpedest), O.E. hulp-e. We have replaced this by 
(See § 300.) , ^ 

In weak verbs the ending is -st ; but we often find s in 
O.E. as Sy brohtes^ \u sealde$^ &c. 

(3) The suffix of the third person is in the present tense 
-th (Aryan -ft). This was afterwards supplanted by the 
northern s. We have two forms ; s i #common use, th 
archaic and still used in poetry. 

The verbal suffix s is subject to the same euphonic changes 
as the plural s of substantives. 

The original Aryan plural suffixes {i)-mes^ {2)-te$, (3)'^^"^/ 
are in O.E. reduced to, one for all three pejsons, which 
has disappeared in Modern* Eh glisli. (See § 297.) 

Spenser and Shakespeare havh a few examj)les of the plural 
as “they marchen ” (Spenser, i. 4, 37). Cp. 

And then the whole quire hold their hips and laugh, 

And waxen in their mirth.” — Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. i. 

“ For cither they [women] be full of jegjousy, * 

Or masterfull, or loven novelty.” 

Bukton’s Anatomy of MeL p. 604. 

It was archaic in Spenser's time, and js scldohi used by 
Hawds or Sackville. * 

In O.E. when the pronoun followed the* verb the inflexion 

, , , 

was dropped, as ga ge, yc go. 

» * • 

^ “ In former times, till about the reign of Henry the Eighth, they 
(the persfyis of the plural) were w'ont to be formed by add^g ‘Cn, but 
now, whatsoever the cause, it hath quite growl out of use.” — B en 
JuNSON. * 
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iNFiJriTiVE Mood. 

306. (1) The infinitive is simply an abstract noun. In O.E. 

the sign of the infinitive was the .suffix corresponding tb 

Sanskrit nouns in ana^ as gam-ana-m, from ga??i^ to gol 

. ' 

(2) In Sanskrit the dative and locative singular of similar abstract 

nouns (as ^am-au-aiat dat. ; ^amanc, loc.^were used a^' infinitives. 
In Greek we have this suffix in ^vai (A€\oiir-¥vai, hih 6 -vai). 

(3) North of the Humber the n was dropped even in the 
O.E. period, so that in Middle English we find -e in northern 
dialects, en in thIS* south, as breke and breken — \.o break. 
But this rule is not rigorously observed. 

In Wickliffe the suffix, js for the most part e ; in Chaucer 
and Piers Ploumian we find -en and -e. When this e 
became silent the infinitive was only distinguished by the 
preposition which is not found .before the simple infini- 
tive until about the end of the'twelfth century. 

k 

“No devel shall^ow derc'^ — Pass. vii. 1 . 34. 

“ Shall no devel at his ded-day deren hym a my3te.” — Ih. vii. 1 . 50. 

“To bakhite and to hosten and here fals witnesse .” — Piers P/ozvmafi, 
B. ii. 

Spenser and^Shakes^peare have an archaic use of it, as 
‘‘ to killen ” (Pericles), 

“ Henceforth his ghost . 

In pcaoe may passen over Lethe lake.” — F. Q. i. iii. 36. 

t 

In Hall’s Satires we fifid “to de/z'eu low,” p. 51. ‘ 

(4) i;jfinitivc had a dative form expressed by the 
suffix e,^ and governed by the preposition 

^ In gam-ana- 7 }i the w is merely a neuter suffix. 

® Cp. ; the is, of course, pleonastic, but, no ddtibt, was 
used to distinguish it trtim the simple iiilin. with * to before it. 

® 'Fhe n is always doubled before' the addition of this e in the oldest 
English. In later times -ennef -anne became -enef then ~en or -e. 

We have traces of -ene as late as tho middle of the fourteenth century. 
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This is sometimes called the »^erundial infinitive : it is 
also equivalent to \j2it. supines ; as, etanne, to eat; faranne^ 

to fare, go. ,, 

# 

(5) In the twelfth century we find this ending -enne 

{-anne\ confounded with the participial ending -ende {i^ide)^ 
as : — • • 

“The synfulle [man fasteth] for to clensen him, the rihtwise for to 
his rihtwisnesse. ” — O.E. Horn. Second Series, p. 57. 

In the fourteenth century, we find “ to witmge ” = to wit ; 
‘^to seethinge^'* — \.o be sodden (WiCKi/ u 1 ?e, Text A.),^ the 
participle ~ende {-tnde) having taken also the form -tnge. 
Cp. “This ny3te that is to corny ng'^' i^Tah of Beryn^ 1 . 347). 

In the fifteenth and following centiTries these forms dropt 
out of use. 

(6) The extract given ^bo^e shows that the dative infini- 

tive assumed the form of the^ simple infinitive as early as 
the twelfth century. % 

In the Ormulum there is only one suffix -en for both 
infinitives. 

We find a trace of this dative infinitive in Sackville— 

“ The soil, that erst so seemly wa«iJ/£> seen^ * 

Was all despoiled of her beauty's hue.” — Induction. 

“And with i^sigh, he ceased 

To tellen forth the treachery and the»trams.” — Dtike of Buckingham. 

30^. Because the suffix -ing represents (i) -ung in verbal 
substantives, as showing (O.E. sceawung) 5(2) 4 nde 

in present participles, as “he is coming.^'* “he \fas coming^^ 
(O.E. h^ is cuthende^ he ^ses cume?ide), and sometimes 
represented the dative infinitive -enne (rarely the simple 

■* • 

' So in early Middle English occasionally. 

® Cp. “And the dragoun stood Ijefore the womman that was to 
hcringe child. And she childede a sone male, that was to reulinge alle 
folkes.”--WicK.UFFE. * 
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infinitive ~en ) ; English grr^mmarians have of late years put 
forth a theory concerning the infinitive, which is neither 
supported by O.E. usage nor is m accordance with the 
general direction of changes that^have taken place in regard 
to these suffixes. * 

c 

(i) It is said that the infinitive in -en has become -wg in 
such phrases as, seeifig is helievhig'^^^ = to see is to believe. 
We know, however, (a) that the suffix -efi disappeared in 
the sixteenth and following centuries, and that it rarely 
in O.E. writers became -inge or -ingP^ ^ 

It is quite eviA^it that although, in sense, seeing and 
believing are equivalent to infinitives, they are not so in form, 
but merely represent old pnglish substantives in -ung, 

Cp. ** The a\)Ookseller his price for his book has 

this advantage.” — Selden’.s Table Talk. “ Quoting of 
authors is mpst for matter of fact/'^/^. 

Such a phrase as “ it is hard heal an old sore ” may be 
converted into it is hard hialing an old sore ; but tracing 
phrases of this kind only as far back as the sixteenth 
century, we find that a preposition has disappeared after 
the verbal substantive, as : — 

*‘It is yll healyng o{ ay olde sore^’ (Haywood’s Proverbs). 

“It is cvill waking of r sleeping hog ” (//>.). 

^ Mr. Abbott quotes Rct^irttingyi^ro^ aa- tedious as (to) go o’er.” — 
Prov. iii. 4. ^This form is also Aed as object : — 

“ If all fear’d dn wnhi^ that spy waves ashore, 

Gold would grow rich, and all the merchants poor.” ' 

^ ‘ Tourneur, The Pevenger^s Tragedy. 

In the‘ P'^iance of Partenay^ written about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, or the latter ])art of tjie fifteenth, we find instances 
of infinitives in -ing for -en after an auxiliary verb\which wq never get 
in modern English!, but we can draw no conclusions from the excep- 
tional usagCftof so late a work : — 

“Our lordt will receyve hygi of hys^race. 

And off all hys syn hyi^i pardon.” — ( 1 . 1528). 

“And [they] shall * 

Enlesing [= Icsen] the Rewme and also the land.” — ( 1 . 5625). 
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(2) It is asserted that the O.Ei infinitive in -CNfjc actually 
exists under the form ^ pig in such expressions as fit for 
teaching^ “ fond of l^arningf • 

In these cases we have merely the x erbal nouns governed 
by a preposition doing duty for tljc old dative infinitive, and 
altogether replacing it. 

We have seen, too, that the old infinitwe in -iiig, as /o 
witinge, &c. died out about the end of the fourteenth or the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

* 

{3) These forms in -ing are no doubt i»ry iierplcxing, and 
we find even Max M tiller thrown off his guard by them, 
lie says, “The vulgar or dialectic expression Wie is a going^ 
is far more correct than * he is goiV/g.^’’ If so, “//£* 7 cm a 
goiiigi* &c. must be more correct than he 7ms goi/ig;'^ 
but on turning to similar expressions in O.E. writers we find 
“ he is gd/ige/iofe ” and “ }ie gi/ige/o/e " used to translate 
Latin present and imt>erfect Senses ; but never “ he is oh 
goHgungf he is a going.^ Compare ' 

* “ j;c |;yef is ” — AynhifCj p. 264. 

“pat Israelisslu' folc was 7 valJ:rnth\” 

O.E. IL'in. Secoiid St'iios, p. 51. 

308. In O.E. writei’s after the Conquest we find the 
verbal noun with oii.^ n/i, ci, ^mjiloyed (i) af^er verbs of 
motign, as “ he wente oh hunting^ i‘he fell on skfingf &:c. 

* 

^ In the dramatists of a much later period we find it, a^;^ * 

“ Your hither is a jgood old man.’’ ’ SiiikM' y’s Brothers. 

The a ifi these cx*pressions w\as used before verlial sidislantivcs be- 
ginning with a consonant, and is a shortened foim of u// which was used 
before vowels ; a// is merely a diah-clical form of 0//. Cp« “Now off, 
now fl!?;.”— Wyatt’s B>e/us (cd. ikdl, p. 136). f 

^ The infinitive sometimes rejdacc^ it in .Shakespeare, as — 

“Eleven hours I spent to write it o’er.'’ — Rich. III. hi. 6 . 

Here, '‘'‘to wi'itB'^ is equivalent \.^f" in writin^I^ 
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(2) After the verbs A, K>as, to form present and imj)erfect 

tenses, with passive signification, “ the churche was in 
hyldynge ” (Robt. of Brunne’s Chrofides^ i. cxcvii.), “ as 
this was a doyng ” {Morte d*j 4 n 7 mr, lib. ii. c. viiij), “ fie 
rode in huniinge '' {Gest. Ben Jonson retains these 

expressions, and states that they have the force of gerunds.’ 

Cp. “I saw greit pceces of ordinance makyngl' * 

Cokyat’s Crudities. 

“Women are angels, woohig(^m wooing).” — 7 >. and Cr. i. 2. 

(3) The vcrbal^ubstantive with a could* be used after 
the verb he where no time was indicated, as ‘‘he is long a 
rising ” = “ he is long in rising.*^ 

(In earlier English, wf could substitute an abstract noun 
with a different suffix, as “ he wente forth an hunteth ” ^ = 
he went forth on huntings or a hunting.) 

About tht beginning of the ^ei^htcenth century we find 
the a frequently omitted, an/1 it is now only allowed as a 
colloquialism. • 

(4) After verbs of motion the verbal subst. is not only 
preceded by on, an, a, but by to ^ and of. 

“If two fall t 6 sciiJfliAg, one tears the other’s band.” — Selden’s 
Table Talk. 

“A dog had been at marVet to buy a sVoulder of mutton ; coming 
home he me^ two dogs by the* way that quarrcll’d with him ; he lai(l 
down his shoulder of ^mutton, and fell to fighting ( = a fighting) with 
one of them ; in the meantikie the other dog fell to eating {an toting) 
his mutton ; he, seeing that, left the dog he was lighting with, and fell 
upon hint that was eating ; then the other dog fell to eat^ {=an eating) ; 
when he percSived there was no remedy, but which of them soever he 


' See Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language (ed. S^giith), pp. 
462, 472. In all tha instances quoted by Marsh, the subject of the 
sentence preceding the verbal noun represents an inanimate object. 

* Old and New Test, in Vernoif MS. % 

* Nash {Peter Penniless) has “fa// a retayling.*^ In Gammer 
Gurtoris Needle we have “ Hodge fell of szvearingl' 
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fought withal, his mutton was in danger ; he thought he would have as 
luuch of it as he could, and, therefore*, gave over fighting, and fell fo 
himself.’—/^. . 


• (5) usually abridge sentences containing the verbal 
substantive, so that it looks like a gerund, as '"'‘For the 
repealing of tny banished brother can now be expressed by 
“ For repealing my banished brother^ , 

Cp. “ Up pey 71 of losing of a fnger*^ — u\^n pain of losing 
a finger.— Capgrave’s Chrotu p. 195. 


PpfESENT (or Active) Parhciple. 

309. The present participle is formed by the suffix -ing, 
which has replaced the O.E. -e 7 ide ^end ) ; dnde, -ande (and),- 
as O.E. gd-nd, db~nd = going/ doing ; Middle English 
comende, wepitide, rydande, &c. 

The suffix -ing.arise§ out of -inde, and topk place first 
in the Southern dialect durihg the twelftli century, though 
the older form did not die oih until after 1340. 

Lajamon has goinde 7 ie ridingeF ' 

The J^orthern dialects carefully distinguished (as did the 
Lowland Scotch dialect up to a very late period) the 
participle in -afid from the noun in -ing (O.E. -ung ) : 

“ Than cs our birthe here bygynttyng 
Of the dede that es our enJymg ; , 

For ay the mare that we wax ^Ide 

The mare our lif may be dbd talde. ^ 

Tharfor whyllcs we er here lypand^ 

* Ilk day er we thos Ham pole, of C. p. 58. 

^ Quoted by Mr. Abbott, from Jul. Ciesar, iii. i, wbiMimys that the 
expressions common in O.ip. began to be regarded as colloquial in 
Shakespeare’s time! Cp. Touchstone’s words in As You Like It, ii. 4: 

“ 1 remember the kissing of hsx battes, ^ 

» < . . and the wooing of 2i peas-cod instead of hc*r.” 

® In Middle E. of the.thirtee tth and fourteenth centuries -inde is found 
only in the South, and -end in the Midland, and -andva the Northum- 
brian dialects (and in dialects influenced by the Northumbrian). In the 
oldest periods of the language -mde is W. Saxon, -and Northumbrian. 
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Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd contains some passages 
written in imitation of the Northern dialect, and in it he 
makes use of the participle in and. “ Twa trilla 7 id brooks ” 
(act ii. 2), “ 2i Stinkand brock,” ^\fi/easand things,” “ while 1 
sat whyrland of my brazen spindle,” harkand {wish 
tykes,” &c. — Ib, • * 

Chaucer rarely ‘uses the participle in a 7 id ; he hUs several 
instances of ;^^orman-French participles, as suffisant^ 
cofisentant^ itc. 

Spenser has ^litterand^ trencha 7 id^ but his use of them is 
archaic. V 

For Passive Participles, see p. 227, § 279, p. 249, § 293. 

Anomalous Verbs. 


310. Be, — The conjugation of this verb contains three 
distinct roots^— (1) eSj (2) hheu (Latin (3) was. 




I V 2 

3 1 

l 2 3 

Present Indicative », 

Sing. 

am art 

is 

PI. are 

Subjunctive . . . 

Sing. 

be be 

be 

I’l. ]>e 

Past Iivlicative 

Sing. 

was wast 

was 

1 

PI. were 



(wxrl ) 



Subjunctive 

Singl 

were \vere 

^^ere 

PI. were 

'Infinitive. I Imperative. I Pres. 

Part. 

1 Passive Part. 

be \ 

be 

• being 

1 been 


(#oth. 


0. E. 


Pres. Indie. Sing. 

I i-ni 

co-rn 

beo-ni, beo 


• 

cam 



% 

2 i-s 

car-t 

hi -si, beost 


3 is -1 

is 

biff, beff, beoff 

t . ^ 

PI. 

I sij-u- 

• 

m ar-iiii 

^ c 

beo/ff, sind, •syndon, 




(M.E. sinden, sunden) 

•> 


M.E. arn 



2 iij-u- 

th ar-on. 

bto-ff, sind (syndon) 



M.K. arn 



3 si-nd 

ar-on 

fceo'ff, sind (syndon) 



M.p. arn 
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Goth. 

, O.E. 



Tres. Subj. 

Sing. 

I si-ja-u 

si 

bco 




2 sij-a>s 

si 

beo 




3 siij-ai 

si 

beo 

• 

• 

PI. 

1 sij-ai-ma* 

si-n 

beo-n 




2 sij-ai-)) 

si-n 

beo-n 




3 sij-ai-na 

sin * 

b^o-n 


J'ast Indie. 

•Sing. 

I was 

wies 

0 




2 was-t 

' wi6r-e 

\ 




3 was 

WSL'S 




PI. 

I wcs-iim 

w.er-on 





2 wes-uth 

wi^r-on 





3 wes-un 

wier-on 

./ft 


Past Subj. 

Sing. 

1 wes-ja-ii 

waT-e 





2 wes-ei-s 

wier-e 





3 wes-i 

wXt-c , 




PI. 

1 wes-ei-ma 

woLT-e-n 





2 wes-ei"|> 

w?ti -e-n 





3 wes-ei-na 

Wefer-c-n 



Imperative 

Sing. 

» 

2 » 



beo, SCO, si 


PI. 

2 wis-i"l> 

we^a]) 


beo« 

Infinitive 


wis-a^n 

wesan 


beon 

Pres. Part. 


wisands 

wesendc 



J’ast Part. ‘ 


wisans 

gewfseii 


(M.E. ybeu) 


3 1 1 . Am = O. E. earn — earn. , « 

ft 

Ar-t = O.E. eiu't, cognate with Litiuiijian ‘is.' 

Is. — The root es is here weakened to is^ and Ih/i suffix th 
(;r t is /dropped (cp. (ioth is-t), \ ' 

Are re])reserits the old northern English aron,^ avM, er. 

The O.E. 5-/W-^Sansk. saiiti {=^as-santi)\ sindon is a 
double plural, sunJefi occurs As late as 1250 : sinden is in 
the Ormuhim. 

The root be was conjugated in the present tense, singular 
and j)lural, indicative, as late as .Milton’s time. 


^ Ar~on is not found in the oKt English Wesl-Saxon dialect. 
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I be. 

Thou beest. 

Middle E. (He beth or bes.) 

The first person 
Compare ; — 


We be, Middle E., ben, 
be, ,, ,, 

Tney be, „ 

is found in the English ^ Bible. 


“ If thou Stephano, touch me.” — Tempest^ ii.,2. 
“ If thou bhst he.” — Milton, Paradise Lost^ i. 8^* 


The third person beth and bes were in use in the four- 
teenth century ; the latter with a future signification. 

The pi. is ver^ommon, as : — 

“ We be twelve brethren.” — Gen. xlii. 32. 

“There be more marvels yet.” — Byron, Childe Harold, 

“ As fresh as bin the flowers in May.” — Peele. 

Bin = be with n as plural suffix. 

In the present subjunctive^ only the root be is employed, 
and all the inflexions are lo^t. 

« 

312. Was. — The O.E. wesan^ to be, is cognate with 
Goth, wisan ; O.N. vera^ to be, abide ; Sansk, vas^ ti> 
dwell. 


Was-t. — We havt seen that all strong verbs in the oldest 
English had the suffix e for the second person singular of 
the preterite. In the .Gothic was-b we have an older suffix, 
/ (suffix of second person, as in ar-t\ nearly lost in O.E. 

But 7 tfast is not fourfJ in the oldest English ; it is ijuite a 
late fa^m, not older than the fourteenth century. ^ The O.E. 
form was’^sere (with change of s into from which wc 
have formed, after the analogy df shall 'and ze//7/, wer-t,^ 

which is sometimes, but wrongly, used for the subjunctive 

* • 

^ It occurs in Wickliffe {Mark xiv.*67). 

2 “ Litel thou were tempted, •r litel thou ivere stired.” — Pilgrimage^ 

p. 33. 

® The O. Norse = var-t, • 
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7aere (second j)erson singular), as “thou 7 verf grim {K!tng 
John, ii. 3). , 

^ Were = O.E. wd.yon^ where r is for original s, 

313. In Middle E. we have negative fi^rms, as nai 7 ^ I am 
not ; nart. thou art not ; w/j, he is not ; 7ier€^ were not, &c. 

Worth = 'O.E- weorpan, Laiin verti=\.o become, to be. 

“Wo worth the day” = “wo be the day.” — Ezek. xxx. 2. 

“ Wo worth the fairc gemme vertuclessc ! 

Wo Wi.rth that herb also that doth no boote ! 

Wo 7 vorth that beaiite that is routheSJIs ! 

Wo worth that wyght that tret ech under foote.” 

Chaucer, Trdylus and Cryscyde^ ii. 11 . 344-7. 

314. Many verbs in Teutonic and other languages, 
having lost their present tense, express the meaning of the 
lost tense by means of , the preterite, as Lai. odi^ ccepi^ 
tnetnint^ Gr. olSa. Compai»e*‘Mod. \L “/ have = / 
have. The verbs can, dare, shall, may, 07ve^ must, and wit, 
are of this class ; hence in O.E. (and partly in Modern E.) 
their present tense is conjugated like the preterite of strong 
verbs, while they have formed new preterites according to 


the weak conjugation. 






315 * 

Can. 




I 

a 3 

1 2 

Presert Indicative . 

Sing. 

can 

canst • can 

PI. can 

Subjunctive 

Sing. 

— 

— --- 1 

PI. — 

Past Indicative ... 

Sing. 

could couldst could 

PI. could 

Subjuncti\i 

1 Sing. 

— 

* — — 1 

PI. — 




Goth. 

O.E. 

Present Indicative 

... 

Sing. 

1 kann 

can, con 



2 kant 

canst 




3 kann 

can, con 



PI. 

- 1 kunnum 

^ cunnon 
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\ 


Goth. 

O.E. 

Present Subjunctive 

. Sing. 


l^unjau 

cunne 

( 

PI. 


kuneima 

t 

cunnon 

Past Indicative 

Sing. 

« 

1 

2 

3 

kun-|)a 

kun-j)es 

kun-j)a 

cu-fJe , 
cu?Sest' 
ciiSe 

• 

f 

PL 

1 

kun-J)ediim 

ctiSon 

Past Subjunctive 

. Sing. 


kunhedjau 

cu5e 


PL 


kun-kedcima 

ciiSon 

Past Participle ... 



kun])s • 

cuts 

Infinitive 



kunnan 

cunnan 


Can (first and third .persons). — No personal suffixes, as 
in the preterite of alf verbs originally strong. 

Can -St stands for ca7i4. 

The plural inflexions (cp. ,OrE. amnon^ ctmfiefi) have 
disappeared. } 

I 

Could. — The Middle E. forms cout/ie, coitde, show that a 
non-radical I has crept in, probably from false analogy with 
shalt and imIL 

Middle E. *Cotide Goth. cun\a (= cu?i-dti\ has the 
tense suffix d of weak Verbs. 

We have the old past partieixfle ^f the verV.) in un-couth 
(O.E. 7fn-ciisS = unknown).* 

In Chaucer we'fmdf infinitive C07i7ie, to be able, ;;s “I 
shal not co7i7ie •ansy/ ere.*' Shakespeare has, “to con 
thanks.”^ He shuldc ca?i us no thank.” Ukrner’s 
Froissart, , , 

Con = learn, study (as con a lesson), makes past tense 
and passive participle conned, , ‘ 

Cunning = knowing, is really a present participle of can 
(con). 
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316. Dar^. 


Piesent Indicative 
SiiSjunclive 
Vast Indicative 
Subjunctive 


Sing, dare 
\ 

, 2 3 

darest dare(s) 

1 

PI. . 

2 

dare 

Sing, dare* 

dare dare 

PI. 

dare 

Sing, durst 

durst > durst 

PI. 

durst 

Sing, durst durst durst 

Pi. 

durst 


Infinitive. ' Imperative. ' Pres. Part. * Past Part, 
dare dare daring dared 




Goth. 

O.E. 

Present Indicative ' Sing. 

I 

dars 

dear (dar) ^ 

2 

dart 

dcarst ^ (darst) 


3 

dars 

dear (dar) 

PI. 


daurs-um 

durron (durren, durre) 

Present .Sulijunctivc Sing. 

I 

— 

* 'diwc — 

Past Indicative .. Sing. 

i 

daursta 

dors-te (durste) 

2 

daurstes 

dors-test (durstest) 

• 

3 

4aursta 

dorste (durste) 

PI. 

1 

daurst^dum 

dorsten (dursten) 

Subjunctive Sing. 


.> 

dorste (j.lurste) 

PI. 



dorsten (dursten, durste) 

Infinitive 


daursan 

durran (tlorc) 


Dare. — The root is dars (cp. Gr. Oajjpeiv, Oap<T€Li'). 

The third person dare (O.E. dear) is strictly correct, 
but is now used only when followed by an infinitive without 
/<>. Cp. ^ ' 

“ A bard to sing of deeds he ^dare not imitate.” , 

Walter iicoTT, IVaverIcy. 

In the Pilgrimage of the Lyf of Man wc Dnd p.p. dorre : — 

“ Whi art thou swich and swich that thou darst passe the lawc . . . 
whens cometh it thee '\nd how hastlhou dorre lie so hardc.” — P. 78. 

Wicklilfe has infinitive dore : — ^ 

“l)e which jiing Jiat T shulde dore dou me Jtyride ])e studie of 
Oiygen.” ^ 


Forms in parentheses arc Middle English. 
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Dare makes a new preterite, dared^ when it signifies to 
challenge, as “ he dared me to do i.” 

The pretewte durst is often used colloquially (like oughi) 
in present sense (here representing the original subjuiyitive) : 
“I durst not do it” = I <?hould not dare to 'do it, I dare 


not do it. ^ 

3^7- 

Shall. 



ft 

Present Indicative 

I 

Sing, shall 

2 3 

shall shall 

I 

PI. 

2 3 

shair 

Subjunctive 

.Sing. - 

— — 


I^. 

— 

Past Indicative 

Sing, should shouldst should 

PI. 

should 

Subjunctive 

1 Sing. ^ — 

_ — 


PI. 

— 

Pres. Indie. Sing. 

Ooth.* 

I skal 

O.K. 

sccal 

scaP 

Middle E. 
schal 

2 skabt 

scealt 

scalt 

schalt 

« 

3 bkal 

sce^l • 

.seal 

schal 

PI. 

I .skulum 

•' .«»cul-on 

sculon 

schulen 

Pres. Subj. Sine. 

Pl.^ 

skuljaii ♦ 

scyle 

sculc 

schule 

skiilcima 

scylen 

sciilen 

schulen 

Past Indie. Sing. 

I skulda 

sceoldc 

scolde 

schulde 

2 skuldcs 

sceolde.st 

scoldest 

^chulde.st 

t 

3 skulda 

sceolde 

scolde 

schulde 


skuldcdum 

sceoldon 

scolden 

schulden 

Past Subj. Sing. 

skuldedjau 

sceolde 

scolde 

schulde 

PI. 

skill dedeima sceoldon 

scolden 

schulden 

Infinitive 

Past Part. ** 

skultfn , 

, skulds 

sculad 



« 


T * 

Shall often (v:curs in Middle English in the sense of /■ 


“ Frend, as [ am Ircwc knygl^, • ^ 

And by j)at feib I !^hal to God and yow, • 

I hadde it nevere half so hoote as now.’* 

• Chaucer, TV. and Cr. 1 . 1600. 

“ |)isc dettc sset (owes) ecli to oJ>rcn.” — ^-^nhite, p. 145 . 

“ Hu niicel u'cal ft'u?” = Kow much o)f'c.st thou ? — Luke xvi. 5- 


^ The second column of *0.E. contains later forms 
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318. May. 


Present Indicative 

II 

Past Indicative - 


2 3 

Sing.^ may mayst may 

Sing, might . mightst might 
mightcjjt 


PI. 

PI. 


I 2 

> may 

might 


3 





Goth. 

O.E. 

Middl^E. 


pres. Indie. 

Sing* 

I 

mag 

ma^ 

mfci># 

mow 



2 

mog-t 

meaht 

rniht 

niaist 



3 

mag 

ma*g 

mrei 

— 


PI. 

I 

magum 

magon 

magen 

miighcn 







mawen 






# 

mowen 

Pres. Siibj. 

Sing. 

I 

magjau 

mage 

mrei 

mughe 





(muge) 


mowe 


PI. 

1 

mageima 

magen* ' 

„,maigcn 

mughen 





(mugen) 


mowe 

Past Indie. 

Sing. 

i 

mahta 

meahtc 

mihtc 

nioughte 


PI. 

I 

mailt ednm 

mcahton 

mihten 

* mighten 

Past Subj. 

Sing. 

1 

mahtedjau 

meaht e 

mihto 

mighto 


PI. 

1 

mahtedcima 

mt^hten 

mihter^ 

mighten 

Infinitive 



magan 

magan 

(mugan) 

mowen 

mowe 

Pres. Part. 



— 

msegende 

mowend 

mi^tand 

mowings 


May (first person). — The here represents an older 

Might. — The second person singdar, we see, had origin- 
ally the suffix like ska/t, wilt^ &c. ^ 

“* Amende ))ee while thow myghty — Piers J^oivnian. 

» 

In the fourteenth century we find this suffix drCj/^ithg off, 
as ‘‘No thing thou ptay take from us'' (Maundeville, p. 29). 
Skelton, too, uses this uninflected form, as “thou may see 
thyself" (\ 145). ^ ^ • 

In Middle English fourteenth century we find inf. mo 7 ae, 
pres. part, mowende^ mxminge Jer, xlvi. 10), p.p. 

^nighty piogt : — 
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“ Who shall mowe fi3te.” — ^W ickliffe, Apoc, xiii. 4. 

“ This con 1 wot well, me not to have fno}p remene.”— Prol. p.671, 
“ If goodly had he might I' — ChauceI. 


319. Owe. 



f I 

2 

3 

I 2 3 

Present Indicative* 

« 

Sing, owe owest 

oweth 

PI. •' owe 

« 

Subjunctive 

Sing. — 

— 

““ 

PI. — 

Past Indicative 

Sing, ought Oughtest ought 

PI. ought 

Subjunctive 

^Sing. — 

— 

— 1 

1*1. — 

Infinitive. 

1 Present Participle. | 

1 Perfect 

owe 

1 

owing 




GV.li.‘* 

O.E. 

Middle E. 

Pres. Indie. Sing. 

I aih 

ah 

og 

ow 


2 aih-t 

aht, ahst 

agest 

ouh owest 


3 aih 

ah 

ouh 

oweth 

PI. 

I aiguin 

Ago?! 

ageu 

owen 

Past Indie. Sin^ 

I aihta 

* ahte 

a5te 

ow3te 

PI. 

1 aih ledum 

ahton 

a3ten 

ow5ten 

Infinitive 

aigan 

dg.an 

a3en 

ogen •• owen 

Pres* Part. 


agende 



Pass. Part. 

aih(s 

agen 

a5t 

ought owed 


(1) Owe (Goth.'fl/?/, O.E. dh^ I^have) no longer exists in 
the sense pf have^ possess? 

(2) Owe as an mde^endent verb : — * 

Cp. do ic ptet ic ece lif dge ? = what must I do that 

I may have eternal life ? — Mark x. 17. , 

“ And all ])at iss, and beoj), 

He shi:>p and ahl^-- 0 rm. 6777. 

“ God ah (= owes) the littell niede.” — Jb. 

“ By the treii])c ich ot* to )7e.”-— Robt. of Gloucester, 6524. 

“ He owiie to him 10,000 talentee.’*— WiCKLiFFE, Matt, xviii. 24. 
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“ 3eld |)at pou owist^ — Ih. xviii. 2S. * 

“You ought him a thous^d pounds.” — S iiakkspkark. 

“ The knight, the whijjh that castle aught."'* • 

• » Si'KNSKR, F. Queeney vi. hi. 2. 

( 3 ) As an auxiliary, it first appears in Lajamon’s Brut.^ 
“ he ah fo don ” = he has to do, he must dp. 

“ I otbe for to be cristned.'” — W tckliffe, Afatt. iii. 14. 

“ And gladder oughte his frecnd ben of his dej) 

Whan with honour up yoldcn in his bre]j.” 

^ CiiAUCKR, Aufghtes Tak. 

( 4 ) It occurs impersonally with datives^ as — 

“Wei ought us werchc.” — C haucer. 

(5) Owe as a weak verb, signifying^to be in debt, is con- 
jugated regularly ; present (i) owe.^ (2) owest, (3) oives (oiaet/i); 
past (i) o7£fed, (2) owedsf, (3) 07ved. 

( 6 ) Ought, properly a j)p.s> tense subjunctive ( = would 

owe), is now used as a prescjnt, to signify moral obliga- 
tion. * 

( 7 ) Own, to possess, has arisen out of the derivative 
O.E. verb dg-nian, to possess. Shakespeare uses owe* for 

(fiatt. 

320. Must. 




1 2 

3 * 


I 2 

Present Indicative 


Sing. • — — j. 

• 

PI. 

— 

Subjunctive 


Sing. — — 

» ■ " 

*P 1 . 

— 

Past Indicative 


Sing, muht muj>l 

must 

m. 

must 

t 

Subjunctive 


Sing. — — 

— 

FI. 




• Goth. ■ 

O.E. 


Middle E. 

Pre&ent Indie. 

Sing. I mut 

mdl 


mote 



2 mo.st 

mus-l 


motQ» 



5 mot 

md-t 


mote 


FI. I mutum 

mdlon 


nioten 

Past Indie. 

«» ^ 

Sing. 1 mosla 

mdste 


mostc 


FI. I mostetluiii 

mdston 

mosten 
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(1) The verb m6t in Old English denoted permission, 
possibility, and obligation ( = may^ Cj^n^ &c.). 

Spenser usqs the old verb niote^ as — 

\ ^ « 
Fraelissa was as faire, as faire mote bee.” * 

( 2 ) Must has now theYorce of a present as well as of a 
past tense, and cXinotes necessity and obligation. • Chaucer 
uses moste as a present tense. 



321. WIX. 




Present Indicative 

]\ 12 

1 Sing, wot — 

3 

wot 

PI. 

t 2 3 

wot 

Subjunctive 

1 Sing. ^ — — 

— 

PI. 

— 

Past Indicative 

Sing, wist — 

wist 

|i.i. 

wist 

Subjunctive 

Sing. — — 

— 

i PI. 

— 

Infinitive. 

wit 

Present Karjicii>le. 
wetting 

Past Participle, 
wist 

1 

Present Indie. 

t 

% 

• 

Goth. 

Sing. 1 wait 

2 waist 

3 wait 

PI. 1 w’itum 

O.E. 

wat 

w’ast 

wat 

witon 

Middle E. 

wot 

wo%» 

wot 

when 

Past Indie. 

f 

Sing. * w'issa 

^ wissedum 

wdste 

wiston 

wuste 

wusten 

Infinitive 

* ^itan 

• wit an 


Present Part. 

• 

• 

witende 


Pass. Part. 

t 

when 

iwist, wist 


The original signification of Goth, wait^ O.E. wdty is “1 
have seen ’’ (cp. Gr. oTSa), hcnte ^ know, ^rom the root wi^ 
or ind, to see. 

(1) Shakespear# has I wot, he wot, 5 ;t)U wot, they wot. 

( 2 ) The old second person singukir has given way to 
wettest; and wotteth or ufots i?r sometimes found for wot. 
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(3) Wist, the true past tenstj of wvV, occurs frequently 
in the English Bible ; ^ut Sackville used wotted^ as — 

“ I, which best « 

* His wrelchedVlrifts .’* — Duke of Buckingham. 

(4) Unw’,st = unknown, undificovered : 

“ Couldbl thou hope, unwist ^ to leave my l^nd?” 

• * Su^tREV, j/ILneidvf, 

(5) Wotting = O.K. witende {wifhig)^ occurs in the 

Wmter's Tale (cd. Collier), iii. 2. Cp. itnwitting^ unwit- 
tingly. • ' ^ ^ 

( 6 ) To wit, a gcrundial infinitive, is used as an adverb 
= namely. 

* "» 

'Fo 7 £W/, a causative of 7 £/// = to learn, as — 

“ Then \^e in doubt to Phoebus’ temple sent 
Euiij)ilus to w}tt ihuprophesy."-— Surrey, 

(7) and have an which is not found in the 

) oots mot and ‘wit, ' 

I'he past tenses are formed by adding to the root /, as 
mot-tej 'ihit-U ; but, by a common law in the Tbutonic 
dialects, the first t is changed to s : hence mos-te, wis-te, 

• * 

322. Will. This verb resembles those treated in §§ 314- 
321 in having no personal suffix in the third person sing*’ 
]>rcscnt indicative. But it differs»frdm them in ijts history; 
liie present indicative was originally no> a preterite but a 
subjunctive. Hence the endings of the .singular in O.E.; 
but the j)lural 7 Cfi/ld^ has the ordinary ending of t.b^i^ present 


indicative. 


• 

A 




• 


1 

2 

3 ! 

1 

2 

Present Indicative 

Sing. 

will 

will 

will 1 

PJ. 

will 

‘Sul)juiiclive 

Sing. 

— 

— 


jPI. 

• 

Past Indicative 

1 Singj 

would woiddst would 

1 

PI. 

would 

Subjunctive 

Sing. 

— 

• 

— 

1 PI. 

T 2 
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O.K. , 

Middli 

e E. 

Pres. Indie. 

Sing. 

I wWc 

wille 

wolle, wide, W'ol 


2 wilt 

wult • 

w'olt 


« 

3 wile 

wille 

yulle, wolc, w'ol 


PI. 

I willai'V 

wullehi 

wolleth, wolen, wilen j " 

Pres. Subj. 

Sing. 

I wille V 

w'olle 

Willie ' 

Past Indie. 

Sing. 

1 woldc 

woldc 

. 


PI. 

\s olden 

wolden 

• 

Past Subj. 

Sing. 

wolde 



Infinitive 


willan 

wileii* 

wolen , 

Pres. Part. 


\'illende 




(1) In won’t \vc have a trace of the Middle English 

7uol (ic^ole). • 

(2) In Middle English we find infinitive ivolen^ as “ he 

shall (Wickliffe, 6); p.p. 7 cu>/d — 

■ And in Jjc sai^e manor oure Itord Crist ha}) wahid and suflVed.” 

CllAUCEK, Mt'libeuSf p. 159 (Wright). 

(3) Negative forms occur in O.E., as — not; 
mlde would not ] 'ivilly nilly — will ye, nill ye, will he, nill 
he. “ // /// you, nill you *’ {Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1). 

“ To 'willoT nilU'' — Bkn Jonson, CatiUnc. 

Cp. Middle E. “ For vjohiy,^iulni, hi sul fle,” &c. — 

• ^ Early Eng. Poems, p. 12. 

Wolny = wokn hi, wilf they ; nulni — nolen hi, nill tltt*y. 

« 

(4) Ir^^.E. we find two weak verbs, willhw and wilnian, 

to desire ; the former of thcsc*exiMs in will=X.o desire. 

< 

“ And Venus in her message Hermes sped 
To blo 3 y Mars not to rise.” — ijACKViLLE, Induction > 

“ For what wot I the after weal that fortune wills to me.” 

* SufiREY, Faithful Lover. 

Which mass he willed to be reared high. — lb., Aineid. 
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323. The verb need, though of the regular weak conju- 
gation, sometimes in l^Jodern English drops the final ^ of 
the third person sing^ of the present indicative. This is due 
to the analogy of can, dare, shall, unll, &c., and only takes 
place when io is omitted before, a following infinitive, as 
‘ Fie need not do it.* 

• f 

324. Tenses formed by Composition. 

(1) Tenses are formed, not only by suffixes added to the 
verbal root, but by using auxiliary verbs jlong with the jiar- 
ticiples or infinitive mood. This is called the analytical 
mode of expressing time. The perfect tense is denoted by 
have and is ; the future by j^^i//aifd 7MIL 

“The primary meaning of the word hai^c is ‘possession.’ Tt is easy 
to see how ‘ T hat'e n^y arms stretched out ’ might pass into ‘ I have 
stretched out my arms,’ or hoV, in^uch ])hrasos as ‘ he %as put on his 
cr'it,’ * we hai'e eaten our breakfast,’ ‘they have finished their work,’ a 
declaration of possession of the object in the condition denoted by the 
j)articiple should come to be accepted a.^ sufficierlMy expressing the 
completed act of putting it into that condition ; the present i^ossessive, 
in fact, iiiy^lies the past action, and if our use of have were limited to 
the cases in which such an implication w.a^ apparent, the expressions in 
which we used it would be phrases only. When, however, we Extend 
the implication of past action to every variety of cas^-s, as in ‘ I hai>e 
rlischarged my servant,’ * he K>st his brcjkfast,’ ‘we have exposed 
their eirors ;’ when there is no idea of possession for it to grow out of 
or with neuter verbs, ‘You have been in error,’ ‘he//«JComc from’ 
J.ondon,’ ‘they have gone'^w’ay wl^ic* there is even no object for 
the have to govern ; where condition and not action is e»|:>ressed ; and 
‘you been,’ *he rV come,’ ‘they arc iyne,’ ^voulJ be theoretically 
more correct (as they are alone proper in German) : — then we have 
converted have fiom an independent pait of spceclfinlo a fairly Jprniative 
clement. ” — Wii itni:y. * 

(2) Irjj Middle* English ^Titers of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries have was w^eakened to ha, and in the 
sixteenth century \ye find it coalescing, with tffc passive 
participle. 

• • 

“ The Jew'cs wolden ha brahen his bones.” 

Legends of Holy Rood, p. 139, 1 . 237. 
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“ Therefore ech man ka this#n memorye.” 

Lydgate, Arund. MS. fol. 376. 

“ I thereto plesaunce.’* — Ib. fol. 27. ^ 

** T knowlech'to a felid.^* — WiCKLiF,FE, AJTjI. for the Lollards^ p. i,’ 

“ It shujd a fallen on a basscnet or a hclmc.” — F roissartJ i. 
ch. ii. ^5. « « 

“ Richard might . . . hymself if he would a ^^^/awaie.” — 

Life of Richard Ilf. in Ilardyng, p. 547, reprint of 1812.* 

(3) Do and did are used for forming emphatic tenses, as 
“ I do /o7’ef “ I did love.’* 

This idiom did not make its appearanqe till about the 
thirteenth ccntuf and did not come into general use before 
the fifteenth century. 

“ In vuele tyme . . . jesia thou dust chese (in evil time didst thou 
choose rest). ’’—Robert of Gloucester, 8809. 

In Middle English do = to make, cause, as — 

“ And if I do fat^lak, 

Do]) strepe me, and put me in a sak 
And in ])e next rj«.xT do me drenche.” 

Chaucer, C. Tales, 

It wa,s also used as at pre.sent, to save the repetition of 
the principal verb, a.s — 

“ I love ydn more than you do me.” 

‘ Shakespeare, Kingjohn^ iv. i. 

“ He slep no move |ian do\t the nightingale,” 

' ^ '■ Chaucer. 

t 

(4) In Middle EngH^^h gan^ can^ was used as a jtense 
auxiliary = did. . 

But tltii^lctails of this usage must be sought in the syntax 
*of auxiliary verbs. (See Historical Outlines of English 
Syntax, §§352-354-) 

' ^^uoted by, Marsh. 


2 Ilxcl 



CHAPTER XV 


ADVERBS 

325. Adverbs are mostly either abb’^^viations of words 
(or phrases, as likewise — in like wise) belonging to other 
parts of speech, or particular cases of nouns and pronouns. 

They modify the meaning of* v«rbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs, and may be classified according to Iheir meaning 
into adverbs of — , 

• * 

(1) Place, answering to the question (a) where? (b) 
WHITHER? {c) WHENCE? as (A) //m’, ther(\ anywhere^ else- 
wherc^ somewhere^ nowhere^ yonder, hclotv, before, behind, 
7 cnthin, without ; if) hither, thither, hithenvards, baskwards; 
(c) hence, thence, frofti beloicf, from above, 

(2) Time, answering to the question wheSt ? (^ 7 ) present, 
as now, to-day, at present, See, ; (b) past, as yesterday, lately., 
of yore ; {c) future,* as to-morrow, soon, by and by; (d) 
DURATION OF TIME (how long), as long time, still, ever, See, ; 
(e) repetition (how often), as agdfn, once, seldom, oft, daily ; 
(/) relative to some other time (how soon), ,as then, 
after, fort h^vith, first, last. 

j * t 

(3) Manner or quality, as {a) well, wisely, slowly, 

some of these arc interrogative, demonstrative, or 
indefinite, as %ow,'' so, thus, nohow, &c. J if) affirmation, as 
yes, yea, truly, indeefl, &c. ; (4 negation, as mt, nay ; {d) 
doubt, uncertainty, as likely^ perhaps. 
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(4) Measure, quantity, ukgrek, as fnuc/i^ little^ enough^ 
ha/f vmchy scarce^ far^ very^ exceedingly. 

(5) Cause^ instrumentality, as wpy^ wherefore, whence, 

* I 

326. According to ihQir origin, or form,* adverbs are 
di\ idcd into the^ following classes : — 

4 

I. Substantive Adverbs. 

I. With rasc-endings : •’ 

‘ % " 

(i) Genitive Singular, nced-s^ Middle E. needes, “he 
must 7 ieeds (of necessity) die.” 

In O. and.M.E. we find the genitive used adverbially, 
as : — 

*‘Furc, |k‘ never nc a|»eoslredc, 7 vifit^' 7 ‘es ne La-^. 2S61. 

“ Hco woldcn feden l)one king, liichs and nihtcs.'*''- Ih. 3255. 

% 

“ fch not to hwan jm bredst |)i brod 
Lives ne d€a\)€s nc dep hit god." 

^ O'vl and Nighiitr^ale, U 1634. 

Cp. Middle E. willes, wdllingly ; so^es, of a truth ; his 
\onkes = of his own accord, &c. 

. The termination has disappeared in many of the older 
W’ords, as day and ni^ht, cnnjjfier atid \innter. Cp. : — 

« 

“ Wc shul be redy Uj .stoijde wiji you, lyfc and dented' -Gesf. f^om. 
P- 37- 

• 

The il4^)Osition of has taken the place of the genitive 
suffix, 7 iiS of 7 icccssity, of course, of f once, of pti^pose, of rights of 
a truth, of a day. We actually find in the sixteenth*century 

of a late e^ayesf as well as of late days,*' * 

Sometimes we fave of (or in, at, a, on) with the old 
genitive, as anights, of nwrfmigs, a viowiings, on Sundays, 
no 7 v-a-day 6 --- Middle E. now-on-dayes, in-a-doors, &c. 
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There were some adverbs in ending in -inga, -unga, 
4inga^ -lunga. A few of these exist under the form -/ing or 
4ongy as head-long (Micflile E. heedlinge\ sideling^ sidelong^ 
dhrk-Ung (darklong), jlatlin^ and flatlong. 

In the fourteenth century we find these with the* genitive 
form, asa/lynges (wholly), heed lynges^ flatly nges, noselynges. 

The Scotch dialect has preserved the (^d suffix -linges 
under the form lins, as darklins (in the dark). 

The word grovelling was originally an adverb ; cp. Scotch 
groflins, Middle. E. i^ruflyngeSy grflfli?tges. 

We find -gates — -ways in Middle E., i!^*thus-gate = \hViS- 
wise, allegates =^2i\v{2iys, 

( 2 ) Dative and Instrumental, ^7'?r*(O.E. (efre)y never 
(O.E. nd'fre)y whilom (O.E. hwil-um)y limb-meal (O.E. lim- 

mihl-um)y piece-meaL • , ^ 

. » 

(3) Accusative, ay (from Q.N. ei - O.h^. Goth, aiw 
accusative of aiws age), the while (O.E. \d hwilc)y somewhilc 
{sum€hwHe)y some deal {sumne ddl)y ahvay (O.E. enln^ '^cg)y 
o/lienvise (b^re luhan) ; cp. nowisCy nowayy sometime. , 

In such phrases as “ He went homey' * wandered 
7wrth and south," “ I saw him yesterday," “ They cry day 
and night unto him,” “Can yc aught tell?’^ the words home, 
north, south, yesterday, &c. arc acVvefbial accusatives. 

Many of the old accusatives now base a genitive form, 
as otfienvay-s, always, longways, straightways, anothcr-gates 
(c]). Middle E. al gates - always, thusgates, &c.), sjfleways, 
sometimes, otlurwhiles, somfivhjles, the whilst. In the Ayen- 
hite and iif Piers l^owman w'e find \erhuile, \erhuyl, \erhuyls, 
• % 

II. Prepositional ; a-way (O.E. on werg), a-hack (O.E, 
im-beec), a-gain (O.E. ^t?n-gean), h-day {on-deege), to-day (O.E. 
fn-diege), to-night (O.E. to-nihie), a niht {on niht), to- morn. 
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to-morrow (O.E. t6-mer^4n\ Middle E. io-yere (this year), 
to-eve (yesterday evening), to-whi^.s = meanwhile, adown 
(O.E. d-dthie,^ for 'of-dune^ from a hill). 

Cp. abed, afoot^ asleep (on slecp\ alive (on life\ ahead^ *on 
head, on-brood, a-broach, {tshore, arow, aloft, ^apart, amon^, 
across, aside, a height, an end, a-front, a-door, besides (Middle 
E. besides, besi^en), of kin (akhi), of kind (naturally), op 
Purpose, because, by chance, perhaps, perchance, perforce. 

In Middle E. we find asidis, on sidis = aside, apart ; 
by northc, by southe, by pecemeale, by cas (by*chance). 

Other but m6r% recent adverbial forms of this nature are 
— by no means, by a?iy means, beforehand, at hand, in front, 
at night, at times, at kngthp ai-gaze (agaze), by degrees, up- 
stairs, indoors, in fact, in deed. 

The preposition is sometimes omitted, as “ they went 
back^^ ( = aback), “this stick was brokd cross^^ (-across). 

In most English grammars that I have seen a in a-year, 
= yearly, fdaily, is treated as the indefinite article used 
distributivcly. 

A reference to older writers at once shows <hat this 
treatment is wholly incorrect. 

« 

“ J)rywa on geare^^ = tl^rice a year.” — Exod. xxiii. 17. 

“An halpenny on day'' — a hallpenny a day. — tioke of Curtasyc, 

I. 616. c • 

€ 

« 

In some few words o 4 Frcnch origin we have substityted a 
or on for Fr. en or a, especially in older writers ; around, 
Middle«E. 07i rounde, O.F. en rond, Cp. a fiiie and in fine, 
a stray, on sUuiy, &c. , •. , 

In Middle E. we find in for a before words 6f French 
origin, asi— % 


^ In Eailc’s Cosmog. (cd. Arbci) wc find at the length, at bedsido 
(p. 24), in sunimc (p. 33). • 
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))et corn a gerse^ the vines in flouring ” = the com in grass, the vine 
in flowering. — Ayenhite^ p. 36.^ 

In a-feared^ a-feard^ an hungered^ an hungry^^ Middle E. a 
fingered, a dread, the prefix ^ is a corruption of the O.E. of, 
an intensitive 'prefix, sometimes equivalent to for m forsimar. 
In Middle E. we find a thirst, on thirst, and of thirst, 

A is also a weakened fonh of the preposition of or 0, 
“ A dozen a beer ” (S. RowlaniVs Diogenes), God a 
mercy ” man-fl-war.” ^ 

In Middle Etiglish anc occurs for an (= 071), i)robably 
from the analogy of ine, vine, O.E. 2>/;/rt;/,\vithin. 

“ )?in holy hlod jict ]>ou ssedest ane the rod.” — Aycnbite, p. i. 

Cp. “ Body 0 mc,^’ “ two a clock,'' ancf “ two 0 clock." 

II. Adjectival Adverbs. 

(1) In O.E. many adverbs are formed frofii adjectives by 
means of the suffix -e. Thus an adjective in -//V=likc was 
converteS into an adverb by this means, as biterlic (adjec- 
tive), biterlice (adverb), bitterly, 

The loss of the adverbial c reduced the adverb to the 
same form as the adjective ; hence O.E.,/a^j/^,/£ 7 j/t’, became 
fast ; faire, fair, &:c. ; ' he smot liifa hardc = he smote him 
hard, ^ ’ 

CpK to work hard, to sleep souna^ to speak fair. 

In Elizabethan w'riters we find the adverbial often 

m’' 

omitted, as grievous sick," miserable poor." 

> * » 

(2) Many adjective forms, especially those of irregular 
romparison, as wcll,^much, little, ^cc., are used as ndverbs. 

^ Cp. “innes a Court*mcn” (KarlVs Cowiog. cd. Arber, p. 41). 

" The a = an hns the same meaning as on : Init an was used before 
consonants, a before vowels. Cp.*f7;/«w, anemic. 
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(3) Genitivk Forms,* as else (O.E. e/les), backivards, 
foru^ards^ upwards, eftsoons, uneath^s, unawares. 

(4) Accusative, ere (O.E. idtr), tnough (O.E. gepok), 
backward, lw?neward. 

« 

(5) Dative, feldom : cp. O.E. miclum, greatly; Iptlum 

and -^////;// = pa«latim.^ * 

“Lere him litlum and — Pit'rs rhnvman, U. p. 286. 

“ He gewyt swa lytlum and lythan fram Gode (so little by little he 
departs from God).— Aelfric, Grammar, Preface. 

In later times the inflexion dropped, and we often find 
the prepositional construction instead, as by little and little. 
Cp. ‘ 

** So did the waxen image (lo) by smale and smale decrease.’’ 

• P rant's Horate, Sat. ii. 2. 

“They love the mullet greale,* , 

And yet do mynce her smale and smalc.^^ — Ib. 

“ My rentes tome lo me thukc and thickcj" — lb. ii. 3. 

(6) 5 ^orms with suffix -a : yore, (O.E. ghira), yet (O.E 
geta\ soon (O.E. sona). 

(7) Preposition A 1/ Forms, amidst'^ (O.E. on-middum. 
Middle E. amidde^ a-middes), toivards (O.E. td-weardcs), 
together (O.E. to-gicder), a^ar, anew, alate, aright, abroad, 
afar, aloud, along, agood, a-cold, alast, anon, at large, a-high, 
on high, i?i vain (().PL. dh idel), in general, in shorty tit the 
full, to$ right, on d sudden, at unawares {at unaware occurs 
in Dr ant’s Horace), at all (O.E. ealles), withal, of yore, oj 
new, of late, of right [Middle ’E. of fresh*, of neere,, in open 

( = openly), in playfte ( == plainly)]. 

€ ' 

^ Sometimes in Mid<lle K. we find -en for -urn, as whiUn, selden. 

® The t in such words as amnht, amongst, is merely euphonic; ^'p. 
tile vulgar .Mrms alongsl (= along), o^mi (= once). 

“ In few also occurs in Elizabelha'ii liteiatiire : cp. in brief, &c. 
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Prepositions sometimes accompany the comparative and 
superlative, as for the worse, &c. ; at last, Middle E. atte 
laste = at the last ; atte wyrst, at the worst, &c. cp. Middle 
Er atte beste, at the bek ; at least, &c. 

III. Numeral Adverbs, 

Once, O.E. dne. Middle E. ene, anes, enes,ans ; Twice, 
O.h'.. iwi-wa^ Middle E. twhve, twien, twie, twies, twis ; 
Thrice, O.E. ^ri-iua^ Middle E. \rhve, fr/V, thries, thrys. 

The -ce = ‘S^‘es. In betivixt ( = O.E. betweohs) the last 
letter is not radical : cp. apnidst. 

An on one instant), at one, ad once, atwam, atwo, m 
twain, Middle E. a twinrie, a thre, &:c. for the nonce^ 

’ > 

IV. Adverbs formed from Particles. 

A. — Prepositional Adverbs. 


(1) Aft (O.E. ceft, eft), after (O.E. after), afterwqrds 
\ abaft—a + be + aft (O.E. be-ceftan), * , 

(2) By (O.E. (In, big),for-by, by a?id by, 

(3) For, as in before (O.E. Ixforati), for-th, forthwith, 

<fore, aforehand, beforehafid. , • 

(4) Hind, as in behind (O.E. behmdan), belli ndhapid ; 
O.E. hindan, hindweard. 

' ^ ! j 

(5) In,’ as in within [O.E. innapi, human (= be-in nan) 

withannan, withinne 7 i\, Middle E. inwl^, ^ * 

^ Cp. Middle %,for thyt ones or foi^ than anes, where the « origin- 
'll I y belonged to the demonstrative ; cp. the oldest English f^r 'iiJ/n 
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(6) Neath, as in be-neath, underneath (O.E. ned^an, 
bc'fiy^an^ underncdtSan, ni’^ory ni^er^ down). 

f 

(7) On, dnward. 

(8) Of (O.E. </=from, ojff\ off. 

(9) To, toor 

(10) Through (O.E. '^urh ; later forms, thurfythurch, 
thuruh^ tJwrgh\ thorough y, throughly^ thoroughly, 

« 4 

(11) Under, underfoot 2inderha?td. 

( 12 ) Up, upper^ uppermost^ i/p 7 uard. 

(13) From the old form ufan (ufon) we get above 
(=^O.E. d-bufiUy abuven), oyer ( = 0*.E. ofer) \ cp. O.f'. 
be-ufan, bufa?i^ 7 ji'^ufan, onufan = above ; ufa?tweard, 
upwards ; ufankin^ from a'boVe.^ 

(14) 40ut, (O.E. ///, life, utan^ b~iUan, yenh-iUan'), 

witibout (Middle E. 7 oi\utati,^ un\oute2i), abouts^ thereabouts. 

In Middle E. we hy.vc inzoi'^, outwi\. 


. f 

^ Later forms, arc ovckclh^ bibufrtt. 
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B. — Pronominal ^Adverbs. 

Table of Adverbs conv^ected with the Stems he, the, who. 


{vKONOMIKAL 

1 .S'J bMS. 

PLACF. 

WHEKlil. 

MOTION 

TO, 

MOTION 

FROM. 

time; 

WHtN 

MANNER. 

> 

tAl SE. 

i who 

where 

whither 

whence 

when 

how 

why 

1 the 

\ 

there 

thither 

thence 

then 

thus 

I the 

1 

i he 

here 

hither 

hence 

— 

— 

i 


(1) Adverbs connected with the demonstrative the ; — 

There (O.K. tSefr, r»riginally locative. 

Thither (O.E. "^idcr) contai:is the locative suffix -ther^ 
corresponding to O.N. ]>a]fra, Sansk. ta-tra; thithenvard 
(O.E. "^idxrweard^ ^iderweardes). For Mod. E. th instead 
of Old E. d see p. 101, 

Then (O.E. '^ann€y'^onm\ . accusative singular.^^ 

U is the same word as the conjunction than. 

We find in O.E. Middle E. pc/ ~ then, thence; 
nit hVf, Middle E. noiithe^x\o^ then. 

Thence (O.E. tian-an, tia/i-on, Vernon, ^ ^anan/ie ; later 
forms, thanene., thafwene, thenne-s^ then-s) has two siiffixes ; 
( I ) «, originally perhaps the locative of the demonstrative 
stem » (existing in adjectives in -cw, and in passive 

i>articiples) ; and (2) the genitive -ce^-es, which came in 
about the thirteenth century. 

' Cp. Latin ht-m, tun-v, ia-nif taftchniy ta-meuy tantus^ ioty &c., all 
Luataining tl\c demonstrative stem /a, cognate with English thi. 
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In Middle English northern writers we find thethe^i — O.N. 
— thence ; old Scotch writers^have thyne. 

In Latin we find suffix -n in superne^ from above. In O.E. 
we have tast-an^ from the east ; 'west-an, from the west, &c . ; 
hind-auy from behind. 

The (O.E. before comparatives is an adverb, and is 
the instrumental case of the definite article the : f/ie more, 
O.E. ( 5 / mdre — eo magis. 

In Middle En^ish we have for-thi or foMiy = therefore, 
as — 

“ Forthy appease your griefc and heavie plight.” 

Spenser, F. Q. ii . i. 14. 

Thus (O.E. 

Lest = O.E. Ees (or /as) + "^e (indeclinable relative), 
which, by omission of ///>',, Ijecime weakened to /eosfe, 
/este. 

(2) Adverbs connected with the demonstrative stem he 
(hi) 

Here (O.E. //.V). 

« 

Hither (O.E. Jiidef). See remarks on w/iit/ier. 

t 

Hence (O.E. hinan^^eqnan^ /leonline, heona ; later forms, 

hennenCy lihine^ /m\nes hens), 

• « 

In Middle English northern writers we find = O.N. 
he\an, » 

• « 

(3) Adverbs from the interrogative stem who 

Wherfe (O.E. pwar^ Jiwar), See remarks on tJiere. 

Whither (O.E. hwa der] hwider\ •toitherward. See re- 
marks on thither. 
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When (O.E. hwanan^ hwar^a^ humion ; later forms, 
whenene^ whennCj hwanne^ w/iennes^ whens\ whence. 

„ In Middle Englishinortbern writers we find whe\an = O.N. 
hve^an. See rema/ks on the?ice. 

How (O.E. /«/), why (O.E. /mi), are instrumental cases 
of who. o • 

In Middle English we have for why = wherefore, because. 
In the English Bible the mark of interrogation is wrongly 
printed after it " , ^ 

(4) From the reflexive stem swo : — 

So (O.E. S 7 (uf). * 

Also and as are compounds of so with the adjective 
all. ** •• 

li 

(5) From the demonstrative stem yo^ yon, yondy yonder, 
beyond. See Demonstrative Pronouns, § 195, p. 91. 

(6) Fi*om the relative stem yo (in ya-s, yh, ya-t= 

qui, qiioe, quod) : — . 

Yea (O.E. gea, gia; later forms, yha, ya, ye; Goth. 

Ye-s (O.E. ge-se ; later formS, ^ls,yhis). • 

The suffix ^ (-j^) in yes is perhaps the p^resent subjunctive 
of the root es, to be ; O.E. si, Gcr. se/—let it be. ,In Q,E. 

there was a negative ne-se. 

• • 

Ye-t^O.E. gyla, gela, gyl) contains the same root.^ The 
Latin /a-m contains^a cognate stem. ^ • 

' If (O. E. yty) is by some ph'4oIogists connected with Goth, 
tdaz\ perhaps, lest ; whiih is probably the dative case of /^a = doubt : 
cp. Icel. e/, doubt, if. 


U 
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(7) From the demonstrative sam : — 

Sam, together, used by Si>cnser=iMiddle English saman^ 
samen; cp. GTE. sam-ody sam-ad,; Go/h. sam-a]fy togethjer.; 
Gr. oifia j Lat. smu/. 

(8) From sun;dor : — 

Asunder { = b.E. ou sundrotiy on sundriwi) and sun-der 
(O.E. sundoty Goth. sun-drOy separately, apart), 

(9) From* the demonstrative and negative* n- : — 

• I 

{a) Now (O.E. nii^)y — cp. Lat. nu-n-Cy mwiy naniy 
Gr. vvv ; {b) ne = not, as in Chaucer ; (r) no (O.E. ?id ) ; and 
{d) nay. ‘ * 

“ His hors was good, but he 11c was nought gay.” — Prol. 1. 74. 

In O.E. - neither, nor. !iJi>en5Cr uses it — 

“ Ne let him then admire, 

But yield his s^ncc to bee too blunt and bacc.” — F, Q, ii. Intr. ib. 

This ^jarticle enters into the following words :~none, 

nought, nor, neither, never. 

( ^ 

(10) Not = thought See § 249. 

‘ For noty not a zvhity we sometimes find not a jot, not a bit; 
cp. Middle English ncTel a^cly mver^a luhit, 

t 

The Latin not a bean. In vulgar language we,hear 

such expressions as I don't care a strain, or a huttouy Szc. 
So in Middle English writers we get “noght a bene (bean),’^ 
“not a kers (cress).*’ t • ' , 

I 

Aye, sometimes used for yes, is of obscure origin ; the 
earliest recorded spelling is “ I,” like tlifc pronoun, so that 
the word cannot be identifed with always (for the 

^ Cp. O.E. mltSdy Middle •£, newt/ie = now thea 
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etymology of which see p. 281). • Can it*be the pronoun 
itself, used as so thi’^k I,*' the cycoye of the Platonic 
di|ilogues? Cp. O.E.|«iV, ‘^o’ ( = ic, ‘not 1 ’). 

What = why is an adverb, as — 

“ JVhat &,bou1d I more now seek to say in this, • 

On one jot farther linger forth my tale ? ” 

Sackville, Duke of Buckingham. 

“ What need wc any spur but our own cause ? ii. i. 


327. V. Compound Adverbs. 

(i) There^ here., where^ are combined (df)^’ith prepositions, 
as therein^ thereinto., thereabout, thereabouts, thereafter, thereat, 
thereon, thereof, thereout, i hereunto, thereimder, thereupon, there- 
by^ therefore, therefrom (and MiSdle English therefro), there- 
with, therewithal, thereto, thithert<^; herein, hereunto, hereabout, 
hereafter, hereat, hereof, hereout, hereinto, hereupon, hereby, 
herewith, heretofore, hitherto ; loherein, wherevito, whereabout, 
whereat, whereof, tohereunto, whereupon, whereby, wherefore, 
wherewith, wherewithal, 7 vherethrough. ^ % 

The pronominal adverbs have a relative force. Wc have 
seen that the Middle English indeclinable relative the and 
English that are folloiued by prepositions ; hence l^’re, there, 
where , mostly followed by preposhions* ^ We have a few 
compounds with prepositions preceding, as from thence from 
whence. 

% 9 

The profiosition is sometimes separated from the adverb, 

“ On Italije, \ar Rome nu on stondej) ” (Laj. 103). Cp. 
quotations under as, ? 208. ^ 

(b) With so and soevir, as wheresa, wheresoever, wherever, 
• whithersoever, whencesoever, wlihreas. 
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{c) With else, some other, every, no, each, any, as elsewhere, 
somewhere, otherwhere, everywher^, nowhere, eachwhtre 

(Middle English ay-where = everywhere), anywhere. 

* ^ >> 

(2) How is combined with so, as Imoso, howsoever. 

(3) Other compounds have already been noticed, sec 

§ 326, pp. 281-286. To these may be erelong, ere- 

while, while-ere, ere-no 7 v, 7 Lnthal, after-all, forthwith, at random 
= Fr. a rqndon. 

• • 

(4) Some eKiftical expressions are used as adverbs, as 
maybe, mayhap, howbeit, as it were, to wit, to be sure. 



CHAPTER XVI 
* PA^EPOSITIONS 

# • 

328. Prepositions are so named because they were 
originally prefixed to the verb, in order to modify its meaning. 
They express (i) the relations of space, *^2) other relations 
derived from those of space, and marked in some languages 
by case-endings. 

I. Simple Pn!pdsitions. » 

In (O.E. in) is connected with on^ an^ a. In ^Middle 
English, in modern dialects, and .occasionally in poetry, in 
often becomes /. Compare O.N. /. ^ • 

At (O.E. mt) corresponds to Lat. ad, ^ 

Of (O.E. of ; Goth, ^af from;»LAt. ah^ Gr. dTro Sansk. 

By, O.F. ^/, cognate with Gr. LaJ. ambi, , 

• 

Note. — “ The single fcyni hi of Old Teutonic was sub- 
sequently, under the influence of the stress, differentiated 
into the strong or accented hi (German hei\ and jLhe weak 
or stressless bi^ later The strong forn^ was used for the 
adverb, the accented j^refix of nDuns, and a stressed preposi- 
tion ; the weak form for the sjlressfess prefix of verbs, and a 
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stressless preposition. The influence of levelling, however, 
tended at length to make bi {by) the separate form in all 
cases, and to leave be- as the weak prefix ." — New English 
Dictionary y s. v. by. 

For Goth.^w/*, fyvyfyy-ii^; a-fore{^JiL, 

on-/oran). 

From (O.D. franiy from; Middle English fra^ fro ; 
O.N./r4 

The same root is seen ip for-th, fur4her^far. Cp. Sansk. 
froy Gr. Trpo, \j9X%pro. 

On (O.E. <?//, O.Sax. an ; O.Fris. auy d; O.N. d ; Goth. 

ana)y iip-ON. 

Up (O.E. ?//, Goth, inf ; O.H.Ger. ///). 

Out (O.E. ufy Goth., O.Sax, Hty O.N. tU ) ; derivatives 
sire uttiTy utmost. 

With (O.E.««^////, froih, dgainst). With in its modern 
meaning is of comparatively recent origin ; we find in O.E. 
viidy with ; Goth. ////]?, Sansk, mithaSy Gr. /icra. 

Through (p.*£. "^urhy 6. Sax. thurahy Goth, \airhy Gcr. 
durcli). 

Thorough is mdrely^ another forip of through. 

To (O.E. to). Jt is often used in the sense of ‘ for,' as 
to frend- ‘ for friend ' (Spenser), to wifcy &c. 

Too\adv.) is another form of the same word. 


II. Compound and Derivative Prepositions. 

« 

(i) Comparativts : — 

After (O.E, tsfter), a 9 orfiparative ftirmed from of ; cog- 
nate with Greek dTrorepo), Sansk. apatdrimy see Comparison 
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of Adjectives. We have the same root in aft^ eft^ 
ahafty &c. 

» 

, Ere (O.E. dr\ Ijefore, corresponds to the Gothic adv. 
airis^ comparative of air^ early. 

Or^ as in or ever = before, is another form of the same 
word. , 

Over (O.E. ofe^ is a comparative connected with ?//,and 
with the compound above (O.E. a-b-ufan) ; cp. Sansk. upari^ 
Gr. vTTcp, Lat. super ; O.E. higher^ ^ 

Under (O.E. un-der, Goth, un-dar)^ cognate with Latin 
infra^ Sansk. adhas, ‘ below.’ 

(2) Prepositions compounded wnth prepositions : into 
(Middle English idtilPj^mpon^ bcfieaf/i^ underneath^ afar^ be- 
fore, behind^ beyond^ within^ without^ throughout [Middle 
English foreby^ at-fore^ on-foran ( ^ afore\ tofore\ 

But = O.E. butan = bc-utati) is composed of be ,( = by^ + 
out. In provincial English it signifies without. • 

Above = a (on) + be + ove (O.E. byfafi = be-ufan). See up 
and over^ p. 286. • 

• t 

About = + out (O.E. i^lmtan = d-be-utat^, 

• • 

Among, amongst (O.E. ge-mangy\on gemon^ ; later 
forms, amongeSy aniang). • 

Until and unto (which in Middle English had often the 
same ^ense) are not found in O.E., and are .probably of 
Scandinavian origid ; compare O.N. un/fz until, where unn- 
represents an old^x^uny- cogrmte with O.E. until (from 
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(3) Prepositions formed from substantives : — 

c 

Again, against, over against (O^.E. on-gean^ agean; to- 
gcgnes, against; later forms, on^ames^ a^enes^ ayens ; cp. 
Ger. ent-gegen). ‘ j 

Other prepositions of this class are, instead of, in behalf 
of by dint of by^ way of for the sake of; abroad^ abreast^ 
atop^ ahead, astriCc, admvn, across. 

(4) Adjective prepositions : — 

Till (cp. O.N. til, to) soems to be a use of a substantive 
meaning ‘ goal ' Ger. siel), originally the neuter of the 
Teutonic adj. til, ‘good.’ 

7/7/ first makes its appearance as a preposition in the 
northern dialect. It occurs in the Durham Gospels 
(eleventh century). , 

In Middle E. we find intil = into. 

To-ward, towards, (O.R to-weard, tb-weardes). 

In earlier modern E. we find these elements separated. 

Cp. , " 

“ Thy thought^ which are to us ward.'*' — Psalm xl. 5 . 

Other adverbs of this kind are afterward, afterwards, 
upward, frou*ard — a^'ay from. ^ 

“ Give car tc my suit, I.ord ; frontward not thy face.” — Para- 
phrase of Psalm Iv. by Earl of« Surrey. ,j 

Along, alongst (O.E. andlang, ondlang, M.E. endelong, 
endlonges, an long, on longe, alonges, through, along). 

It is often used for letigthwise, and is opposed to dthwart 
or across. ^ 

« ' 

“ (lores were alle of ademauntz etemc 
1 clenched ovcr\ivarl and endilong." — CiU,UCER, Knightes Talc. 

“ Muche lond he him jef ah long^^xf^ sea,” — La^, 138, 
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There is another along (O.E. ge4an^ altogether different 
from this, in the sense of ‘ on account (of).* 

** All this is Hongoi you.”— v. 4. • 

All along oi the accursed gold.” — Fortunes of Nigel. 

“ On me is‘ nought alonge thin yvel fare.” 

Chaucer, TV. and Cr. ii. 1. 1000. 

** Vor is al mi lif ilongP — O.E. Hom.^ Fir^t Scries, p. 197, 

Amid, amidst (O.E. on-middan^ on-middun ; later 
forms, amt'dde^ amiddcs ; from the adjective midd, as in 
middle^ mid-most). * ^ ^ 

In the midst is a compound like Middle E. m the myddes 
of; C]). O.E. tb-middes = amidst. 

Other prepositions of this kind are, around^ a-slant^ 
a-skaunt^ be-Iow^ he-twixt ( 0 . 1 'v. hetweoh-s^ be-tufcox, from ticfi^ 
two), between (O.E. I>c-t7mt?nufn^ bet7cynan\ at7uee?7y atwixt. 

An-ent is O.E. on-efn^ on-em^^ near, to-wajd (later forms, 
on-efendy anenty anenteSy anenSy anence). 

Athwsfrt, over-tlmarty tJmart (O.E. on ^weor/i ; 

O.N. \wert). 

Fast by (O.E. on fccsty near) ; cp. hard by. 

» 

Since (O.E. Middle, E*. si^\€y si^Cy siuy sen; 

si^^ensy si\encey sinneSy sins). 

Early and dialectal no bufy not but = onl^. 

( 5 ) Verbal prepositions 

The following prepositions arise out of a participial con- 
struction .* notwithstafifiingy 07aing tOy outtaken (now*replaced 
by except)y &c. 

- ’% 

“ |>er is non, otHlaken hem (= iis exc^ptib).” — Wicklifee, Mark 

32. 
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329. III. Prepositions of Romanic Origin. 

f 

(1) Uncoihpounded : — per^ 7}erjsus^ s^ns (= Lat. sine),^ ^ 

( 2 ) Compounded: — (a) Substantive — across^ vid^ because^ 
apropos o/, by means of, by reason of by virtue of in accord- 
ance wit/i^ in addition to^ in case of in comparisoi^ to^ in com- 
idiance with, in consequence of in defiance of in spite of in 
favour of in frotit of in lieu of hi opposition to, in the point of 
in quest of with regard to, in reply to, 7vWi reference to, in 
respect of in sedAh of on account of on the plea of, 7mth a 
view to. 

(f) Kdl^^z\\\Q.-^greeltbly to, exclusive of, inclusive of 
maugre, minus, previous to, relatively to, around, round, 
round about. ^ , 

(r) Verbal, (i) active : — dtirhig, pending, according to, 
barring, bating, concerning; considering, excepting, facing, 
including, passing, regarding, respecting, aiding, tending, 
touching; ( 2 ) passive : — except, excepted, past, save. 
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330. Conjunctions join sentences and co-ordinate terms. 
According to meaning, they are diyided into — 

Co-ordinate^ joining independent propositions : {aj copula- 
tive^ as and^ alsOy , &c. ^ {b) disjunctive^ as else^ &c. ; 
(r) adversative^ as but^ yet, &cl ; (ct) illative, as for, therefore, 
hence, ^ ^ 

Sub-ordinate, joining a dependent clause to a principal 
sentence'^ (a) those used in joining substantive cfauscs to 
the principal sentence, as that, whether ; (S>) those introduc- 
ing an adverbial clause, marking (t) time — when, while, 
until; (2) reason, cause — because, for, since ; (3) condition — 
if, unless, except ; (4) purpose, ^n^-x-that, so, lest, 

33/. According to their origin^ conjunctions may be 
divided into — pronominal, numeral, adverbial, substantive, 
prepositional, verbal, compound. 

(i) P;*onominal : — 

And (O.Sax. <f«^f/,*O.H.Ger. anti. 

An = if is another, form of a\d ; the combination and if 
became an if, shortened to an. 
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Eke = also (O.E. tadj^ lienee^ how^ so, also, as, just as, as 
far as, in so far as, whereas, lest, then, than^ thence, no 
sooner than, though^ although, therefore, that, yea, nay, what 
. . . and (Middle E. what . . . what], whereupon, whencl 
whether, either, neither, or, nor? 

(2) Numeral: — both, first, secondly, &c. 

(3) Substantive : — sometimes . . . sometimes, tvhile, in 
case, upon conditmi, in order that, othenuise, likewise ( = in 
like tuise), on the one hand ... on the other hand, on the 
contrary, because j Hesides, 07 i purpose that, at times, if (see 
footnote on p. 200). 

(4) Adjective (Adverbial) : — even, alike, accordingly, 
consequtntly, directly, finally, lastly, namely, partly . . . partly, 
only, furthermore, moreover, now . . . now, anon . . . anon, 
lest, unless (Middle E. onlesse), &c. 

(5) Prepositional : — 

(a) Originally used before the demonstratives that or 
this: — ere, after, before, but, for, in {that), smee {sith, sith 
enc^), till, until with (that) ; {b) participial : — notwithstand- 
ing, except, excepting, save, saving, &c. 

(6) Verbal : — to wit videlicet {v^'z.), say, suppose, con- 
sidering, providing. 

(7) Compounds, being abbreviated forms of expression : 
not only, nathless, nevertheless, nathemore (Spenser), Middle 
E. nathemo. Middle E. never the later, that is, that is to say, 

* We occasionally find, as in Scotch, or and nor instead of than. 

O.E. \lah, Goth, \au-h, from the demonstrative stem the. 

® Or and nor arc contractions of other (not the same as the modern 
word, but a form of awther, 0,1'. dhwayerx see the pronoun either) 
and nether, naivther. 

* The O.E. ii])-l»an = nY\am, after that. 
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may be^ were it not, were it so^ be it so, be so, how be it, 
albeit. Middle E. al if,^ &c. 

So in Middle E.^we warne, warn = were it not, 

unless (cp. O.H.Ger. nur = ni wdri = were it not), equiva- 
lent to the O.E. ndre ^cet, were it not. 



CHAPTER XVIIl 
. INTEkjECTJONS^ 

332. Interjections, having no grammatical connection 
with other words m* a sentence, are not, strictly speaking, 
“parts of speech.” They are either imitations of cries 
expressing a sudden outburst of feeling, as oh^ ah^ or are 
mere sound gestures, as st^ sL * . 

Many words, phrases, and sentences have come to be 
used interjectionally, as aias^ zounds ^ &c. 

Interjections may express feelings of — 

(1) Pain, weariness — oh^ O (O.Fr. ha, ah\ 
oh, ohi), ay. Middle E. interjections of pain are a, ou, oiu. 

Welaway, welladay, O.E. wd, Id wd ; id = lo, wd = woe, 
wd. Id, Scotch waly. Middle E. awey /alas). 

Alas (O.F. hat las, halas), alack, lackadaisy, alackaday, 
boohoo, out alas, O dear vis., heigh ho, heigh, heyday. Middle E. 
hig, 

(2) Joy — hey^ heigh (Fr. M), fi^y-day, hurrah, huzza, 
hilliho, 

(3) Surprise, &c. — eh (Middle E. ey\ ha, ha, ha , what, 
why, how, to, la, lawk, aha (Lat. hd), ho, hi. 

^ ** Voces qu£]e cujuscunqtle passionis animi pulsu per exclamationem 
interjiciuntur.” — P kiscian, /nst. Gram, 1 . 15, c. 7. 
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(4) Aversion, disgust, disapproval—^, fie, foh, 
fugh, fatigh, fudge, poh,^pooh, pugh {¥t, pouah), baw, bah, 
pah^ pish, pshah, pshaw, tut, whew, ugh (O.E. weii), out, 
out on, hence, avaunt, droynt, begone, for shame, fiddlef addle. 

(5) Protestation in faith, perdy, gad^ egad, 
ccod, ods, odd, odds bob, odds pettikins, udsfqpt, ods bodkins, 
od zooks, tsooks, odso, gadso, 'sdeath, ^slifef zounds, 'sbud, 
^sblood, lord, 7narry, lady, bprlady, bfrlakin, jingo, by jmgo, 
deuce, dyce, devil, gemminy {O gemini). 

( 5 ) Calling and exQ\Si\m\ng—hilloa,^hplla, ho, so ho, 
hoy, hey, hem, haroia (O. Fr. haro, a cry for help), help, hoa, 
bravo, luell do7ie, haf'k, look, see, oyes, 7num, hist, whist, tut, 
tush, silcfice, peace, away, bo, shoo, shsohoo^whoa. 

( 7 ) Doubt, consideration — why, hu7n, hem (Lat. hetfi), 

huffiph, what. , 

( 8 ) Many interjections art what are called ” imitative 

ox onomatopoeias : — * * 

Sounds produced (t?) by inanimate objects — ding- 
dong, bvn-kom, tmg-tang, tick-tack, thwack, whack, 4wa7ig, 
bang, whiz, thud, whop, slap, dash,^plash, clqyik, puff. 

(b) by animate objects — boiv-wow, 77idio, caw, purr, 
croak, cock-a-doodle-do, cuckoo, iu-whit, to-whoo, tu-whu, weke- 
weke, ha ha^ , ^ 

^ Seklen uses pah as adj. : “It (child)* all bedawbs it (coat) with its 
pah hands.” — Table Talk. ji • 

Shakespeare has it as an inteij. ! '*Fic,fie,fiet pah! pah! Give 
nie an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination.” — 
Lear, iv. 6. * 

In gad, egad, od, the name c/ th^ Deity is profanely used. In the 
Middle people sV^ore by parts of Christ’s body, by His sides, face* 
feet, bones ; hair (cp. sfacks, God’s hair), blood, wounds {zounds, ^ods 
nouns s= G?d’s wounds), life ; also by the Virgin Mary (by t?ie macktns 
~ by the maiden), by the'mass ; also, by the pity ind mercy of God, 
as “by Goddes ore ; ’ “ Odds pittikens by God’s sanctities (God’s 
sondes). , ^ 

® Used to imitate the sound of a horsd’s neigh, as Job xxxix. 25. 
huther uses hui, \ 



CHAPTER XIX 

DERIVATION AND WORD FORMATION 

333. Roots, as we have seen, are either predicative, or 
demonstrative, atn J constitute the primary elements of words. 

The root is the significative part of a word, as gif-t con- 
tains the root gi/, to give, be-bng the root long. Prefixes 
and suffixes serve to modify the root meaning, as the in 
gift^ and the be- in belong. Many prefixes and suffixes were 
once independent words, which, by behig added to principal 
roots to modify their meaning, gradually lost their inde- 
pendence, and became mere signs of relation, and were 
employed as formative elements, Cp. the origin of the 
adverbial suffix -ly,, which originally signified like^ 

To get at the root of ^ word we must remove all the 
formative elements, and such changes of sound as have 
been produced by the addition of relational syllables. 

A theme or stem is that modification that the root assumes 

r. 

before th^ terminations ot declension and conjugation, or 
other qualifications are i added, as love-d ; lov (O.E. luf) is 
the root j loveifj,'^, lufo-) is the theme or stem; -d\s the 
suffix cf the past tense. 

In English very many formative eleme,nts have been lost. 
Thus from the root ^/=give the O.E. formed gif-a^ a gift; 
gif an, toi'give ; gifende, giving, a gifer ; gift; gafal, tribute; 
Gothic has gab-ei, gain, riches ; gabei-gs,' rich ; gab-ig-aba, 
richly ; gib-a, gift ; giban, t6 give ; gib and-s^ a giver, giving ; 
gab-ig'jan, to enrich ; galhig-nan, to be rich. 
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PREFIXES (OF TEUTONIC ORIGIN). 

• 334. I. — Dead Pjrefixes. 

A- has several meanings answering to several deriva- 
tions. , 

(i) ^-=-O.E. an^ on, A-hedy a-boardy a-s/fi>rey a-fieldy a-foofy 
a-hacky a-heady asunder y a-part ; now-a-days ; a-biaze^ a-jfloai, 
a-live, 

iz) A- = O.E. 'of, Af reshy a-kkiy a-neicf ; a-dowHy a-thirst, 

(3) y 4 - = O.E. a 7 id-y against. A-long, * * 

(4) - 4 - = O.Norse A-do = French affaire (a 

Jaire), 

(5) -^- = O.E. ge-, Ado?ig^o\\\r\g\oy a-ivare, (O.E. 
gesadre). 

Note. — The a in‘*rt!-///'i? probably does not come from gc- 
in ge-iky but from O. Norse O.E. onlic, 

(6) A' = O.E. rt, originally ^rrj(rafely preserved), Gothic ns-y 
ur-y German er-y implying motion onward or away from a 
position, hence awayy on, upy out, and thus with \^rbs of 

motion adding intensity ; as in UtbidCy a-risCy a-wake, * 

» 

An- = O.E. German ant-y enUm answer if). Y a, and- 

swarti), Cf. a~long. * 

j » 

At- = O.E. at in atoriCy i,e. to set at one. At no longer 
recognizable in a-do (sec A-y 4), and in twit from O.E. at- 
witauy to blame. * 

E- = O.E. ge- \Xi^enough%(fi>i^, gcnbhy German genu^. 

For- = O . E. for-y G erman ver-. Fbr-bear, for-bid y forfendy 
for e-go y /or-gety for-giyCyforsakey for-s 7 oear, % 

Fro- = O.E. froi7i:* O.N. /r 3 ^. ^ Fro-ivard (O.E. from- 
weard), * 


X 
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Gain- = O.E. ag;imst Gainsay, gain-stand. 

M id- = O. E. mid =*= with. Midsuife. 

N- = O.E. ne, the Teutonic negaf.ive prefix. N-d^ugltt, 
n-either, "ti-ever, willy, n-illy (will he, nill he). 

Or- = O.E. or-i, Gothic and German ur-, in or-deal (O.E. 
or-ddl, or-del), German ur-teil, i.e, “ that which is dealt out,” 
a decision. 

To- — O.E. to-, German zer-, 

“ And a certaiw woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
Abimelccirs head, and all to-brahe his Judges ix. 

53. In Chaucer : — to-hreke, to break in pieces, to-heten, to 
beat to i)ieces, to-rtnde, fo tear to pieces. 

To- -O.E. to — German zii. To-day, to-night 

Un- — Teutonic in un-tij, un-to. (See Prepositions, 
untol) 

% * tt 

With-- O.E. 7C7 (5 = against. With-draw, with-hold, 
wiik-say, withstand. 

V- — O.E. ,f,Y-*in past participles. 

“ Her sight did lavish, hut her gr.acc in speech, 

. Her words y-dad w ith wisdom’s majesty, 

Makes me from wondering fall to weeping joys.” 

*. »• I Ilmry VI. i. i. 33. 

“Now ffA the ground whicii ; which, I mean, I W'alked upon : li is 
ycleped thy park.” — ZVWj k^abouVs Lost, i. i. 242, 

335. 'II. — Living Prefixes. 

After- -O.E. cefter-. After-gr<nvth^ after-math, after- 
wards. ^ ^ 

All- — O.E. eah-. Al-mighty, all-ivise. In Early English 
fl/- — quite is added (i) to |fest participles, as quite 

burnt, al-heled = concealed; ( 2 ) to verbs preceded by 
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*7, as al-to-hrenne = to burn up entirely. In Elizabethan and 
later writers all-to = altogether, quite ; the original meaning 
of to having been lost sight of. * 

All to topple (Pedicles, iii. 2, 17) = topple altogether; 
all to nought ( Venu^ and Adonis, 993) ; all-to ruffled 
(Milton). ^ 

Be- = O.E. be-, the most fertile of alf English prefixes, 
is the weak form of by. The original meaning was ‘ aboutl 

(1) It forms derivative verbs, with the sense of ‘around,’ 

‘ on all sides,’ ‘ in all directions.' Bc-bl^(\r = to blear all 
over ; begirdle ; bejumhle ; bepaste ; bcsnwdge. 

(2) It forms intensive verbs, with the sense of ‘thor- 
oughly,’ ‘soundly.’ = to breedi soundly; bedaub ; 

bewelcome. 

(3) It renders intransitive verbs transitive by adding a 
prepositional relation. !Ber/i(\tter = to environ with chatter- 
ing ; begase = to gaze at ; besmile = to smile at ; bespeak, 

(4) It forms transitive verljs of adjectives and substan- 
tives. (rt) befojil = to affect with foulness ; bedim = to 
make dim ; (V) bede^o — to cover with dew ; befriend. 

Fore- = O.E./7/V-. ’ ’ * 

(1) With verbs fore-bode, fore-cah, fore-tell. 

(2) With past participles fore-dated, fore-said, fore-told. ‘ 

(3) With substantive^ \-—fore-cg^stle, fore-father, foresight. 

In- = O.E. in-, • 

In-come, in-land, insight 1 

Mis- = O’.E. mis-. Gothic missa-, German miss-.^ 

(1) With suhst9iniiyes :*~-njis-deed, mis-trust, 

(2) With verbs : — mis-call, mis-beliave, mis-take. 

Off- = O.E. offl\r-of-fal, off-set, off-spr^tg. * 

^ There is the same rejalion between of and off as between be and by', 
O.E. of has been differentiated into thc^trossless or weak form of, and 
the stressed or strong form off, * 
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Thorough- = O.E. through : — thorough-fare. 

Un- = O.E. on {un-) German ent^^ 

Un-bind^ im ‘bosom, un-do, un-lpck, u^-wind, , 

Un- =» O.E. u7t- the Teutonic negative particle:* — un- 
couth, un-true, un truth. 

it 

Under- = 0«E. under- t 

(1) With substantives : — undcr-gr07uth, under-wood. 

( 2 ) With verbs : — under-go, under-take, undersell, under- 
prize. • • " 

Up- = O.E. ?V- = Ger. auf- 

(1) With substantives: — up-land, upshot, upstart. 

( 2 ) With adjccti'^s up-right, up-ward. 

( 3 ) With verbs : — up-bear, up-braid, up-hold, upset. 

Out- = O.E. ut- = Ger. aus- :-—; •« 

out-break, out-bud, out-cast, but-pour, outside. 

c • 

PREFIXES (OF ROMANIC ORIGIN). 

» * 

276. I. — Dead Prefixes. 

«. •• 

A-, ab-, as- \Latin\ away from : — 
t Avert, abdicate, abjure, abscond, absent. 

Abridge from French abreger, Li.tin ab-breviare ; assoil 
from O. Fiench asmlier — Latin absolvere. 

Ad- (Latin) : — • * * 

Adctpl, adore, adhere, adjoin, accept, accumulate, affirm, 
affix, affront, aggravate, alle^nak, alleg(, appear, apply, 
arrive, assail, assent, assets, attain. * 

Through the medium of O.French came in : — * 

Achieve (Frcncfl achei^er, formed from the j)hrase a chief 
\ycnir\ late Latin ad capth venire, te come to a head, to 
bring to a head, to finish), agree (French agreer, looks as if 
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it were formed from a I^atin wofd ad-^mtare), amerce (to 
punish, to fine, from Anglo-French amercier, which was 
formed from estre d merci^ to be at tbe merr,y of any one, 
^tre amereiky to be filled at* will), amount (O.Fr. amunter, d 
mont^ L. ad monte m\ acquit (O.Fr. acuiter^ as it w^ere from 
a Latin word ad-quietare^ to appease, to settle), acquaint 
(O.Fr. acomtier^ late Latin ad-cognitare\ avow (Fr. avouer^ 
L. ad-votare). 

Ante- (O. French ans^ ains^ eins) : — 

> * • 

Antecede^ ante-chamber ancestor (^.Yv^ncestre^ L. ante- 
cessor). 

Amb-, am- (Latin), about : — . 

A mb- i-enty am-put ate. 

Circum-, circu-*(Layn), round about: — 

Circumstance (through French circo7istance\ drcumscrihey 
circuit). , • % 

De- (Latin, French de)y down, from, away : — 

Dcclincy descendy depart. ^ 

It is negative and oppositive id destroy^ desuett/de, deform. 
It is intensitive in declarey desolatCy ^desiccate. 

Ob- (Latin, become:} by assimilation* oCy of, <?/), in front 
of, against : — • , 

Olmatey occury ojfery offendy oppu^k. ^ ^ 

Through P’rench came in : — * ^ 

Obey (Fr. obeir, L. ohedire)y obeisafice (its Latin doublet is 
obedience^y ohligCy dccasion, offencey officcy oppose. 

Per-^Latin pery french par)y through • 

Perfecty persuade^ peracute. 

Of French origin tire : — Percei^iy perishy piercey pursue ; 
pertinencCy appurte^iance. • 
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Pro- (Latin, French pro^for, pour\ forth, forward, before, 
instead : — 

Proconsul^ progeny. 

Of French origin are : — * ^ 

Proceed^ procure^ progress^ projess ; purchase (O.Fr. pur- 
chacer), purpose (a doublet of propose)^ pursue (Fr. pour- 
suivre\ purvey ((i Fr. purveir). 

Se-, sed* (Latin, sc\ apart, away: — 

Secede^ seclude^ sedition^ seduce. 

Subter-, undej*^ — 

Subterfuge^ subterJiuman . 

Un-, uni-, one : — 

U?mnmous, ujiifohn. 

Male-, mal- (Latin tnaUy Fr. mal^ mau\ ill : — 
Malcontent^ malediction^ mjilevolent\ through French: 
maugre (notwithstanding). 

337. II. — Living Prefixes. 

Com-, con-, co- (Latin ; O. Fr. com^ cum, con, cun ) : — 
Command, comprehend, collect, col-lingual, collocate, collate, 
Co-eval, co-operate. 

Conduct, confirm, c'^njure, consent. 

Through the medium of O.Fr. camie in : — 

Conceive "(O.Fr. mnccvoir, L. concipere), conquer (O.hr. 
co7iquerre, L. conqu'rere), convey (O.Fr. conveier, L. conviare), 
counsel, r,ountenance, count {coulter, L. computare), cost (O.Fr. 
coster, L. const are), couch ifd.Yx.^colcJier, coucher, L. collocare). 

“ In Latin the preposition com was shortened to co before 
vowels andV/, also before gn, e.g, coalescere, coercerc, coortus, 
cohcerere, cogfiatus. Partly from the greater syllabic distinct- 
ness of this form of the orefix, arising out of the natural 
break between it and the following vowel, whereby also, on 
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the break-down of the older quantitative system, the 0 
became a long vowel, partly from the readiness with which 
some compounds of ftiis type, as io-cequalis, co-adjntor, 
(^episcopus^ C0-/1 ceres ^ were 'analysed into their elements, co- 
has become in English to be a living formative^ the use of 
which is no longer restricted to words beginning with a 
vowel, bu^ extended to all wwds of ajpalogous kinds, 
including native English or other words, as well as those 
from Latin. The general sense is ‘together,^ ‘in coin- 
pajiy,’ ‘in common,’ ‘ joint-ly,’ / equal-ly,’ ‘reciprocally,’ 
‘ mutually.* ” — New English Dictionary. » • 

Instances of English formation with co - : — 

(1) With verbs : co-admire^ co-attend^ co-enjoy^ co-love^ 
co-raise. 

(2) With adjectives : cd-ard^nfy co-divine^ co-pkased. 

(3) With substantives : co-abode,, co-lift\ co-actor^ co-belieVer^ 
co-rival. 

Conti^i-, contro-, counter- (Latin contra., Yxl contre\ 
against : — • * ^ 

Contra-dicty contro-vert ; i 

Of French origin are : counter-balance^ counter-feit ; 

Of English formation : countertgic^on^ counter-bond^ counter- 
cast^ count er-aerrent^ etc. ^ 

* • 

Dis-, di- (Latin, O.Fr. des., Mod. Fr. des^ di.pde ; by 
assimilation dif)^ asunejer, apart, in two ; difference, 
negatiorb; — * 

Diffc,\ dilate^ dilute., discern, disturb. » 

Of French origin are : Descafit, descry, despatch, discharge, 
discover, disdain, diseg.se, diminish, distance. 

Formations in English : dislike, disown. 
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Ex-, e- (Latin, O. French es^ Mod. Fr. e, ex ; by assimila- 
tion ef)^ out ofy from : — 

/ 

Exalt, exhale ; ► 

elect, evade ; j 

effect, effuse. 

Ex in a privative sense is a living formative : — 

Ex-emperor, c:>:-7uayor, etc. 

Note. — Ex is no longer recognisable in the following 
words which have come into English through the medium 
of French : — ^ 

t 1 

Affray (O. French esfreer, from late Latin ex-fridare, 

ex out of + late Latin fridus, German Friede, peace), ame7id 
(O.Fr. aincndcr, Lat. e77ieddare), escape, escheat (the lapsing 
of land to the Crown, or to the lord of the manor, on the 
death of the owner intestate without hrirs; O.Fr. eschefe, 
from escheoir, late Lat. ex-caders, to Vail to a personas share), 
essay (O.Fr. essai from late Latin exagiu77i in the sense of 
ex-a77ie7i, later form of ex-agtne7i), issue (O.Fr. /jj/V—Lat. 
exh'e), sa7)ipk (doublet of exa77ipk). 

Elytra-, beyond : — 

Extraneous, esetraordmaTj, extravaga7it, 

English formations (in which exf/'a- is an abbreviation of 
extraordi/tary ) ; extra-hours, extra-7’egular, extra-work. 

Em-, en^, the forms assumed in French and Pmglish by 
the Latin prepositional 'prefix in. E 771 appears before o, p, 
and 771. . 

(1) Verbs formed by prefixing en to substantives: 
e7?ibal77i, e77ibark, embillow ; eMpaper, €7?ip taster ; e7n,.iarvel ; 
encushion, e7jth7vne. 

( 2 ) Verbs formeb of adjectives or substantives with the 
suffix -en\— 

Embolden, e7ilighten, enliven. » 
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(3) Verbs formed of other vertjs : — 

Emblaze^ embreathe^ embroider : enacts enchant^ enclose^ 
endure^ etc. • , 

"^In-, im-, in, into, 091, within, 

Inaugtirate^ imiovate^ innate^ invade ; 
illustrate^ illusion ; 
imbibe^ ^npart ; 
irrigate, irritate. 

In- (Latin, cp,. Greek av, Engl.^ ?/;/), not. Like the Engl. 
f//i it is prefixed to substantives and adjcotwes ; — 

(1) Inconvenkfice, impiety, illiberality, etc. 

(2) Incautious, impolitic, illegal, irregular. 

Inter-, intro- (Latin, O.Fr. entre, inter), between, within, 
among : — 

Intercede, intercept, Merdlcf%; introduce, intromit ; intro- 
duction, introgression . 

Of French origin are : interfere, inter%ice, interplead^ 
interpose ; entertain, enterprise. 

English formations : interlink, inter?narry, intermix, etc. 
Post-, after ; — * • , 

Post-date, post-diluvial, post-pone, pd^t-script. 

Pre- (Latin, French pre-), before : — • 

Precede, presume, prefe 7 icc ; preednet, preface, prefect, prelate* 
English formations : pre-arrange, fre- /meditate, etc. 
Preter-, Latin preeter, beyond, past : — • ^ 

Preterite, pretermit, * 

English formations : priterctinine (Lronte, J* Eyre i. 1 7 1 ), 
preterhuftian, preter 7 iatural. 

Re-, red-, back, r^ain ; — 1 * 

Recur, recollect, redole 7 tt, redouftd, etc. 

Of French origin afe : receive, reclawi, recreant. 

English formations ; re-arrdnge, re-build, re-opcfi, etc. 
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Retro-, backwards : — 

Retrocede^ retrograde^ retrospect. 

Of French origin are : rereward (F. arr/ere-garde, arriire 
ad retro^^ rear-guard ^ rear^ arrear. , 

Sub-, under, up from below ; by assimilation (before c, f, 
g, m, p, r, s) sue, ^uf sug, sum, sup, sur, sus : — 

Subject, suffix, suppress, etc» 

Of French origin are : succour, summon (O.F. somoner, 
Latin suhmonerc). 

English format! CKis : suh-Ict, sub-kingdom, sub-worker. 

Super- (Latin, O.Fr. sovre, sor. Mod. Fr. sut), above, 
beyond ; — 

Superlative, superstition, etc. 

Of French origin are : Surface, surfeit, surpass, surprise. 
There are a great many Engjish compounds with this very 
fertile formative : super-abundant, super-cargo, super-critical, 
etc. * ‘ 

Trans- (O.Fr. tres), across : — 

Titansform, translate, trans montane. 

Trespass is of French origin (O.Fr. trespas, as if it were 
from a Latin word transpassus). 

Vice-, instead of ■. — , 

Vice-agem, vice-chancellor, vice-roy. 

Bis-, bi-, twicef. bini, two by two : — 

Bissextile, biemiial, binocular. 

Biscuit is of French origin. * 

Demi- ^French demi, Lat. dimidiuni ) ; — 

Demigod, demigkaver, ‘ 

Semi-, half:— ^ " 

Semi-annual, semi-circle, semf<olumn. 
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338. Note i. — In Middle E. and even in the Elizabethan writers 
prefixes were sometimes omitted, in other words the simple word was 
used in the same sense as a^pompound. 

^ Nil wile I^shpcwenn 5UW forrhw 

^ 3ho 5aff s'willc swarc onn3a;ncs 

Now I shall show you yhy she gave such an answer). — Ormuhim, 
2422. Sware = andsware. 

|>at lang was nil cumen he is (he that was Idng promised is now 
come ). — Cmvor Mundiy 17820.* • 

IItghi= behi}fht. 

Thou hast famed foule bifore the kyng heerc . — Piers Piowmariy A. 
III. 179. 

Famed — defamed ; cp. Cttrsor Mu ndd^ 13024. 

Rive = arrive . — Arthur and MerliUy 133 ; Sir Jscues of Ilamptotiy 515. 
Tent ^ entent, intent. — JpomadoUy 519; Cursor Mitndiy 661, IIOO. 
Found = confound. — George-a- Green (cd. Dyce), ]). 207. 

In words with the prefix dcs {di^) dc was often dropped. 

Wycliflf has disiiauttdren and sc/aundren. — English IVor/cK (cd. 
Matthew), p. 138 and 144; = distroier, p. 83; cp. Libeaus 

Dei t onus y 87 ; Sowdon of Baby lone y 780. 

Scomfit = discomfit (defeat is very frcrpienl. 

In Modern English we have a few remnants of this tendency to drop 
de .* — ^ 

Spiley Middle E. despilCy O.Fr. desf>ity Mod. Frencli dtpU, 

Sporty Middle E. daport ; cp. disport. 

Staiuy Middle E. dhteineuy O.Fr, dcsteindre, , 

Stressy Middle E. distress. 

' •* 
No'IE 2. — If, in Middle F^. the indeiinite article* yie possessive pro- 
noun, or the demonstrative that was folio R^ed by a noun beginning 
with a vowel, the final *;/ or -/ of the dependent word was often sepa- 
rated from the words to which it belonged, and •joined to the noun ; — 

(1) nasse = an ass. — Cnnor Miind%y 3*152. 

a nogli dede = an ugly deed. — Ihid. 1106. ' 

Of a^nellcn heght hai ware = an elite ~ A yard . — Ibid 1419. 
a nath = an oath. — Ibid. 3548. I 

(2) \e t other = \>al other. — Ibid. 84.^ 

Very frequent in Middle E. • ^ 

(3) ]n iTtme — hin erne = thy uncle. — Cursor Mitndiy 3789. 

Cp*..?/;' Triitreuty 921. • 

|w ncre = ]nn ere =■ thy heii . — Cz/rw Muthiiy 2565* 

\i nare = J)in are = thy mercy ^ — Ibid. 10099. 


Cp. a toome = at (h)oome = atliome. — A ndrew Bookde, p. 12X 
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In Mod.E. there arc several remnants of this inisdivision : — 

A newt — Middle E. an ewt ; ♦ 

a nick-name an qke-name ; — on the otHcr hand an initial n belong- 
ing to the substantive was wrongly added to the article, hence : — ^ 

adder = a natider ((German Naffer ) ; ^ ‘ " 

an apron = a napron (O.Fr. naperon ) ; 
an attger = a nattger ; “ 

a7i umpire = a numpire. 

Ridings one of tlie divisions of the county of York, Lcrives from 
fh-riding^ O.N. \H^jungr^ the third part, w’hich word gave the com- 
pounds North-thridingj East-fhriding^ IVcstd finding. In consequence 
of niisdi vision the fh w’as dropped, when the second part of the com- 
pound was used by itself. ‘ ‘ ^ 


SUFFIXES (OF TEUTONIC ORIGIN). 

339. A. — Noun Sukkixes (properly so called). 

I. — Dead Suffixes. , < 

p ^ 

-ock : — bullock^ buttocks^ hillock^ hummocky mullock^ pinnock^ 
ruddock. 

In Lowland Scotch wc find laddock, lassock^ rnannock^ 
wifo^. 

Proper names loo, as DAvock^ Bcssock. 

In ijroi)er names tjie suffix appears, as Pollock (from 
'Paul), Baldock (fropi Baldwbi), IFllcocky Wilcox (from 
William). * ^ * 

s- 

-kin (O.E. -cen} German -chetP) is a diminutive ending : — 

Buffljikm., firkin^ kilderkin.^ lambkin^ napkin. — Manikin 
came in through the French : — mannequin from Low-German 
mdnne-ken^ High-German fndnn-chen^ little* man. ^ 

In proper names: — JDawkin (David)^ Jenkins i{John\ 
Perkins {Peter-kin\ Simkin {Simon), Wilkins ( William). 

^ Very rare ; the currency of the suffix is due to words adopted from 
Dutch or Low German. ' 
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-ing, representing Teutonic 4ngoz (masc.), has several 
functions : — ^ 

^ (i) patronymic: — O.E* cE^cling (the son 

oT^a noble), cynwg (literally ‘ son of a king,’ cy7ie. = king) ; 
Sdlfing (the son of Skilf), Elising (the son of Elisa). This 
suffix is preserved in proper names : — Unrd/ng, Mannings 
especially fn place-names Billingsgate ^ Aeading. 

( 2 ) -ing is also found in names of animals, as in herrings 
whiling. 

( 3 ) names of coins has also a st!rJ5c of diminution, 
as in farthing (= the fourth part^ namely, of a penny), 
shilling. 

-ling (O.E. -ling) originally denotes smallness; hence 
it may be used to ^ express affection, as in darling (O.E. 
deorlingy literally ‘ dearling,’ favourite), ducklmg^ ^<>Aing^ or 
contempt as in groundlings hirelings underlines worldling. 

-1, -le, -el (after r;, ///, chs n) represents O.E. -els 'da, 
-eks and serves to form agent-nouns, instrumental substan- 
tives, and diminutives : — , ,, 

Nails sail ; beadle s fiddle ; sickle ; \apples brambles bundles 
icichs nellies rumiel. ^ 

-ICs -alvs, sometimes from O.E.^-ri*y from isli : — 

Bridle, riddle, burial. 

^ % 

-er (O.E. -er, -or) : finger, hammer, hVnger, lair.^ silver, 

su7nmer. • * 

-m (Q.E. - 7 Jicif\ Blossom *(O.E. blost7Jid), helm, thumb, 
-n > 

s> 

( 1 ) Participles : broken, hewn, etc. 

( 2 ) Substantives ; ^irn, beami, kurden, chin, corfi, heaven, 
maid€7i. 
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-nd: Fiends friend. 

Both these substantives are origin^illy present participles 
from the verbJi Gothic fijan (to hate) ; frijon (to love) fijands.^ 
O^E./hnd,frijonds,O.E.frcond. ^ 

-est : earnest^ harvest. * 

-th (O.E. -?);/) forms abstract substantives of 

adjectives and, later on, of verbs. Dearth., deaths depth., 
healthy length, mirth, strength, truth, warmth ; growth, 

stealth. With / instead of -th: drought, height, theft. , 

• ♦ 

II. — Living Suffixes. 

-en (O.E. -C7i) is added to noun-stems to form adjec- 
tives chiefly indicating the material of which a thing is 
composed. From the sixteenth century onwards there has 
been a tendency to discard the.se adjectflves for the attribu- 
tive use of the substantive, as 'in “ a gold watch ; only a 
few words are sdll familiarly, used in their literal sense. 

Earthen, ivhcaten, wooden, woollen. 

has two different sources : — ^ 

(1) It is connate with^'thc Aryan suffix -to, Greek, -tos 
and serves to form the pa.st participle of weak verbs. 

( 2 ) It is = O.Pw.' -ede, and is appended to substantives in 

order to form adjectives •connoting the possession or the 
presence of the att?:ibu^ or thing expressed by the substan- 
tive. JThis suffi]^ is now added without restriction fo any 
substantive from which it is desired to form an adjective, 
with the sense “ possessing, p^ovio’ed witlij characterized by.'' 
— New English Dictionary. « 

Booted^feathered, horned, wooded, &c. *• 

-er (O.E. -ere, cognate vjith Gothic -areis, Latin -arizis). 
In its original use thisi suffix was added to substantives, 
forming derivative substantives with the general sense ‘‘ a 
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man who has to do with (the thiijg denoted by the primary 
substantive)/* and hence chiefly serving to designate persons 
according to their profession or occupation*; e,g. Gothic 
%Niareis^ O.E. *Sscribe, scholar from hbky book; O.E. 
sangere, German, Sdt^gery singer, from sangwo-, song. Of 
this type there are many specially English formations : 
hatter^ slaMr^ tinner. • 

Most of the substantives which in early Teutonic gave 
rise to derivatives in -arjo^z also gave rise to weak verbs in 
-jm or -ojan to which the former *stood related . in sense as 
agent-nouns. Hence, by analogy, the siiflix came to be 
regarded as a formative of agent-norns, and with this func- 
tion it was added to verbal stems Ijoth of the weak and the 
strong conjugation. In Mod.E. they may be formed on all 
verbs, excepting some of those which have agent-nouns 
ending in -or^ and* some otli^ers for which this function is 
served by substantives of different formation (e.g. correspond^ 
correspondent). N.E.D. » " * 

Grinder^ speaker^ rider y singer ; leader y holder y lover. 

* » 

Note.— When the primitive substantive ends in O.E. in 
-yy the suffix assumes the form as va^owyery laivyery 
sawyer ; and either after the analogy bf these or by assimi- 
lation to P rench derivatives in -/Vr, it appears as -ier in 
certain other ’words of Middle E^ dkte, as braziery clothiery 
collier, glazier, grazier, hosier. ^ ' 

-ing as a living suffix has two sources 
(r) O.E. ‘Ungy -ing, forming nouns of action from verbs ; 
these oft^n acquire a concrete jensc : — 

Coming, dwelling, living, etc. j* 

V I 

(2) an alteration of O.E. -ende, M.E. -inde, the ending of 
present participles (often used as adjectives) : — 

Charming, crowning, loving, cic. 
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-ish (O.E. 4sc) forms adjectives from names of nations : — 

English^ Irish, Contracted formsf- — French (O.E. Fren- 
ciscy German Frdnkisch\ Scotch^ Welsh (O.E. Welisc), ^ 

It conveys a sense of diminution and contempt : — 

Longish, oldisJh, reddish^ whitish ; childish^ womanish, 

I 

<• 

-ness (O.E. -nis, -nes) forms abstract nouns from 
adjectives : — 

GoodnesSy greap\esSy sicknessy sweetness. ' « 

-ster (O.E. -estre\ originally a sign of the feminine 
gender, as in O.E. hcecest^e (female baker), tceppestre (female 
tapster). Later on -ster was also applied to men. Many 
of these trade-names in -ster survive only as proper names, 
such as Baxter y Brewster y Webster, < In’ Mod. E. this ending 
is also used to express “ one who does a thing habitually,'* 
generally with "^an implicfatia^i of contempt, as in punstery 
trickster, 

t 

-fy -ie. — The "reutonic suffix -ig {-ag) served in English 

(1) As a substantival suffix, as in bod-ig (body), ijig (ivy), 
hunig (honey). Perhaps the final -y, sometimes spelled -/V, 
with which in Modern E. nouns are€made into diminutives 
or words of contempt, is a 'survival of this suffix, cp. pippyy 
babyy lassuy from pupy bUbCy lass, Billy from Bill = Wyiiam, 
Betsy y ^Lizzie?' * 

( 2 ) -ig as a living formatiyc forms adjectives from sub- 
stantives : — ' * - 

Bloody * crafty y dusty y foamy y^X.c:, ^ *• 

It is likewise added to Ropanic words flowery y savoury y 

etc* I 

^ Sweet, N(yiv Englhh Gram?ftar, § 1608. 
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340. B . — Noun Slw'fixes, formerly Independent 
, Words. 

The following formations might really be treated under 
the head of Composition : — • 

I. — Forming Substantives. 

•I. — Dead Suffixes. 

-head m godhead ^ maidenhead. For this suffix see under 
-hood, below, p. 322. 

-lock in wedlock. In O.E. da: was added to stems in 
the sense of ‘actjon,’ ,as in rkxfldc (robbery), imdidc 
(marriage). * * 

Knowledge, Middle E. knouleche and knoulage seems to 
be from the verb knawlechen, with suffix O.E. Idcan (as in 
neahldcan^o approach), derived from -Idc. 

• 

-red (O.E. -rccden, from the* noun rd'dm ‘regulation,' 
‘agreement’); in O.E. it was applied only to nouns, as 
(relationship, friendship), manjiincden (allegiance). 
Hatred dales from the 'Middle period; kindred was in 
O.E. cynrcn (line of descendants), a shortening of cynn-ryfie 
(runnhig, course of kin), in Middle E. thejmeaninglcss -ren 
was supplanted by -red. - » 

-ric, -•ack (O.E. rice, Germart Reich, province, dominion, 
in many compounds as heofon-rice, ‘ the kingdom cf heaven,' 
cynerice, ‘kingdom’)*: — • 

Bishopric ( 0 . 1 ^. bisjeoprice), liie province of a bishop: a 
diocese. ' 
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II. — Living Suffixes, 

-craft skill, art) : — ^ 

Book-crafty kcch-crafty priest-crafty star-crafty wood-craft. 

-dom (O.E. dbniy judgment, authority, rank, power, German 

-tJnini) : — ' 

Dukedoniy kin^dooiy thraldomy 7msdojn. 

-hood (O.E. hddy rank, condition, character, nature, 
as in bisceop-hddf rank of a bishoj), episcopacy ; miT^-hiidy 
virginity) ; the regular development of hddy as an indepen- 
dent word, would be hodd (cp. ^5, oath, rddy road) j but as a 
suffix we find it represented by two distinct forms, both 
irregular, which are not easy to account for^ : — 

-head (Middle E. -hedd) in maideeiheatiy p^odhead ; 

* 9 

-hood as a living formative in many words of old and 
recent origin : - 

Childhoody mapihood; hardihoody likelihood, 

-kind ifd.Yu.^cynti ) : — * 

Ma?ikindy 7U07mvikind, 

« 

-ship (O.E. -scipCy ir6m^scieppany Vo create, shape) : — 

Friendshipy liardMiipyfdordshipy 7Vorship. 

I •' 

^ The* suffix beinjj unstressed, the modern representative of the li 
would normally be the obscure short vowel (nearly resembling the h in 
but) as in stirrw/, O.K. stig-7‘ap; piVibalSy this Wrt ild be the sound were 
it not for the influence of the spelling -hood, inherited froAi the time 
when 00 stof d for the long o. The form -//roi/ (Middle E. 'hetpe) is more 
puzzling; Mr. Sweet# aiggests that the original Irother-red^^on -7'ed \t\ 1.) 
was changed into h-other-hede, and that the suffix thus evolved was ex- 
tended to other words which had* originally -had ; others have thought 
that in some O.E. dialect -tMd may have formed its instrumental case 
with vowel-mutation, -hdde, ^ 
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2. — FormUig Adjectives. 

I. — Dead Suffixe^. 
fast (O.JL./ecst) 

^oot/ifast, steadfast. 

-worth (O.E. 7veorS, : — 

DearworJJi^ stahvorth {stalwart). 

II. — Living Suffixes. 

-fold (O.E. fcald) 

^Twofoldy mat? (fold y etr. 

-ful (O.E. -fall) 

Artful y carefuly liatcfuly etc. 

-less (O.E. IcaSy destitute of, Gothic -lauSy German 
-los) : — 

Artless, fearless, jfiyless», ctc.^ 

-ly (O.E. -Hr, originally = ‘ body,' liujllc thus meaning 
* having the body or form of a Voman,') is aclded to substan- 
tives and adjectives : 

Manly, gtdly, luifely ; 
goodly, loathly. * 

-some (O.E. -sttm, Gorman -sam) v-' 

Burdettsotne, handsome, troublesome ; , 
blithesome, 7uearisom?, 7oholcsotyc. * 

Buxom originally means ‘pliable,' ‘^ood-natured,’ O.h". 
buhshm from biigan to bow, bend. # 

-ward (O.E. - 7 c*eard) is connected with O.E. 7£feo^^an, to 
become, Latin It fornas^ adjectives from substantives, 

adjectivSs, adverbs, and prepositions : — 

Basthardy honie7v^rdy t 07 otm>ard : • 

mid7uard ; 

do7vnwardy up7mrd ; 
forward, itiward, to7oard. > 
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3. — Forming Adverbs. 

I. — Dead Suffixes. 

-ling, -long (O.E. -lungd ) : — 

Darkling, headlong, sidelong. 

I 

•meal (O.E. -hictluni ) : — 

Inchmeal^ (Tempest, ii., 2, 3) (by inchmeals), limb-meal 
(Cymbeline ii., 2, 1 4^), J^iecemeal. 

a 

II. — Living Stiffixes. 

-ly (O.E. -licet the adverbial form of adjectives ending 
in -lie ; when final -e was ‘dropped and thus the distinction 
between adjectives and adverbs vras lost, the ending -ly was 
seized upon as a mark of adverbial function) : — 

Hardly t utierlyt wickedly. * • 

-wise (O.E. \i)iset manner, ^modc) : — 

Crossivise, likewise^ nowisCt otherwise. 

* # 

-ways : — 

• • 

Always^ oihetways. 

341. • C— Verbal Suffixes. 

I. — DeaVl Suffi?:es.^ 

Many strong v^^bs inserted in Teutonic -j between the 
root and endings, ‘such as bid-j-an,, O.E. biddan (to bid), 
skap-j-atit O.E. scieppan (to ^ create, shapg), sit-j-an, O.E. 
sittan (to sit). * 

Of the suffixes which served to build up the three* classes 
of weak verbs only the suffix -jo has left its traces in the 
so-called causative verbs whbse vowebmutation is due to 
the j of the suffix -jo. % 
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' -k serves as a frequentative in* some verbs ; — 

Heark (O.E. hearrvan, hyreniaft^ German horchen) from 

• • 

Lurk (Middle E. lurken) from a Scandinavian word ///;vz, 
Eng. to lour : cj). German lauerjt ; 

% 

Walk (O.E. wealcafi) ;• cp. German walien, 

-1 adds to the root the sense f)f frequency, repetition, 
diminution : — 

Drizzle^ grapple^ nestle^ sparkle. » • 

-s used to form transitive vejbs from adjectives has 
survived in two instances : — 

i 

Cleanse (O.E. clicnsian\ rinse (Scandinavian hreinsa, from 

hreinUy pure, Germ. rein). 

^ •• 

II. — Living Suffixes.* * 

The only living verbal forimtive is -en \— 

Darken^ deepeuy hardeuy maddeUy moi^teuy widen ; 

heartehy heighten y lengtlmiy strengthen. , 

“ Most of the words of this tyjje seem to*liiivc been formed 
in late M.E. or early Mod. E. on* the analogy of a few 
verbs which came down from O.E., or, were adopted from 
O.N. ; Q.g.fasteUy O.Vu?f(estnian^ heighten y O. Northumbrian 
berhtnia ; hardeiiy O.N. har’dnal' — Ncw^Englisll Dictionary 
• • 

SUFFIXES (OF ROMANIC <3rIGIN)..’ 

242. A.—NoKiii Suffixes. 

I. — Forming Substantives. 

I. — Dead Suffixes. ' 

-ive (iff), originally an adjectival suffix : — 

Baillif (O.Fr. baillify objt^ct case of baillisy late Latin 


Lear 
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hajulivn^^ from bajuhis^ ‘n carrier,’ afterwards ‘ carrier on,’ 
‘ manager,’ ‘ adminisUator '). , 

Captive^ 7nSiivel native^ plahilijf. 

* -c 

-or, -dur, forming agent-nouns ; from Old French -6r^ 
onr (in Modern French -eiir\ originally representing L. 
-atbret?i^ but in K still a living suffix : — 

Co?i(]ueror^ empcrot^ saviour. 

-or, -our, forming abstract nouns from Latin -dr€7n 
through Old hreciv^i -our .' — ' 

Ardour^ colour.^ favour.^ honour. 

-There are a few English formations with -ou}\ but 
this suffix cannot properly be called “ living.” Deineafiour., 
behaviour. 

\ * 

-ule forming diminutives, 'frcm L. -ulus^ -u/a, -ulum in 
capsule^ giobuie^^pustuie^ also -cule (Lat. cuius^ ~cu!a^ -cuium) 
as aninialcuh^ mokcuh\ or (tlirough French) -cle as : — 
Article. • ^ 

A* different l.atjn suffix -cu/um, forming substantives from 
verbs, is re})rescnled^ in the form -c/e in several words 
adopted through French ; — 

Miracle^ oracle.^ spectacle. , 

-ance, -ence (La^tin -afitia, entia^ French -afice ) : — 
Af'fv^c^auce, en fiance grievance.^ repentance; expert ence 
iji7ioce7i/%, penite?icef 

-ancy, -ency (“a modern English difftrentiatec^j form of 
the earlier^ -ance.^ ex]jressing more distinctly the s^ense of 
quality.^ stak, or cmidition, often belonging to Latin substan- 
tives in -ntia^ as in elega7h*iaf ‘ elegant-ness,’ prudentia, 

‘ priidcntnessj’ as distinct Vrom the sen& t)f action or process^ 
regularly expressed by the French form -a7ice^ as in aid-anccy 
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assist-ance^ gtddance. If the Latin diligentia, elegantia, 
pntdentia were now for the first* time adoptc^ as English, 
they would be made diligency^ elegancy^ ppidency ; they owe 
A^eir existing forms -ncc to the fact that they werd adopted 
from French long before -ncy came in use. Kut many 
words, once like the’se, have been refashioned, and now 
appear wijh ~nc}\ e.g. constancy, infancy, piquancy, vacancy ; 
the modern tendency being to confine -nee to action, and to 
express quality or state by -ncy ; cf. compliance, plia^icy, 
annoyance, buoyancy R) New English Dictionary. 

-ant, -ent, from the object case oS «the Latin present 
participle *-ans (genitive antis), -ens and the corresponding 
Prench suffix -ant : — 

Inhabitant, instant ; agent, student, torrent ; mercliafit, 
servant. 

-ard (0. P'renth -nrd, pirt, German -hart, ‘hard, 
strong*; in German it forms part of personal names as in 
Rein-hard, Gotthardt, Ebcrha^d, meidharf, an envious man. 
In P>ench it was used in an intensive, augmentative, and 
often pejorative sense, as in bastaVd, canard, mouchard, 
vieillard) : — , , • 

Bastard, C07vard, dru?iha?'d, /agg<\rd, sluggard, wizard. 

-ary (Latin -arius) : — 

Digflitary, incendiary, sccretary.m 

-ice, -ess, -ise (Latin -itia, -itics, late Lsitm^-icia, French 
-essl ) : — * , 

Avarice, cowardice, justice, malice, notice ; 

largess, riches (mistaken for a plural). 

• * 

-iol?, -sion, -tion, (Latin -io -Ho, -sio, P>ench -ion, 
-tion, -sion) : — 

Opinion, rebellion, religion : 
aversion, compulsion, deHsidn ; 
action delusion, faction. , ^ 
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f 

Note. — Some words ending in -son came in through 
French, where the regular development of the Latin suffix 
-fto{n) is -son, as in raison, fraliison (Cp. tradition'). Hence 
in English : — , 

Arson, reason, treason. 

-itude (Latin -itndo ) : — 

Fortitude, multitude, servitude. 

-ty (Latin tas, -tatem, O. French te) : — 

Authority, beauty^ bounty, charity, cjitelty, frailty, honesty. 

-ure (Latin -U7'a, French -ure ) : — 

Captin'c, censure, departure. 

In the words leisure, pleasure, treasure we have a change 
of suffix, cp. French loisir {O. French leisir, Latin licere), 
plaisir (Latin placere), tresor. , ^ 

-y (Latin -ia, French -ie) : — 

Barony, comedy, fatuity, tragedy, 

1 

-y jfLatin -iuni) \ — 

Augury, monastery, remedy. 

-y (Latin -atus, French -e ) ; — 

Clergy, county, duchy, treaty. 

-y (Latin -ata, Frehch /;) : — 

Army^ country, distiny, entry. 

II. — Living Suffixes. 

-ade (Latin -ata, which, in popular French words 
appears as -ce, becoraes -ade in words which are borrowed 
from the Proven 9 al, Spanish, ^Portuguese, and even Italian, 
as in accolade, gasconnade)^ From French words in -ade 
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many were adopted in English, as ambassade^ ambuscade^ 
balustrade^ brigade^ casqide^ etc. In imitation of these some 
have been formed in •English itself, as hJockqde^ gingerade^ 
a^-angeade. 1 

•age French -age ) : — 

Cordage^ language^ personage^ voyage^ elc’^ 

Of English formation : Bondage^ brewage, ce//a?'age, 
parsonage. 

•-al. Latin nouns in -d//a (neut* plur.) y^Jiich survived into 
O.Fr. became -at/le (fern, sing.) adopted in Middle E. as -ay lie, 
-ai/le, later -at/e, -al, as I^atin speffisdlia, O.Fr. espousailks, 
Middle E. spousaille, spousal : L». battalia, O.Fr. bataille, 
Middle -E. bataille, batail, battle. On this analogy, -ailk, 
-ail, -al became a fcjrmative of nouns of action on verbs of 
French or Latin, and even pf*Teutonic origin.- 
Approval, avowal ; 
denial, dismissal ; - 
removal, revival ; , 

hctrotilal, bestowal, withdrawal. , 

• « 

-an (Latin -anus, French -ain, originally an adjectival 
suffix) : — 

Artisan, pagan, publican, veteram; 

Anglican, Artninian, Lutheran ; 

American, Oxonian, Russian. • 

-cy, -sy (originally answering to Latin -fia, aL%’in con- 
stancy, or Latin -tio, as i^i co^ispiracy, obstinacy ; later on it 
l)ecamd*an independent suffix "cienoting condition, rank, and 
office) ^ • 

Accuracy, bankruptcy, intimacy, lunacy ; 
captaincy, mracy, magistracy, papacy ; 
minstrelsy. • 
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-ee (French -/) was first used in technical terms of 
English law in imitation of Old French words, as appellee 
(Fr. apelc\ indorsee (a person in wViosc favour a draft is 
indorsed) ; later on it became an indeipendent living sujjWJ 
denoting; in most cases, the indirect object of the verbs 
from which they are derived : — 

Grantee, jesfee^ legatee, mortgagee, trustee. 

In absentee, devotee, the old function of -ee is entirely 
lost ; refugee appears to be adopted from French refugie ; 
grandee is adopted from the Spanish grande. >* 

-er, -eer, -ier, -ar (Latin -arius, Fr. -ier) : — 

Archer, butcher, carpenter^ draper, messcfiger, prisofier ; 
engmeer, harpooneer, mountaineer, pioneer ; 
brigadier, cavalier ; 
calendar, scholar, vicar. 

-ess (late Latin -issa, Fr. -esse^ denotes the female sex 
in persons and animals 

Baroness, countes^, goddess, etc. 

See Substantives, p. 140. 

-et (French -et, fen^ininc -ette, of unknown origin) forms 
diminutives : — 

Cast let, circlet, coronet^ lancet, locked, pocket, turret. 

Certain , diminutives formed with -et on substantives 
ending in -el, such as casJlet, circlet, have given rise to a. new 
suffix -kt, which his become in English a living formative 
instead ^of -et : — 

Bracelet, frontlet, leaflet, ringlet, streamLt. 

-ism, -irism (Latin -ismus from Greek -wr/xos) 

Archaism, despotism, hypnotism, mannerism, mesmerism ; 
Angliasm, Gallicism, Scotticism ; 
fanaticism, witticism . 
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-ist (Latin -ista from Greek .-mttiJs forms agent-nouns 
with the sense of ‘ trjide,’ ‘pursuit/ adherence to creed 
and party : — • • 

'Artist^ chemist^ copyist^ dramatist^ florist^ tobacconist , 
C07nmunist^ nihilist^ royalist, 

-ite (Latin -ita from Greek -my?) originally forms names 
of nations, as Canaanite, Israelite, Semite ; now it has 
also the sense of belonging to a creed or party, thus being 

a rival of the seiifix -ist : — 

* • 

fbsenite, Jacobite^ Jesuit. • • 

-ment (Latin -j^iention^ Fr. -jfiefst ) : — 

Experimenty instrunienty pavemei}t ; 

Of English formation : — 

Acknoudedgenient^ enjoymejtty employme^it. 

-ry (French -rie = er ^ ’/V, had originally a collective 
meaning, as cheimlerie ‘‘ body of knights serves several 
functions : — 

(a) action or quality : — * • ^ 

Bigotry y devilry ^ drudgery y pedantry ^ » knavery^ 7'ebelryy 
sorcery ; » 

(Ji) condition : — 

Outlawry^ slavery J ^ 

{c) trade : — v 

Carpentry, chemistry, heraldry ; , 

(d) the ])kice of action or occupation : — 

Butkry, laundry, nursery* ivokery ; 

(e) fhe result or j)roduct of action : — 

Poetry, tapestry ; * 

» » 

(/) forming collective nouns 
Infantry, peasantrj yeoffilinry. 
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2 . — Forming A djectives, 

I. — Dead Suffixes. • 

I. *- 

-ant, -ent (Latin i)resent participleo, Fiench -anf) : — ^ 
A/mndA/if, arrogant, buoyant, brilliant ; 
absent, eminent, innocent, penitent, 

-ar (Latin -aris, French -ier or -aire) : 

Angular, familiar, popular, regular, 

-ary (Latin -arius, French ~aire) : — 

Contrary, necess(^ry, secondary, 

-ate, see below 

-bund and -cund (Latin -bundus and -cundus, French 
-bond and -cond ) : — 

Facund, moribund, rubiamd, , 

-ent, see above -ant, ' ’ 

-esque (Frehch -esque, Italian -esco from the Teutonic 
suffix -isc: see -ish above, § 339) : — 

Arabesque, burlesque, grotesque, romanesque, ' 

c'' 

This might almost be reckoned among living suffixes, as words like 
Dantesqtie are often imitated in the formation of new adjectives on 
proper names, with the notion “ resembling the style of” ; Cariy /esque, 
Turnei'esque. 

-id (Latin -idus ) : — * 

Liquid, morbid, sordid. 

-il, -ile (Latin aIHs from verbal roots, -ilis from noun- 
stems) 

Civil ; fragile, hostile, servik\ 

-ior (Latjn -ior, the comparative ending) : — ' 

Inferior, junior, Senior, 

, , I. • 

-ive (Latin -ivus ) : — , ' 

Aciivt, extensive, furtive. 
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-lent (Latin -lentus) : — 

Corpule 7 it^ esculent^ viaient. 

^ -t, -ate, -ete, -ite, -ute (all adapted fbrmS of the end- 
ings of past participles in Latin according to the ^conjuga- 
tion of the verbs from which they are formed) : — 

Abject^ abrupt^ distinct^ elects perfect ; 
aemrate^^ desolate^ ordmate } 
coffiplete, replete ; 

C07itrite^ definite^ exquisite : 
hbsohite^ acute^ destitute^ mhmte.^ 

II. — Living Suffixes. 

-al (Latin -alis^ French -al^ -el) 

Annual^ casual^ equals le^al^ loyal ^ uiortal ; 

Of English or Frepch formation : — 

Cirmmstantial^ cordial^ comiitutional^ ffia?\c[i^al^ 7 mtional^ 
proportiofiaL 
Cp. below -ical, 

-an (Ljjtin -anus^ French -ain^ -e?/) * 

Humafiy pagan^ urban ; ^ 

Of English formation : , 

Anglican^ Mahomedan, reptilian^ suburban. 

See above, Substantives, p. 329. , 

-ble (Latin, according to Inc stem -ending, -abilis., -ebilis., 
-ibilh\ -tibilis ; the most numerous of ihe words in -ble 
being those in -able, this form of the suffij? was adopted as a 
living formative) : — , 

Invinnble, dissoluble ; * 

amiable, blattmble, chargeable, faiwrable, 77iallealile. 

In most cases this* suffix has a passive itieaning. 

Note. — The greats applicabSity, of -able is best seen in 
the coinage of the words co 77 it^at-able, get-at-able. 
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-ese (Latin -crisis^ O. French -cis, Mod. French -ois^ 
•ais ) : — 

Chinese^ Japa?iese, Milanese ; 

CarlylesCy Johnsonese, 

-ian (Latin -ianus, French -ien ) : — ' 

Arabian, Christian, Italian, 

Cp. -an above. 

-ic (Greek -iko?, Latin -icus, French -ic, -i^ne) : — 

Aesthetic, aromoxHc, athletic, domestic, emphatic. 

-ical: — 

Angelical, comical, lach^i-daisical, 7 uhimsicaL 

-ine (Latin dnus, French -iii ) : — 

Adamanthie, crystalline, divjne, Philistine, 

-ose, -ous (Latin -osus, French -euo^ : — 

Bellicose, jocose, morose, verbose ; 

Ardmns, callous, delirious, furious ; 

Of English formation 
Mischievous, murdert^us, wondrous. 

343. B. — V<:rijal Suffixes. 

-ate. In O.E. verbs were regularly formed on adjec- 
tives, ir hwit (wliite), hwitian (to whiten), wearm (warm), 
wyrman (to warm). In corjseqncncc of the loss of the 
inflexions these verbs became by the fifteenth “century 
identical ir> form with the adjectives, c.g. to white, to warm, 
to busy, etc. Ihi^use once established, it was only natural 
that verbs should also be Vorined fr,om Latin adjectives 
without any inflexion, as to clcQr, to humble, to manifest, and 
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\ 

thus the adjectives adapted from Lat. past participles began 
generally in the sixteentji century to yield verbs of identical 
form, e.g, to aggravate^ to direct^ to 'sepa^ate^ This once 
Aonc, it became the recognised method of englishing a Latin 
verb to take tlie past participle stem of the ’Latin as 
the present stem of the English. 

■ 

Examples of English formation : — • 

Assassinate, carnphorate, capacitate, differentiate, fascinate, 

felicitate, isolate, nohilitate, vacchiate. 

% « 

-fy (French fier from Latin ficare ) • * 

Edify, fortify, magnify, qualify. « 

-ish (French 4 ss in many forms *of the -ir conjugation, as 
nous finissons, que je finisse) : — 

Abolish (abolir), cherish {cherir), flourish. 

# ■* ’ 

-ize, -ise (French -iser, Latin from Greek : — 

Agonize, authorize, Imvdlerize, civilize, minimize, realize. 

344. JfoTE. — In some words a change of the siiffi?^ has 
taken place, or the old suffix wa'i no longer understood and 
a new word has taken its place. » 

(1) -7/ was replaced by -y in the wo’ds hasty, jolly. In 
Middle E. we find boti\ -if and^-^’the former representing 
the French word in its objective case, the litter in the 
nominative case. Cp. bailly and bailiff. On the other 
hand Wyclif has gylHf together with guilty . — Uiprinted 
English Works (ed. Matthewj, p. 9.^ 

> • * . 

(2) -ir was replaced by -ure in leisure (O.Fr. leisit^, 

pleasure {plaisir). » ^ * 

(3) -wis was replaced hy in righteous (O.E. rihtwis). 

* » 

^ Cp. hussy = O.^, htis-wif, house -wife. 
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(4) In livelihood we have an instance of popular etymo- 
logy. In O.E. lifldd—lif life + ZczV, way; the second part 
was no longer, understood, and thus Uihood took its place. 

(5) In Jzi^idred -red came in, when tfie second part of the 
O.E. Qfnren = CL course of descendants, was no longer 
understood. 

V ( 

(6) Shamefaced is in O.E. scamfcost ; cp. soothfast^ 
steadfast, 

(7) In the worcjs auger^ heifer^ shelter^ what looks lilce 
the suffix -evy was an independent substantive. (See p. 338.) 



345* Two or more words are joined together tot make a 
single term expressing a new notion, as oak-tree, free-man, 
seasick. 


I . — Substantive Compounds. 

(i) Substantive and SubiitaMve. * 

(a) Descriptive, as church %yafd, even-tide, head-master, 
noon-meal, spear-plant 

ip) Appositional, as beech-tree, oak-tree. 

* » 

(c) Genitive, as doomsday, kinsman, Tuesday. 

(i/) Accusative, as blood-shedding, man-killer. 

Note. — Compounds like Ljird-lieutenant, earl-marshal, 
are of French origin, and in analogy to these were formed a 
great many quasi-compounds, as Princ^Consort, emperor- 
king, etc. In Middle E. we find knave' child child> 

meistres princes {^tory of 'Genesis and Eoeodus, 3576). 

In r\iany compound terms the elements have become 
changed or obsolete*, and are not easily ncognized. 

ban-dog— banlt-do^e=2i dog chained up. 

bam = O.E. bere-oem = barl^y-hduse. 
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brimstone = Middle R. bren-stoon = burnsione. 
bridal— bryd-ealu==hndc- 2 \t^ bride-feast. 
^w/(?/=O.Ev g6dspell^= good “spell,” i.e. tidings. 
grunsel— Middle E. grouhd-sil. 

heifer = O. E. htahfore ^ high cow. 
hussy = 0.^, house wife. 

7V/V/<? = 0.E. fj-^/V£?/= ice-jag. 

Lammas — O.E. hldfmcesse = loaf-mass. 

7iightingale = O.E. ^lihte-gaie = night-singer. 
auger ==0.1^, = nave-spear, nave-borer. 

nostril^ nces-'^yrU — nose-hole, 
orchard = O. E. ort-gear{i - herb-garden. 
sJulter=^0.^. scild-truma = %h\o\dAxoo\\ guard. 
stirrup = O.E. stig-rdp = climbing rope. 
steward guardian of cattle, domestic 

offices, etc. 

whitlouf -quick flaw (Scand.) = sore under the nail. i.e. 
flaw or flaking off of the skin in the neighbourhood of the 
quicky or sensitive part of the finger round the nail. 

(2) Substantive and Adjective — black-bird, free-man, 
mid-day, mid-night, mid-summer, 

(3) Substantive and Numoral— fort-night, senmight, twi- 
light, 

(4) Substantive and Proqoun — self-esteem, self-will, 

(5) Substantive and Verb — Cake-house, grindstone, pick- 
pocket, pin-fold, spend-thrift, wash-house, 

. A substantive often qualified by another substantive, 
to which it is joined by a preposition, as man-of-war, will-o'- 
the-wisp, brother-in-law, 

' Appareiitly this w<.rd, formed as a literal translation of ^hvfikXiQV, 
was very early misinterpreted by those who became acquainted with it. 
in its written forqii, the irst element being supposed to be god “God” 
instead of “good.” Hehce the forms in which the word was 
borrowed in Old Saxon, Old High German, and Old Norse. 
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1 1 . — Adjective Compounds, 

(1) Substantive an6 Adjective, in’ which Jthe substantive 
• has the force of a 51 adverb, as blood-red = red as blood, 

cone-shape eagle-eyed^ fire-proofs sea-sicks snow-white. 

(2) Adjective and Substantive, denoting possession, as 
bare foots* Longshanks s niad-cap. Cp. L*).E. clcen-heort = 
having a clean heart, dn-eage = having one eye. 

In the corresponding forms the substantive has taken the 
suffix -eds as bdre-footed, bare-heisdeds four-footed s one-eyed. 

(3) Participial combinations, in which the i)articiple is 
the last element. 


(d) Substantive and present participle, in which the first 
element is the object of the second ; as earth-shakings 
heart-rending. • 

• • . • 

{b) Adjective and present participle, in which the first 
element is equivalent to an adverb ; as dtep-musing, fresh- 
lookings ill-looking. 


if) Substantive and past partici])le, as ale-feds^Jwok- 
learneds death-doomed^ earth-bonis moth-eatens sea-torUs wind- 
fallen. • 

(d) Adjective or adverb and past, participle, as dead- 
drunks dear-bought, ft’csh-blown^ fidl-fed, high-finisheds new- 
made, well-born. ’ , • 


\\\.— Verbal 


Compounds. 


1. Substantive and vorb, jis back-bite, brow-beat, kiln-dry. 

^ • * 

2. Adjective and verb, as dumb-found, white-wash. 

* \ 

3. Adverb and ‘verb, as backslide, ^cross-question, doff 

•(= do off), don (= do on)# » 


z 2 
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APPENDIX 1 


I. KEL'I'IC ELEMENT IN, MODERN ENGLISH 

• » 

1. Keltic words existing in thp oldest English — 

Bannock^ brock (badger), crock 

2. Keltic words of early introduction still found in 

English : — ^ 

cam (crooked), crag^ spigci, ’ 


3. Keltic words of recqjit ‘origin (aciopted since the 
fifteenth century) ; — 

Ba) brogue, clan, claymore (great sword ), DniU, Jillibeg, gag, 
garran,^ pibroch, plaid, shamrock, slab {?), whiskey. •* 

* » 

4. Keltic words introduced by Norman-French : — 

» * 

Barter, barrator, bran (?), gravel, gown, harness, marl. * 

9 « 


11. LATIN ELEMDNT In'tHE OLDEST ENGLISH., 

, « 

A. Latin •'* of the first period. 

oestel, Lat. hastula, book-inaiker 

ancor, ^ rim ora, anchor 

» arc, ,, ai^a, ark 

^ Balsam, ' ,, halsamum {fidKaafiov) 

belt, ,, balteus, belt ' 


’ These have cognates ’ili the other Teutonic dialects. 

Used by Spenser. • 

^ For the most pdrt popular or Low Latm. 
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Wte, ' 

bolt, 

box, 

but(e)re, • 
byden, 
bylcge, 
bytt, 

Candel (condcl), 

casere, ' 

castcl, ' 

ceac, 

cealc, 

cealu, 

c^as, 

ceaster, « « 

celleudre, 

cemes, 

ceren (cyren), 

cese (c^se), 

cipe, 

cist, 

cluster, 

coc, « 

comp, 

copor, ^ 

com-treow, 

cryce, 

quclere, • 

culter, 

eweartem, , 
cycene, • 
cylle, 
cyln, 

cymen, * 

cyrfet, 

cyrsci 

Disc, * 

draca, « 

•Seed, V 

ele, 

elpend (ylpend), 

F^fer, 

ffc, 

fifle,* 

force, • 

fullere, 

Lacu (?), 
laefel, 
lilige, ^ 


Lat. fieta, beet-root 
,, \atapulta (?) 

„ bttxuSf box^ree 
„ butyrum^ butter 
„ butina^ a buslv*;! 

„ bulg(e)a, bulge, bag 
„ buttist bottle. 

„ candela^ candle , 

„ Casar 

„ casiellum, castle 
„ caucus ^ pitcher 
„ ftf/ji:, plaster, cement 
,, calvtiSy bald 
„ o^uarrel 

„ castra, fortress, city 
„ coriandrum^ coriander 
camisia^ chemise 
,, carenum^ sweet wine 
casetiSf cheese 
„ cepa^ onion 
,, cista^ chest 
„ clausirutHf lock, bar, cell 
„ coquuSf^ cobk 
,, battle 

,, ^cuprum^ copper 
„ comus, cornel-tree 
,, crucea^ crutch 
,, cochlear^ spoon 
„ culter^ coulter, dagger 
,, qfMLrtarium^ prison 
,, coquina^ kitchen 
culleus^ flagon, vessel 
„ culina^ kiln 
,, cuminum^ cummin 
cifcurbi/Uf gdurd 
,, cerasus, cberry 
,,i discuSf dish 
,, draco, dragon 
„ acetum, vinegar 
„ oleum, oil 
„ elephqLS, elephant 
„ febfis, fever ’ 

„ /cus.de 
„ fibula, buckle 
„ furca, fork * 

„ fuHo, ijiller 
„ lacus, pond % 

„ ^lahellfem, boiyl, vi;ssel 
„ lilium, lily 
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Marma, marman- 

J 

Stan, 

Lat 

marmor^ marble 

mealwe, 

«*,. 

malva^ mallow 

meregreot. 

ft 

margarita^ pearl • • 

tnil. 

fr* ff 

milia^ mile 

minte, 


mentka^ mint , 

mixian (?), 

> »i 

tniscere^ mix 

morlere, 

• ft 

mortariujH^ mortar 

mul. 

if 

mulusy mule * 

mulit. 

ft 

A/ons^ mount * 

mydd,' 

ff 

modius^ bushel 

myln, 

ft 

moliftay mill 

mynet. 

ft 

f?ioneta, coin 

myse (mese). 

If 

ffiensa, |:able 

naC*p, 

tf 

napus^ turnip, » • 

ombor, 

ft 

amphora 

Ore', 

tf 

orca^ cup:, tankard 

Orel, 

It 

orarium (praic), garment, veil 

ostre, 

91 

osirea, oyster 

Pal, 

ft 

palus, pale, stake 

pfii, 

ft 

pallium^ pall 

pawa, 


pavo, peacock 

persoc. 

tt 

fefiHca^ peach , 

peru (pere). 

tt 

pirum, pear 

pic. 

tt 

pix, pitsh , 

pihten, 

tt 

pectin, part of a loom 

pil. 

It 

piltim, a stick with a point 

pjlece. 

tt 

pellicium, peliase , 

pipor. 

tt 

piper, pepper 

pisu. 

9 ' 

. pisum, pea , 

plant. 

tt 

plant a, plant • 

plaster. 

tt 

emplastmnl^ plaster , 

plume. 

tt 

plitnia, plum, or 

pP^me, 


plumea, plum • 

plum-feft'erc, 

9 

tt 

plumc^, down 

Popig. 


papaver, poppy , 

porr. 

tt 

port'um, }eck • 

port. 

tt 

po^da, gate 'p 

portic. 

tt 

porficuSy porch p 

post. 

tt 

pdstis, post, pedestal * 

pund, ,, 


po^dus, pound 

pytt; 

1 1 

putAts, pit 

rsedic, * 

tt 

radix, radish 

Rose, 

■m ft 

ro$a, rose 

Saecc, 

f * 

saccus, sack -cl ol.^ 

sacerd, 

tt 

taceydos, priest 

saep. 

* „ 

sapa, sap 

safeternesdeeg. 

9 It 

Sqturm dies, Saturday 

sceamol. 

t* 

scamellum, foot-stool 
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scn'n, ^ 

La{. 

scrinium^ shrine 

sealtian, 


saltarCi to dance 

seam, 

>* 

sa^ia^ horse-load 

segn, • 


signuniy banner 

senep, 

»» 

sinapi{?)^ i^istard 

5eolc, 


sericum, silk 

sester, 


sextarius^ a measure 

sicol, 


secula^ sickle , 

sicor, 

»» 

seiurttSy sicker, safe 

soc, ' 

»» 

socms, sock 

sollere, 

If 

solarium^ upper room 

spelt, 

II 

spelta, spelt 

striit, 

II 

strata, street 

silt ere, 

lit 

SNfor, cobbler 

Tigele, . , 

II 

tegula, tile 

trifot, 

If 

trihuHwi, tribute 

tPCfl, 


tabula, table 

torr, 

»> 

turrisy tower 

trims, 

»» 

iri missis, a coin 

tvuht, 

It 

tructa, trout 

tunic, 

II 

tunica, tunic 

weall, 

II 

vallum, wall , 

wic, , 

II 

vi^Sf dwelling 

win. 

II 

vinuni, wine 

yncc, , 

i> 

unci a, inch 


III. LATIN OF THE SECOND PERIOD (CHURCH LATIN). 


Abbod, • 

abbas, abbot 

ancra, ' 

,, anachoreta, anchoret, hermit 

,antefn. 

,, antiphonia, anthem 

apostol, 

,, apostolus 

basilisca, ‘ 

,, basiliscus, ^^asilisk 

biscop. 

*11 ^piscopus, bishop 

calecid, 

, , calendaeX- calends 

calic, * 

f, calix, chalice 

canon, • 

,, canonicus, canon 

capitol, catfi,"ola. 

,, capitulum, chapter 

*'chor, 

,, chorus, choir 

creda. 

,, credo, c^bed ^ 

Cristen, 

,, Christianus, Christian 

demon. 

,, dinnon, demon ‘ 

diaion, 

„ diaconus, deaepn 

ileofol, • 

„ diabolus, devil 

discipul, 

,, d^cipsthts, discit>le 

telriiesse, 

eleemosyna, ahns 

fers, 

„ versus, verse 

majsse, 

,, missa, mass 
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munuc, 

ni)mster, 

nunne, 

non, 

offrijin, 

orgarif, 

palm, 

papa, 

pistol, 

preost, 

predician, 

prim, 

salm, 

sake re, 

regol, 

sanct, 

scol, 

tempel, 


Lat. monachus, monk •/ 
monasterium^ minster 
nonna, nun . 

,, nona^ noon • 

A,r ,, offerre^ to offer 
,, organ urn, organ 
, ,, palma^ palm 
,, pope 

,, epistola, epistle * 

,, presbyter, priest 
,, predicare, preach 
,, prima, prime 
,, psalmus, psalm 
,, psalteriufti, sailer 
„ regula, rule t 

,, sanctus, saint 
,, sc kola, school • 

,, tcfHplum, temple 


IV. SCANDINAVIAN ELEMENTS IN ENGLISH. 

Aloft, anger, askew, awe. * ^ * 

Bait, bark, bask, beck, billoiv, blunder (1), blunt (?), bole, brink, 
brunt (?), busk. . , 

Carp, cast, clip, clumsy, cur. ^ 

Dairy, dash, daze, dazzle, drag, drip, droop. 

Fell, fellorv, flake, flear, flit, fliah, fond, fro. » . 

Gabble, gaby, gait, gale, gasp, gaze, glance, gloss, grovJ, guess, ^tst. 
Ill, inkling. t 

Keg, ken, kidnap, kill, kirtle. 

Leak, lee, leg, loft, lunchton, lufk. 1 , 

Mane, maze, meek, muck. 

Nag, nasty, niggard. , * 

Odd, outlaw. 

Pedlar, prate. '' * 

Raid, raise, ransack, rife, rug, rump, r ith * 

Scant, scare, scrap, shrug, skald, skin, sky, slidge, sly, sneer, stag, 
S7vain, sway. ,* • 

Tackle, tarn, their, thrall, thrive, thrust, till. ' 

Wad, 7vand, weak,jivhcrry (/), wffitloiv, ivindow. 


V. FRENCH WO^DS IN ENGLISH OF TEUTONIC 
ORIGIN. ' 

“The French or' tVankish langaage is now a Romanic 
dialect, and its grammar is' but a blurred copy of the 
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grammar of cA.ero. Byt its dictionary is full of Teutonic 
words, more or less Romanized to suit the pronunciation 
of the Ron\an inhabitants of Gaulf* — Max Muller. 


ambassador, 

arquebuss, 

attire, 

baldric, 

balcony, 

belfry, 


bivouac, 
brand, brandish, 
chamberlain, 

choice, 

dance, 

enamel, 


eschew, 

gaihish, 

guard, 

guerdorf. 


guile, 

guise. 


hamlet, 

hauberk, 

herald, ,, 

lansquenet, 

lecher. 


Goth, and-bahts^ O.'&ambeht^ O.H.der. afipaKt^ 
Lat. aitibactuSf a servant, O.Fr. ambassadeur, 
Ger. hakenbiichse^ Dutch haak-bus^ O.Fr. harque- 
f buse^ Fr. arquebuse, '■ 

« O.E. //r, O. H.Ger. ziari^ Ger O.Fr. tire. 
M.H.Ger. balderichy girdle, belt, O.F. baldrei, hal- 
dret, baudrei, 

O. H. Ger. O. N. balbr^ M.Lat. balco^Yx, 

balcon^ Eng. balk. 

Mid. H.Ger. hi'n-vrit^ bcr-7>riij M.Lat. berfi*cdus^ 
* * belfrednsy O.Fr. berfroit^ belefroi^ a watch- 
, tower. , 

O. H.Ger. bt-wacha^ O.Fr, bivouac, hiouac. 

O.N. l{7'andf, O.E. brand, sword, O.Fr. brant. 

O. H.Ger. kainarlin^.^, O.F'r. chamhrelenc, chambre- 
lam. 

Goth, kiman, O.E. c^osan, Ger. kiesen, Fr. 

choisir, to choose. * 

Ger. tanz, OfN^. dans^ O.Fr. danse, dance, 

O.N. smelta, Ger. schmelzen, to melt, whence 
M.Lafc. imaltum. It. smalto, O.Fr. esmal, 
esmail. 

O. H.Ger. sciukan, Ger. scheuen, O.Fr. cschivcr, 
eskiver. i 

O. H.Ger. warnbn, O.E, vfearnian, to warn; 
, * O.Fr. ioarnir^ giiamir, provide, supply. 

O.H Ger. 7vart, O.E. weard, O.Fr. guatiie. 

M. Latin wider-donum, a hybrid compound from 
, O.H. Ger. widar, against, back, again, and Lat. 
donvm, the whole being formed after O.H. Ger. 
7vidar-l$n, O. E. luiUer-lt'an, a recompense. 

Q,E. wile, O.F. guile, guille. 

^O.E. zhise, O.H. Ger. wtsa ; modern Eng. wise (as 
in likewise), O.Fr. guise; cp. O.Fr. desguiser 
= to disguise. 

Goth, haims, O.E. hdm, home, Fr. hamel, hameau. 
O.H. Ger. h^'s-berc, O.E. leals-heorg, O.Fr. hal- 
berc, hauberc, haubert, ^ * 

O.H. Ger. heri-walt, heriolt, O.Fr. heralt, heraut. 

I Ger. landsknecht, » 

O. H.Ger. lecchdn, O.E. liccian, to lick, O.Fr. 
’ lie hier, lEheP^, whenqe O.Fr. hcheor, a lechen^ 


^ Relish is from the same source. 
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mavch, marches, CXH.Ger. marcha^ 0.£. boundary, border), 
O Fr. marce^ marche, 

marshal, inarah-scalh [marah^ horse, scalh^ ser- 

vant),' O.Fr. marescal^ maresihal. 

j)^uch, pokr, pocket, 

poach, O.E. poccay poha^ hag, Fr. poche. 

quiver, O.E. cocery O.H.Ger. kokhavy Ger. kbchery O.Fr. 

couirBy cuivre. 

rifle (spoil, rob), O.N. hrifay O. Fr. riffler. 
ring, harangue, 

range, arrange, O. II. Ger. hringy ring, 

rob, O. H.Ger. raubSuy O.E. riafiany O.Fr. roher, 

robe, O.H.Ger. rmby O.E. reafy Fr. robe. 

seize, O.H.Ger. sazzaUy to put in possession, Ger. setzeUy 

O.Fr. sahiry seisir, j, f, 

seneschal, O.Fr. sencscal, seneschal, no doubt from a Teutonic 

word sina-skalks (old servant), which, however, 
is not found. 

ski^i O.E. scipy Ger. sekiff.^ Fr. esquify whence equip, 

O.Fr. esquiper. 

slate, connected with Eng. sHty O. H. Ger. slhan ; O. Fr. 

esclaty O.E. sklaty slate. 

.spy (to), O.H.Ger. spehd^y O.Fr. espier, 

towel, O.H.Ger. dwWitlay twahilay O.Fr. ioialley touialle. 

wage, gage, O.E. wedy Goth, wadiy O.H.Ger. wettiy M.Lat. 

vadium. „ 


wait (await), O.H.Ger. rc/dtA/a, Ger. wahtyO.Yx. waitCy gaitCy 

guaitBy watch; O.H.Ger, wahteHy 0,Yx. gaiter y 
guiatery to wait 

wicket, O.E. wicy O.N. vtky bight, haven, O.Fr. wikety 

gnUschet. o 



APPENDIX II 

OUTLINES OF O. AND MIDDLE E. ACCIDENCE 

( b 

DECLEI^TSION OF SUBSTANTIVES, &c. 

FIRST PERIOD OF THE LANGUAGE. 

(A.) Vowel Sterns.^ 


I. Masculii^^e. I 

• I . 

(lay ; hierde {li/rdCf hyydc\ shepherd ; giest guest ; 

^ suniiy ^son ; wudii^ wood. 



a Stem. 

Ja S I'KM. 

i Stem. 

u Stem. 

Sing. 

N. (keg 

* hierde 

giest 

sunu 

wudu 


G. dct’ges 

hierdcs 

giestes 

suna 

\\ uda (wudes) 


D. diegd 

hierde , 

gieste 

Sima 

wuda 


A. d;x;gi 

hierde 

giest 

!»iinu 

wudu 


I. dieg-e 

hifrde 

gieste 



PI. 

N. dagas , 

, hierdas 

gieslas 

suna(s) 

wiida(s) 


G. daga 

hier^la 

giesta f 

suna 

wuda 


D. dagiiin 

hicrduiiii^ 

giestuin 

siinum 

wudum 


A*, dagas 

^ hierdas 

tf 

giesta^ 

siina(s) 

wuda(s) 


« 

GOTHIC. 



Sing. 

N. dags 

hairdeis 

gasts . 

sunus 



t-j. dagis 

hardeis 


simaus 



D. daga 

hairdja 

gasta 

si\nau 

t 


4- <lag 

hairdi 

gast 

sunu 

tf 




^ These are arranged accordimg id their original stem-endings, in •-« 
(older -o), -i, dag (orig. stem, daga)y gfest (orig. stem, gusli), 
sunn, K^c. • ♦ 
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IM. 

a Stem, ja Stem, i Stem.* 
N. dagos hairdjos gasteis' 

G. dage haird|e gasle 

D. dagam hairdjam gastim 
iA. dagans hai^jans gastins 

u StjIm. 
sunjus 
jsuniwe 
suniAn 

sununs 



'2. Feminine. 




gifu^ gift ; dd'd^ deed ; hand , 

: dnruy door. 



d Stem. 

‘ Stem. 

u Stem. 

Sing. 

N. gifu 

G. gife 

I). gffe 

A. gife 

I. gife 

dsC-d 

dcf’de 

daude 

d3td(e) 

diede 

hand 

handa 

handa 

har^A 

duru 

dura (dure) 
dura, duru 
duru 

PI. 

N. gifa 

G. gifa, gifena 

D. gifum 

A. gifa 

d^da 
difjda , 
da6dum 
darda 

handa 
handa 
hand urn 
handa 



GOTHIC. 



Sing. 

... N. giba 

G. gibos 

D. gibai 
, A. giba 

deds . 
d^ais 
dedai 
ded 

handus , 
handaus 
handnu 
lufndu 


PI. 

... N. gib6s , 

G. gibo' 

D. gibom 

A. gibus 

, dedeis 
dede * 
dedim 
dedins 

handaus 
handi\#e 
^ handum 
* handuns 



’ 3 . 

t 

Neutjr. • 



w^rd; vat ; cynn, kinn 

, gedyrCy 'Joor-ffame ; no 

-u stems. 


a Stem. 

ja Stem. 

i Stem. 

Sing. 

... N. word 

G. w(jrdes * 

• I), worde 

, A. wrffde 

I. worde 

fact 

fr?tes 

faetl 

faet 

faete 

cynn 

cynnes 

cynne 

cynn 

cynne 

gedyre 
gedyres 
gedyre 
gedyre 
* gedyre 

PI. 

... N. word 

G. worda, 

D. wordam 

A. word 3 

/atu 

fatnm » 
fatu 

cynn 

cynna 

cynnum 

cynn 

gedyru 

gedyra 

gedyrum 

gedyru 
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API*. 


V OOTHIC. 




a ^TEM. 

• ja ^TEM. 


Sing. 

N. 

waurd. 

V kuni 



G. 

wfturdis 

kunjis 



D. 

waurda 

^ kunja 

1 


. A. 

waurd 

kuni 


PI. 

... N. 

waurda 

i kunja 



G. 

waurde 

Ifunje 



D. 

waurdam kunjam 



A. 

waurda 

kunja 

r 



(B.) 

Consonant Stems. 





(i) -N Stems. * 



Ma^(9. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

... N. 

haqa 

tunge 

^age 


G. 

hanan 

* tungan 

eagan 


D. 

hanan 

tungan 

eagan 


A. 

hanan 

tungan 

cage 

PI. 

... N. 

hanan 

tungan 

i 


G. 

hanena 

tungena 

eagena 


P. 

hanum 

^ tungum * 

eagum 


A. 

hanan 

tfungan 

eagan 


\ 


GOTHIC. 


Sing. 

... N. 

hana 

tuggo 

aug5 

t 

G. 

hanifis 

tuggons 

augins 

• • 

1). 

hanin 

tuggon 

augin 


A. 

hanan 

, tuggon 

augd 

PI. 

... N. 

^hanans , 

tuggons 

augona 

* 

G. 

hananc • 

tuggono 

augane 


D. 

han^m 

tuggom 

augam 


A. 

hanans 

tuggoi^i 

auguiili 


• 


(2) Stems. 



Sing. 

9 

«. Pl. 


N. fseder 


hritSor ^ 

fsederas 

br65iru 

G. fcede!. 

fsederes brAfSor 

fsedera 

br()8ra 

l3. fseder 


brewer 

faederum 

broSrum 

A. foeder 


brdtJor 

cfaediras 

• * 

brdSru 




GOTHIC. 

« 

Sing. 

r 


Pl. # 


N. br6par 



lv6j>rjus 


G. br6j>rs 



bropre , 


D. br6j)r 



brdVrum 


A. bro^fai 



•br6|»rurjs 
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VARIOUS CONS. -STEMS, FORMING PLURALS liV VOWEL CHANGE, 
(i) fern. ^ 

Bif/', book, borough /t/s, louse, m/hp mqpse, goose ; 

^ plurals (ijom. and acc. ) 

B&y byrig^ (ys, vijfs, ^s. 


( 2 ) masc. ; — * 

F6t^ foot, tooth, inant man ; plurals : — 

F^tt ti%t ^nen. 

This vowel change occurs also in the dative singular, .and is due to 
the presence of an i in the lost flexional syllable of the forms in which 
it is found ; the plyals were originally bSkiz^ burghs etc, 

• • 

• • 

SECOND PERIOD. 

• • 

1. Vowel DKcysNsioN. 


In the Second period of the language traces of the 
original vowel-ste*jis disappear, and substantives once 
belonging to this class art; declined according to gender. 
In the following table the case-suffixes are given foj; com- 
jiarison with the older forms :r~ * • 




Masc. 

P^EM. , 

Neut. 

Sing. 

N. 

— 

— 

• 


(j. 

D. 

t 

-c • 


-es ** 

-c 


A. 

— 

-e (-c«) 

• 

PI. 

... N. 

-es 

-e, -en (-p) 

-es 


G. 

-c, -en,^-ene (-es) 

-e,^en, -ene(-eb) 

-e, -en,-cne(- 


D. 

-cn, -e (-e.s) 

^en, -e (-es) 

-en, -e (-es) 


A. 

-es • 

-e, -en (-es) 

-^s 


(1) Gen, sing, fern. — Some few feiiAnine substantives 

form their genitives (like masc. and neuftrs) in instead 
of -e, , 

• *• 

(2) Nom, plural fern. — The suffix -es begins to replace -e, 

-en^ 2 L^dedeSt miktes^^sinneSt &c. ^ • 

. {3) Norn, plural neuter, neuters, originally having 

no suffix in the plijrAl, now take yj, as londes^ huses, wordes, 
workesy tkinges, though the •original uninflected forms are 

* A A 
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frequently met with as late as the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

DeeVy sheeps horie^ &c., as in modern English, remain 
without inflexion. ^ 

Many substantives originally forming {he plural in -w, h^L'/e 
-e or -en (and sometimes -es\ as richen, riche (kingdoms), 
tre 7 ve, trewen (trees), &c. ^ 

(4) Gen, plural, — The old suffix -a is now rejjresented 
by -en ; and also by -ene (the gen. plural of n de- 
clension). 

(5) Dai, ///.'/-rt/.Fi'The old suffix -um has become -en and 
and occasionally -es. 


II. -N Declension 


Sing. 

... N. 

Masc. 

-e 

Fem. 

-e . 

Neut. 

-c 


G.^ 

-en, -e (-es) 

-cp, -e(-es) 

-en, -e (-es) 


D. 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 


A. 

■»en, -e 

-en, -e 

-e 

PI. 

N. 

-en, -e (-es) 

-en, -c (-cs) 

-en, -e (-es) 


. G. 

-ene (len) 

-ene (-en) 

-ene (-en) 

Ml' 

D. 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 

-en, -t 


A. 

-cix -e (-es) , 

-enr, -e (-es) 

-en, -c (-es) 


In the gen. plural -enln sometimes occurs for -ene. 


III. -R ^ECLENSIO^. 

t R 

(1) Brother^ moder^ dolter^ susier, have no inflexioq in 
the genitive singulq^. Fader and faderes (gen. sing.) are 
found in* writers of this jieriod. 

(2) The nom, plurals are ai 01* -es,, as b^ethre, 

hrothre^ susire^ dohtre^ &c. ; brethren,, b^othren,, dohtren,, 
dehtren,, sustren^ &c , ; fadereSy brothresy dghtreSy sostreSy &c. 

(3) The gen. plural -ene ( eHne) sometimes disappears 

altogether. “ His dohter « namen ” = t’he names of his 
daughters (Layamon) * \ 
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{4) The daf. plural ends in -e (and sometimes -es). 

Note : — In the irmulum -cs occurs the genitive 
singular of siibstant^es of all genders. 

•The mm. phtral is ordinarily and even fieor (deer) 
makes plural deoress^ 

The gen. plural mostly in -es, rareJy in as “ aller 
kinge king ” - king of all kings. • 


IV. Plurals formed by Vowel Change. 

* Fit {fLet\ men, &c. ; hk (/w)*is occasionally found side 
by side with bokes. 


THIRD PEMOD. 

I. Formation of the Plural. 

» 

(1) -es {dSj -ys), without 'distinction of gen&er. 

(2) Very many plurals in» -eh, -n, are ‘still preserved, ^ 

representing (^7) old plurals in -an of the n declension, (b) 
plurals originally ending in -a, -u — (a) chirchen (churches) ; 
e^n, eien (eyes); ben (feees); fon (foe§) ; oxen, &(?*; (b\ 
honden (hands), ^innen (sins), devele?! <(devils), heveden 
(heads), modren (mothers), sostren* (sisters), brd^ren, ken ^ 
(kin), &c. , 

Plurals in e are not mre, as blostnu (blossoms), dede (deeds), 
mile (miles), childre (and childe^, bre\re {brewer), &c. 

(3*) Many words have no plural inflexion, as hus, liousy 
hors, sekep, deer, pound, her (hair) \ but Worses, poundes, and 
haires occur in this perjod, 

• •• 

(4) plurals formed by vowel change te\, ges, ky, hend 
hands)'. ^ ^ 

2. Cajje Endings. 

(r) Case-endings ' are reduced to two, genitive and 
dative. ) * , 


A A 2 
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Arr. 


(2) The gen, sing for the most part ends in -es {-is, -ys) ; 
it is not always added to feminine substantives, as “ the 

fader” (Robtr of Gloucester, 1 . 610); “the evipresse 
sone ” (Ib. 1. 9708). 

, * 

(3) The gen, plural ends in and sometimes in -ene 
as clerkeney * of clerks, monkene, of monks (Robt. of 

Gloucester). 

(4) The dative sing, is often denoted by a final -e : nom. 
gody dal. gode. 

(5) The dative plural is mostly like the nom. plural. 

FOURTH PERIOD. 

I. Formation of the Plural. 

• ►* 

(1) The plural suffix is -es (-/V, -ySy -us). 

* In Romance words -x, -2, occurs for -w, &c. 

(2) Plurals in -en are {a) aslieUy been (bees), eyet\ hoseUy 

oxeuy^ pesenp s/ioo^n, ton (toes), belonging to n declension, 
(p) sustrefiy daughlreuy brethren (r declension) ; ip) childrefiy 
- ealvereUy eyren (eggs), Idenbren ^ (with r inserted before en), 
originally forming plural in -u ; kiny keUy kten for (y, ky 
deyter (daughters). ^ 

I I 

(3) Some neuter pluraj^ have no Sy as heer (hair) 
horSy houSy scheepy pbwndey suyn^ thing. 

I ' 

(4) After numerals the plural inflexion is often dropped. 

(5) Plurals with vowel change:— fety gees, lySy myiy tneeSy 

meny &c. * 

^ This suffix is unknown ia the Northern dialect. 

* Oxis occurs in WicVliffe, Luc. xviU 7. 

^ Feses occurs in Piers Plov^man. i 

^ Cfl/wfif, ei^gesy and lambes are alsovnet with. 
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^ 2. Case ;^ndings. • 

(1) The gen, j/«^/ends in -es (-zV; ~ys}y 

* 

(2) The gen, plural terminates in -es, 

(3) The old ganiiive plural suffix -enc \% still met with, as 
childrene^ clerkene^ kyngene (Piers Plown^n).^ 


ADJECTIVES. 

FIRST PERIOD. 


I. Strong (or Indefu^ite) Declension. 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

... N. 

*Mind 

blindii 

blind 


G. 

blindes • 

* blindre 

• blindes 


D. 

blindum 

blind re 

blindum 


A. 

blindne 

, • blinde 

bliM 


T. 

blinde 

— 

blind 

PI. • . 

... N. 

blinde 

blinde 

blindu 


G. 

blindr^ 

blindra 

blindm 


D. 

• blindum 

* blindurrf ^ 

blindum 


A. 

blinde 

blinde 

9 

blindu 



* 

GOTHIC. * 

■ 


Sing. 

.. N. 

• 

blinds 

blindai 

* blind(ata) 

G. 

blindis 

*blindaizos 

blindis 


D. 

blindamma blindai , 

blindamma 


A. 

blindana 

blinda ' 

tbnd(ata), 

PI. , 

.. V. 

blindai 

blindos 

blinda 


G.. 

blindaize 

blindaizo 

blindaize 


D. 

blindaim 

blindaim 

^ blindaim 


A. 

* blindans 

blindort 

blinda 


jTcry rartly used by Chaucer. 
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2. Weak (or Di-finite) Declension, 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

Sing. N. blinda blindc blinde 

G. blindan blindan blindan 

D. blindan blinda\i blindan 

A. blindan blindan blinde^ 

Masc., Fem., and Neut. ,, 


PI. 

N. . 

blindan 


G. 

blindena 


D. 

blindum 


A. 

blindan 


GOTHIC. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

N. blinda 

blindo 

blindo 

G. blindins 

blindons 

blindins 


D. blindin 

blindon 

blindin 


A. blindan 

blindon 

blindo 

PI. 

N. blindans 

blindons , 

blindona 


C. blindane 

. blindono 

blindane 


D. blindam 

blindom 

blindam 


A. blindans 

blind6ns 

blindona 


SECOND PERIOD. 

I. Strong Declension. 

ilAsc. Fem. Neut 

»Sing. N. blind ' blind blind 

G. blindss blindre (blinde) blindes 

D. blinde blindre (blinde) blinde 

A. blind ne » blinde blind 

PI. of all gend. N. blindd p 

G. bliiklere (blinde) 

’ D. blir.den (blind) 

' ' A. blinde. 

2. In the iveak or definite declension -an Becomes (i) 

( 2 ) 

All cases of the sing, are often denoted by the final e. 
The plural ends in -en or -e, ^ 

In the Ormulum all the Qlder inflexioiis of both declen- 
sions are represented by e. '» ; 
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THIRD PERIOD. « 

In the Third period the older adjectiviji inflexions are 
represented by a fTnal -e^ and even this sometimes is 
dropped. 

In Robert of Gloucester and the Ayenhite we sometimes 
find the accusativt? in -ne of the strong declension. In the 
Ayenbite^v^'C find dative ’plural in -e^i, in ifidefinites like one, 
other. 

The plural of adjectives (mostly of Romanic origin) 
.jometimes terr/iinates in -es, especially when the adjective 
follows the noun, as ivaterh pringpale^ Robert of 
Gloucesipr has “ fourc ^odes sones,” “ the godes knyjtes.” 

FOURTH PERIOD. 

A final e marks {a) the plural, (fi) the definite form, of 
the adjective. * ^ , 

Plurals in s are common, as in the previous period. « 



PRONOUNS. 

• 

• 


I. PorsonaJL Pronoun*. 



• 



9 



First PiCRicfD. 

• 


• 

First Person.* Second Person. 

Sing. 

N. Ic • 

‘5ii • 

G. min • * 

«in 


D. me • 

«5e 


A. mcc, me / 

0'ec, Se • 

PI. 

¥. wy 
( 3 . uS,%, lire 



D. us 

eow 


A. lis, lisic 

eow^ eowic 


a 


Dual 

.. N. ^wil 
(i. unFcr 

gh 

iiicer 


D. unc * 

incer 


^ A. lAicit, une 

incit, inc 
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d’OTHlC. 

First Person ,Sec[)ND Person, 


Sing. 

... N. ik 

• j,a 

• 

’ G. meina 

peina 


D. mis 

* ' jius 


A. mik 

kuk 

PI. 

.. N. weis 

* jus 


1 G. iinsara 

' izwara 


D. unsis 

izwis 


A. unsis 

izwis 

Dual 

... N. wit 

1 


G. ugkara ( = unkara) igkwara 
D. ugkis igkwis 

^ ^ A. iigkis igkwis 



Second Period. 

Third Period. 

f'ouRt:H Period. 

Sing. 

.. N. 

Tch, Ic, ihc» 

ich, ik, I 

ich, ik, 1 


G. 

min 

— 

— 


D. 

me * 

me 

me 


A. 

me 

me 

me 

PI. 

... N. 

wc 

we 

we 


G. 

UlO 

urc 

— 


D.^ 

us, ous 

* Rs, ous 

us 


A. 

us, ous 

u$, ous 

us 

Dual 

... N. 

wit 

i — 



G. 

linker 

— 



D. 

line, upk 

— 



• A. 

unc 

— 


Sing. 

... N. 

|m, ijjou , 

|)U, pou- 

pou 


G. 

{all 

— 

— 


• ’ 

Pe 

Pe 

PI. 

... N. 

r 

3 e 

36, yhh yc 

5e, ye 


G. 

eoure, cur, ewr, 

iTure -7 

— 


n. 

A. 

cow, ew 
ow, 511W, 5 eiw 

50U, yhou, ou 

i you, 50W, vpw 

1 nial 

N. 

sit ;; 





• G. 

inker, 5unker 

unker 



D.l 

A.J 

[inc, gunc 


0 


^ Wanting. < 

^ In some Southern we find * 

mi5t be proute . — Beues of Han^ptiKin (E.E.T.S.), 1 . 531. 

And in J)e letter schelt sale.— 1233. also 1506, 3728. 
})ow art 1101131 wis ase \t€ boldest ^^.-^Reinbroun, 20, 5, 

Sire, m:5t n.e leuc, — Ibid, 47, 3. Cp. A^^mbite of Inwit ^ p. 54. 
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The dual is found as late a^ 1280, a^ in Havelok the 
Dane, * ^ 

The older genitives min^ thin^ as early as L^ijamon’s time 
•began to? be employe^* only as possessive adjectives \ ure^ 
eowrej eouer^ ^ure, are mostly formed with indefinite pro- 
nouns, as ure ech = eacii of us, ^ure nan = none of us ; but 
the partitive form ech of us is also in use at* this period. 

For othor changes see Personal Pronouns, pp. 176 ff. 


II. Pronouns of the Third Person. 


First 

Period. 

% ■ 

• 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neu'i 

Sing. N. he 

heo • 

hit 

G. his 

hire 

his 

D. him 

hire * 

him 

A. hinc 

hi 

hit 

PI. (of all N. hi (big) , 



genders) G. hira 'hcora) 



D. hiiJi (heom) 



A. hi (hig) 



Gothic has no hi stem. 



• Second Period. ' 

Third Period. 

FouRTif Period. 

Masc. N. He, ha # 

He,.ha, a • 

He, a 

G. His 

His • 

His 

D. Him 

Him • 

Him , 

A. Hinc, hin, him 

Him (hine) 

Him 

Fern. . N. Hi, heo, hie,*he, 30, 

Heo, • hi, SCO, 

Hue, heo, ho, 

5eo, 5ho, 

.rhe, zy, sgc 

sche, scho 

Hire, hcore, here 

Hire , 

Hire (hir) 

D, Hire, hcore, here 

Hire • ^ 

Hire (hir) 

A. Hi, heo, hie, hire 

Hi (his, is), hije 

Hire ,, 

(his, hes, es) 

• 

• 

Neut.* . N. Hit (it) • 

m (it) 

Hit (it) 

G. His 

ifis® 

His, hit 

D. Him • 

Him 

Him (it) 

A. Hit (it) 

Hit (it) 

im (it) 

^ Sea occurs in Saxon <^hronicIe (Stenhen) ; sco^ seho is a Northern 

form ; seke a Midland Variety of it: anef/zt? is West Midland, 

® Mostly used adjectivel/. 


. 
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Second Period. *' Third Period. Fourth Period. 
PI. * N. His, heg, hei, he,^ Hi, hii, hco, xiue, Hii,® ])e, ])ai, tha 
ha, J)e55, J)ei, ])ai he, thcij thai (hii), a 

G. Hire, heoiv, here, Ileore, here, her. Here, her, hir, 
the55re hir, hare;-,^air thair, thar • 

D. Heom, hem, ham, Ilcom, hem, ham, Hem, tham, horn 
]>e55m |>am, horn 

A. Hi, heo, hie, heom. Hi, hii, hem /'hise, Hem, tham, ])em 
3am (his, hes) is), }>am, horn 

(1) In the Third period the gen. plural is used with 
indefinite pronouns, as /lere noti (none of them), here eyther 
(each of them), &c. 

(2) The accu’Satives (singular and plural) begin in the 
Second period to be rej)laced by dative forms, -but the old 
accusative {hine) is found in the Ayenhite (1340), and is 
still in use in the South of England under the form -cn, 

(3) The Northern dialects (and those with Northern 

peculiarities) reiilace the plural of the ^tem hi by the plural 
of the definite article. ® 

(4) In the South of England a = he is still preserved. In 
Lancashire ho is used for she, 

/. III. Reflexive Pronouns. 

(1) In the First i^eriod sUf (self) was declined as an 
adjective along with personal pronouns, as — 

N. Ic si If a ; G. mht siloes ; D. ?ne silfiim ; A. mec {me) 
siif/ie, &c. < ' 

V • 

(2) Sometimes the dative of the personal pronoun was 

, added cto the nom. of silf as ic vie silf ; ^e silf ; hk him 

sitf; we us silfe ; eo 7 u siJfe ; hi him silfe, 

(3) AY// also stands with a substantivcr as God i-/'^=God 
himself. 

^ Hie and he aic Fast Midland foriiib j Jiue^ .Southern (used by 
'Ire visa). 

* Hare 
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(4) With a demonstrative, silf wRs declined according to 
the weak or definite ^declension, a 5 se silfa = tjie same. 

(5) In the Second period (as in Laj.*) the genitive shows 

i. tendency to replace the dative, as mi silf for me silf but 
it is hot common j and in all other cases the old* form is 
preserved. • 

(6) In the Third and Fourth periods self thi self 
our self &c. become more ’ frequently used : Wickliffe has 
instances of the older forms, as we us silf 3^ self as 
well as of 7 ue our self ^e ^oure self His self occurs in 
Northern English* of the Third i^riod. 

(7) Self ‘\^ sometimes lengthened to selven in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, as I miselvdit^ he him selven 
(Chaucer). 

IV. Adjective Pronouns. 

(1) The possessives in the First period — min (my), 
(thy), his (his, its), luVe (her), lire (our), cower (your), hira^ 
heora (their), uncer (our two)J incer (your two). 

Sin is found in poetry as a reflexive possessive e^f^e 
third person. * 

(2) In ^he Second period the possessives aiier— First 
person, mtn (sing.), tutker (dual), m-e (plural). Seewnd 
person, thin (sing), Uiker^ junker •(dual), eS'i^re^ eoure^ ^ure 
(plural). Third persoij, ///>, hire (si^g.), hirc^ here^ heore^ 
the^re (plural). 

Min is thus declined* — , 

FU^T PERIOD, SECOND PERIOf) 

* Masc. Fem. Masc. t Eem. 

Sing. ... N. mi'n mm min, mi ,mine, rfiin, rti 

G. mines minra mines, min ’ mire, mine, Inin, mi • 

« D. minum minre miqe, mjn, mi mire, mine, min, mi 

ininne nTine minne, iritnc, nun, mi mine, min, mi 

PI. ... Si. mine mine, min, mi » 

G. minra mire, mine • 

D. minum niinnen, ^line, min 

A. mine 

Thin is similarly dcc^ned. 
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Ure is declined as follows in the First period : — 

% 



Masc. 

>Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

N.^‘ user, lire 

user, lire 
liserlfr^ lisse, lirre 

liser, lire 

G. liseres, lisses, lires 

s^e as ma&’t 


D. liseniin, lissum, lirum 

liserre, lisse, lirre 



A. liserne, lirne 

liser^., lisse, lire 

liser, lire 

ri. 

N. ii^ere, lisse, lire 


liser, lire, &c. 


G. lisera, lissa, lire 


same as masc 


D. liserum, lissum, 
lirum 


>> 


A. lisere, lisse, ure 

— 

liser, lire 


In the Secortci* period we sometimes find ure and eower 
{^ure) inflected like adjectives of the strong c^eclension, as 
“ Ures formes f aderes guilt of our first father 

(Moral Ode). 

{a) As mine and thine are the plural of min and thin^ so 
in the Second and Third periods hise^x^ the plural of his. 

Hire (her) is generally uninflected. Lajamon has 
plural hires^ as “ hires leores ’’ = her cheeks. 

{c) In the Ormulum we find genitive the^res^ as “ till 
e^^perr \e^^res herrte ” = to the hearts of them both. 

(3) In the Third period the dual forms disappear, and 
the possessives ar/j — miuy thiny his, hire^ our^ oure^ ^oure, 
hercy fhair ; absolute possessives — oureSy urs ; ^oureSy 
yhoures ; *haireSy thairSy as well as ourCy urc ; %ourey here. 
In some southern text^ we find me^miy pe, f// — 

Bdyes of Hamptoufiy 11 . 1128 (me fader)y 2283 (me bro\er)y 
1272 (fe lor^y 1422 (}pe fet), 

Reinbrouny 11. 13, 7 ( ne chaumber)y 19, 7 (me beste 
ccnsailer)y 19, 8 (\fe fer), 20, 10 (fe conscile). 

The plurals niincy thmCy hisey &c. are in use. 

(4) In the Fourth period we find .plural hise ; and ouHSy 
youreSy hereSy hores (theirs), are more commonly used than 
in the Third period. 
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V. D%m^strative t^ronouns. 


ViRST Period. 


Sing. 


Masc. % 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. se » 

seo 

C^Jt 

fj. 0ses 

. Caere 

same as masc 

D. ftam, pian 

Ca&re 

»> 

A. Cane, pone 

Ca 

Caet 

1 . tie 

Ca 

same as masc 



G. Cara, Ca;ra 

» • • 


• D. Cam, Cam 

A. Ca 

GOTHIC. 

% 


Masc. Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

. . N. sa 

{»o»^ 

pata » 


G. pis 

pizos 

as masc. 


D. pamma 

pizai , 

»» 


A. pana 

p6 ♦ 

pata 

PI. 

... N. pai 

]>6s 

* pi> 


• G. pize 

pizo 

as masc. 


D. paim 

• paim 



A. pans * 

pos 

pc. 


In the Second Period we find se replaced by the ; and 
often all inflexions are dropped, ^o tAal we get an uninflected 
the as in Modern English." 

MASCULINE. 

Singular. N. pe, pa 

• G. j>aes, pas, pe.^j peo|, pis, pe 

, D. paiT, pon, pane, poAe, ponne, peonne, pen, pa, pe 
A. peD«, pane, paene, pene, panne, pone, pon, pe 
I. pe • 

• » 

‘ The old Kentish djalect olf the thirteenth century is more 
archaic than other ^Southern diaktts, and has se (m.), si 
(fern.), thet^ that (n.). } 
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“Nu lonlingcs ]»is is l)e miracle ]>et ]W gospel of te dai us tel)), ac 
great is ])e tokningge. Sc lepius signified po s^jnuulle men. st lepre ]>o 
seimen. J»^/ scab bitokned l>o lillc senncil’, si lepre betokned po grete 
sennen ]>et biedh diadliche.** 

“ This is r/ gloriiis miracle.** * 

“ This is si signifiance of the miracle.’* 

“]>o seide |)c lord to his sergant.” 

“ Of po holi go^i ; in pa lime.** ^ 

FEMININE. 

Shigular. N. )>eo, l>a, pie, he, J>o 

G. j>are, jincre, Jiere, j)er, })e 
i. Pi . jiarc, jiiiere, jiere, jie 
A. J)a, J>co, lie, po 

NEUTER. 

Singular, N. and A. jiat, )ia‘t, Vet, |>e 
G. and D. as masculine 

Plural, N. ]}a, po, jiaie, 

G. ]>‘'^re, kcic, kLr 

^ , D. jian, kon, k^n, k^ne, pxn, keon, pSL, ke 

A. k^iie, pc, ke^ 

In the OnmHuin and other Midland writers the gender of 
thar\& forgotten, and it is used as a demonstrative pronoun 
as aT present. 

In the Third Period the article is for the most part 
flexionlcss in the singular : though Southern writers, as 
Robert of Gloucester, * Dan Michel (in Ay€nl>ite\ &c. 
preserve some of the older iForms, as acc. masc. tha ne, the-n, 

*' I 

“ Zueche yeares d.iuek pa^i^ dycvcl uram pc herte as jict weter 
cachchey pajie bond cAit of ke kechene.** — Ayenbite, p. 171 

The Kentish of 1340 also preserves the fem. \o. 

The fem. gen. and dat. jhare {ther) is emplojed by 
Shoreham, as lhare saule galle” = the ^ gall of the soul 
(Shoreham^s Poeirs, p. 92); “one l/ure crybbe''(Ib. p. 

157)- 

r 

^ See iCeniish Sermons'l 'va. O.E. Miscellany (ed. Morris). 
herte is fem. 
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The older dative -n (O.E. -w) preserved in such ex- 
])ressions as “for ///6»nonce ” (Middle Yi. for \im anes) : cp. 
Middle E. afien e^ule = i^ then ende (Robt^ of Gloucester) ; 
'‘fatter sj^ousynge ” (Sh^rcham, 57); after ^ at ther^'^X, 
the (fcm.). • 

The plural forms in the Third Period are peo, pa,^ 
pa/,^ which are also i 5 ^ed for the ])lural of tA/t / e.g. of 
of pa, to po=^of those, to those. * 

In the Fourth Period the plural po is still in use ; but 
the singular is uninflected. 

jV/at, plural t//o ( = those), are demonstjp^ive^ 

Skelton uses t/io = those : “ Alle t/io that were on my 
partye." 

tSes, iSeos, Sis, this. ’ 

First PERior». 


Singular. 



M. • 

F. 

N., 

N. 

?5es 

*«e*os 

?yis 

G. 

tSises 

iSisse 

'Aises 

D. 

Sisum 


iSisiim 

A. 

f?isne 

ib'as 

. iSih 


Plural. N. ^SLS 
G. Sissa 
, 1).* JVisim? . 

A. ‘ffus 


In the Second Period we find the foliowing forms : — 

» • 

M. ^ f F. . N. 

Sitig. N. ]>es, Vis Vas, V'jos, ]«s, ]>os Vis 

* G. Visses, Vlsse, Vi!> j»isscre, Visse > as niasc. 

D. Vissene, Vissen, Visse Vis^ere, Visse # * . / 

A. Vesne, Visne Vas, V^is Vis* ^ 

Plural, and A. jJas, Veus, Vos, vis, V^se, Visi Vise 
^ G. Vvssert, Visse 

D. Vissen, Visse, Veos % 

» » 

,In the Omiulum, this has 90 mflexions except plural pise. 


I’jNorthefn forms. 
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In the Third Period* M/x is flexionless in the singular V 
we find in the plural tlies^ 'ihis^ thise^ th&u. 

In the Ayenhite we- find in the siitgular nom. masc. this^ 
acc. masc. fMrneX = ikesne\ acc. fern. MsCy dat, tlii^en, thise,^ 
Shoreham has dat. sing, and pi. thysserel^ j- 

In the Fourth Period we have ^ing. thisy pi. ihiscy this, 
thes, these. ‘ 

In the Northern dialects we find ther, thir, the plural of 
the Old Norse definite article, used for these ^ : — 

“ Alle mans lyfc casten may be 
Principally in this partes thre, 

• T'hsJUer //iir to our understandyng, 

Hygynnyng, midward, and cndyng. 

IVter \hre parties er thre spaces talde 
Of the lyf of ilk man yhung and aide.” 

Hamtoi.r, P. of C. 

It is used by James I. in his Essay es in Poesie (ed. Arber, 
p. 70) : 

' ‘ Thir are th> v'orkes.” 


VI. Interrogative Pronouns. 


First Period. 

Hwa, who. 


Sitii^tlar, N. 

MASC. AND FEM. 
hi a 

NEUT. 

hwa?t 

G. 

hwtes 

hwaes 

D. 

hwam, hwi^m 

hwcfm 

A. 

hwone, hwsene 
hwi 

hwaet 

1. 

•hwi 

•I' 

go'tiuc. ' 



MASC. q 
N. iiwas .) 
C’t. hwis 
D. hwamma 
A. hwana 


F£M. 
hw6 
hwizos 
hwi^ai V 
hWo 


NEUT. 
hwa 
as masc. 

tiwa ^ 
■hwe 


* We find sometimes ihisne acc. s^ng. in some Southern writers. 

“ Trevisa, 1357, has nom. ma^e. ^es, fem.,t^^^>^ (]>ues)y pi. ])eos, ,])ues. 

* In the O.N. pi. their (:masc.), thar (fens.), than (neut.); r = i 
(sign of plural). 
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In the Second Period we find, the 

# 

MASC. AND^EM. 


following forms : — 

NEUT. 


Singular, N. 
<• ’ 

G. 

D. 

A. 


hwa, whse^ wa, wha, wo 

hwas, whes, was, whas 

hwam, whin 

hwan, v^n, hwam, whan, wham 


hwat, hwet, 
what, whset 
as masC. 

»> 

, hwat, whsct, 

1 &c. wham 


In the Omiulum we find what used irrespective of gender, 
as what man, what thing, &c. 


If 

Ia the Third Period the dative yepla<ies the old 
accusative. 


MASC. AND FEM. * 

Singular. N. wha, who, huo, wo, ho, q^o 

G. whas, whos, wos, qiias 
D. whom, wham, worn, quam 
A. whom, v^ham, won, whan 
w'an, quam » * 


NEUT. 

what, wat, huet, 
quat 
as masc. 

wh^t, huct 


What is used as an adjective ^without inflexions. 


In the Fourth Period, N. who^ what^ G. whos^ u'hoos, 
7vhose ; A. ^^hom^ what. 

I ** ^ 

HwseSer, whether, which of two’. , 



M. 

First Period. 

% 

N. 

Singular. N. 

hwicfyer 

hwsefleru 

, hwae^er 

G. 

hwaeffcres 

hwseSerri? 

^ as masc. 

D. 

hwaG^Jerum 

hwsc?Jerrc 

» *’ ' 

A. 

hwaeSerne 

hwEcCere 

hwaeSer 

rt 

M. AN,D F. 


N. 

riural. *N. 

hwac0ep*e 


hwa??5eni 

'G. 

hwa;?yerra 


— % 

D. 

hwaiSerum 


r- 

A. 

hwaeSere 

. 

llwae<5eru 


Hwtlc is declineci ^ like the Strong declension of 
adjectives. . 


B B 
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Second Period. 

In Lajamon we find in Text A :-vr 


M. 


Singular. 

N. 

while, whulc 

whi!lllche 

G. 

whulches 

whulchere 


D. 

whulche 

whUlchcre 


A. 

whulcne 

whulthe 

Plural. 

N. 

whulche, &c. 



In Text B we have ^voch (oblique cases woche\ 

In the Ormulum we have Sing. N. whillc^ G. whillkes^ 
Plur. N. wlullker- 

In the Third Period this pronoun is flexionless ; the pi. 
often has the final e ^ : — w/iylc, whilch^ whilk^ wick, wuch^ 
woch^ Jiuich ; pi. whilche^ Uf/iiche, Jmiche. 

In the Fourth Period the is joined to ivhich^ as the 
which (relative). 

VII. Relative Pronouns. 

First Period. 

(1) Se (masc ), sdo, sio (fern.), Jjset (neut.). 

** Caron se haefcle ^ac |)rio heafdu and se wscs swiffe oreald.” — 
Boethius. 

“ He haefde an swi'oe cenlice wif szo wies haten Eiirydice.” — /o, 

“ })a n£efde he na scipa J)onnq an Jw/ wres |>eah J)re-rc})re.” — IB. 

** Se Jnirhwunaty iVv5 endc se byC hal.’" — AfafL x. 26. 

(2) , 6e with se, sh, ^cet, as sei^e, sh-^e, ^eet-ISe (^cet-te). 

“ Is for-8i an Fiuder se Sg drfre is Faeder.” — ^E lfric, De Fide 
Catholica. 

(3) 5e (indeclinable). 

“ GesDclig bifJ se non iSe maeg geseon.” — B oethius. 

“ ^Ic Sara ISe yfele hataiS 5 aei Icoht. iii. 20. 

" ■■ The AyenbiU has dative plural in -en, as huichen. 
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(4) Se Se , . . se. * 

** Se^e bryd hsefC, se is ]^r]^dguma.”— iii. 9. 

(5) with personal pronouns, as ic{k te), M, tS«, &c. 

“ Ic eom Gabrihcl ic tie stand beforan Code .” — Luke i. &9. 

“ Faeder lire, tSti fie earfon heofonuni.” — Matt. vi. 9. 

% • 

(6) Se ... he = who, Se . . . his = wh^se, Se . . . him 
= whom. 


“ Se he sylfa astah ofer sunnan up.** — P$. Ixvii. 4. 

“ Saet naes na eowes Sanccs, ac Surh God fSe ic Surh hzs willan hider 
* asend wais.” — Gen. x\v. S. • • 


In the Second Period we find— 


(i) indeclinable pe. (2) //la/, with antecedents of 
all genders. (3) \e peo pe { — se pe, seo pe). Cp. 


(1) Eft se Iv dielS xlmyssam for his drihlnes lufon behyt his 
goldhord,** See. — O.E. Horn. p. 300. 

(2) Eft ])e ])e dcleS clmesscn for his drihlnes liman : ])e behut his^ 

goldhord.” — Jh. p. 109.^ , ^ ^ 


(3) pe pe is further changed to pe pa^ an^ he pat {he pet). 


Cp. 


“ Se aihte wil holde.*’ — Mozal O^le, 1. 55, xvj^O.E. Horn. Second 
Series. * • ^ • 

“ pc pet/* &c. — y/j. in (IE. Ham. First Series. • 

“ .SV pe her do?i ani god,’* — Ib. 1. 53, in O.E.Jtlom. Second Series. 

** pe Iv,” &c. — 7 b. in O.A. Horn. First Series. 

“ He pat/* &c. — Ib. in O.E^. Misceuany^ latter part of4he thirteenth 
century. > * 

' <% 

pe pe is not found in Layamon’s Brut. • * 


In*tlic Ancren ^iwle pe*. . •4\^et=pe pe . . . pe: 

“ federleas hau«-?S . . . vorlore j^ene Veder of heouene.’* 
“ pea deff also pea is beterc |)en ich am.’* ^ • 


^ Extract (i) is from (ihe English of ^ the First period, (2) of the 
Second period (about 1*1 50)^ ^ 

Se pe is borrowed from^a version of the First period. 


IS 2 
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That as a relative replaced — (i) the indeclinable fSe ; 
(2) tSe in (Se tSe (se pe), &c. 

(1) First period — / 

“ On anre dune Od is gehalen Syndy.” — ^E lfric. 

Second period 

“ Uppon anc dune Iwj/ is lie mont of Synai.*' — O.JP. Horn, First 
Scries, p. 86. 

(2) First period — „ 

“ Swa sceal srj lar*i w don se Se biS,” &c. — ^ lfric. 

Second period—' 

“ Alswa seal 1x7 larSeu 1x7 1^7/ biS,** &c. — O.E. Horn. p. 95. 

(3) First period — 

An (tyd) ls Se waes buten £e.’* — ^E lfric. 

iSt c'^nd period — 

“On is 1>^/ wes buten e.” — 0 ,E. Horn. p. 89. 

In the Ormulum^ pat replaces f . pe^ pe, &c.. The pi. 
pa pat = those th^t. 

In Chaucer we find that . . . /ie = wno ; t/iat . . . his = 
whose ; that . . . him - • whom. 

“A worthy man, 

That from the tyme that ,he first began 

To ryden out, he lovcde cnyvalryc.” — Prol. 11 . 43-45 

“ A 1 were they M>rc hune and namely oon 

That with a snere was thirled his brest boon.” 

Knightes Tale, 11 . 1843-44. 

“ I saugh today a corps yborn io chirche, 

That now on Monday last 1 saugh him wirche.” 

Aiilleres Tale. 

For Other forms stye Relative Pronouns pp. 195 ff. 
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VUI. Indefinite ‘PionountJ. 

^ (i) An (one, a) ijj declined accordfng to the strong 

declension. • 



• First Period. 



9 




M. 

F. • 

N. 

Singular. * N. 

an . ' 

an * 

an 

G. 

dnes 

anre 

anes 

D. 

anum 

dnre 

dnum 

A. 

anne, aennt* 

dne 

dn 

» I. 

ane 

dnre 

t 

dne 

Plural {pi N. 

due 

• » • 


all genders).* G. 

anra 

• 


D. 

anum 



A. 

ane 

, 


1. 

dnum 



In the Second ptriod we find- 





» • 

• 



M. 

F. 

N. 

Singular, N. 

an, on, a 

^ an, on, a 


G. 

anes, lennes, onts 

a?re, are, ore 

as masc. 

D. 

ane, anne 

are, one, 

»» 

« A. 

aenne, ennc 

ane,»a:nc 

ryi, a 


In the Third and subsequent ..periods it^is uninflected.^ 

(2) Nan + no, is declineti in the same way. 

In the Second and .Third periods it fs for the most part 
uninflectpd. In Southern writers we find gen. sing., as 
non^s kunnes, of no kind. ^ > 

The Ayenbite has acc. nenne^ dat. nonon, 

(;j) Sum (a, certain, some) is declined in tfte First 
period according* to the s*tror;g declension of adjectives. 

In -^^Lajamon ^Second period) we have the following 
forms : — • 


^ In the Ayenbite^ enue, acc. of oncf ane acc. masc. and fern, of av. 
a ; so onen = anum/ da^ sing. = to (used subst.) : see Ayenbite, 

P- *75- 
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Smgular. N. sum .. * sum 

, 'G. su mines sumere 

D. summe ^ . sumere 
A. sumne sum 


Plural ^ N. and A. summe ^ 
c D, summen 


In the Ormulum we find — 

N. sum. G. sumess. PI. sume. 

nn 

In the Third and Fourth periods we find sun^ som^ some ; 
PI. suffie^ sumniey somt^ used mostly in its modern 
acceptation. 

( 4 ) Man (Ger. man\ one, is used in the First period 
only in the nom. In the Second and subsequent periods, 
we find man^ and me ^ used with a verb in the singular. 

of this me are found in Elizabethan literature : — 

{ 5 ) .^nig (any), negative naenig, was declined according 
to the strong declension. 

In Che second period the g falls away. The following 
forms are used by La^amdn : — Sing. N*: ai^ ei ; 

Gen. cei ; Dat. cei ; Acc. teiney ceie, PI. vci. 

In the subsequent periods we find aniy anyy any, enyy 
with PI. erne, anky &c. 

( 6 ) 05er,‘'one of two, the first or the second, 

“ Lam^ch num twa wifi wscs genemned Ada and 61 Ser Sella.” — 
G^n. iv. 19. 

“Sofyiice diSe?- is se Faeder, (f&er^is s& sunu. ”-7 ^lfric, De Fide 
Catholica, ' 

In the Second period we find an o\prry ani^ o\erry nan 
o\erry sum o\err — \Or?nulum), , 

In the Third period — that any that orUy the ton, the toon 


^ I'his form is looked upon as a short«=^ned form of men. 
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= the one, the first ; that other^ thet other = the other, the 
second. We also And fhother^ t*he other.* 

The pi. of o'^er is o'^e. In the Third ^d Fourth periods 
► we find-^opre and oper. In the Ayenbite we find pi. opren, 

(7) Hwd (any one) and hwaet (aught). 

“ And gif k§ud to inc hwat cwy®.” — HfyU. xi. 3 

See othiir examples io I^^definite Proi^ouns. 

We have also compounds, as swylces hwcef, hwcet iytlcs 
(in Ormulum^ littless 7 vhatt\ elks hwcet 
Jn the Secor/d period swnmwhatt {Or ml) makes its 
appearance. * «« • 

(8) Hvtrylc (any one). * 

“Gif eow hivylc xiii. 21. 

Cp. “])ai fande iii crossis ; an was l)at ilke. Bot wiste }>ai no3t 
tjuilk was quilky J)e quilk mupt [)e ])cuis be .” — Legends of Holy Rood, 
p. 1 13- • 

(9) In all periods such is an indefinite pronoun : — 

swilcum, and he stvilcum bu miht ongitan,” 8 cc, (B^eth^us) 
= By such and such thou mayest perceive, &c. * 

“Whi art thou j7</zV4 Q.nd S 7 uic A that thou, dais passe the lawe. ” — 
Pilgnmal^e, p. 78. * 

(to) Even /Aa/ "becomes an ihdefinite l^^onoun : — 

Swich a time thou didest thus, swiclfta. sonedai, swich a moneday 
thanne thou didest that and thanne thatP — Pilgrimage, 

Cp. Had it been • 

Rapier or that aT^l ponia#d . . . 

... I had been then your Cure Jhr a Cuckold, 

(ii) In “Hakluyt's Voyages ” (1589J we find he used 
indefinitely — he ... he = one . . . other : “ After comes h^e 
and* hee.” Cp., Chaucer’s use of he in Knightes Tak^ 11 . 

1756.^-1761 : , 

“ He rollelh under foot as doth a balle. » 

He foynSth on his feet with a troiichoun, 

And he him hurtl±th,wilh his iiors adoun, 

He thurgh the body is hurt, and siththen take 
Maugrfe hi^ heed, rmd brought unto the stake 
Another lafl is on that other side.” 
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i 

IX. Compounds. 

(1) Of hwa \-*^e-hwdy each, every ; dg-hwd ( = drge-hwd)y 

every; elks hwd (Lat. ali~quis\ any; swd-lmd-sufdy whoso, ^ 
w^hosoever ; hwcekkwugUy anything. ' f 

In the subsequent periods, swd-lvn^d-swd becomes (i) 
hwa-sway hwa-scy (2) whosOy whose, , 

( 2 ) Of hwseoer ; — d-]vwa!6ery anyone, du^er'y d^ory d^er 
{ = d-ge-hw(B%et)y dghwce’^ery d^ery eg^er, other, either; 
ge-hwce’t^ery either ; n-d-hwce^ery ?tdw^ery nou/^ery nb'^ery 
neither. 

Later forir.s^ ere oimit^ery ey\ery ou^ery either ; 

nou^ery noum^ery neither. 

(3) Of hwilc \—ge‘WhilCy anybody ; dgwhiky whoever ; 
hwilchugUy anyone, anything ; swd-hwilc-swdy whosoever. 

In the Second period we find ge-hwilc softened down to 
ihwilc. 

■ { = d-ge-ltc)y each all, was declined like hwilc. 

In the Second Period we h^ve the following forms : — 

' M. F. 

Singular, N. aelc, ech aelc, ech 

G. aekhes, alches, eches alchere, elchere 
D. elchen, plcJie, eche alchere, elchere 
A. aelene, alcne, echne elche, eche 

We also find celcan = each one, which is uninflected. 

In the subsequent periods we find ilky echy uchy tlkny uch 
tty ech ay ych a. In the Ayenbite we find echeny after the 
prepositions tOy in, 

JEuer-celc (every) was inflected like celcy ard in the TKird 
period we find — 

“ £vereches owe name.” — St, Brandatty p. 3. 

In the Ayenbite we find Sing, .rt.ee. evrinney Dat. evrichen, • 


^ From these forms we get either y other y 07 \ nor. 
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CONjyCATION 

OF. WEAK VERBS. 


^ First 

Period; J 

• • 


4 

^ INDICATIVE 

: PREiliNT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

PRESENT. 

Sing. 

Pi.. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

(l) nerie^ 

neriaB 

nerie 

nerien 

sealiie - 

sc^lfiad 

seal fie • 

scalfien 

neresl 

neria'6 

nerie § 

nerien 

seal fas! 

sealfiaS* 

sealfie 

sealfien 

(2) nereS 

neria ?5 

nerie 

nerien 

sealfiaS 

sealfia ‘5 

• 

sealfie 

sealficu • 

INDICATIVE 

PRETERITE. 

• suBjUNCii’ivnp preterite:. 

Sing ^ 

Pl. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

( I ) nerecle 

neredon 

nerede * 

nereden 

sealfode 

sealfodon 

sealfode 

sealfoclen 

(2) neredesl 

neredon 

nerede 

nereden 

sealfodest 

sealfodon 

sealfode 

sealfoden 

(3) nerede 

n tredon 

neredes 

nereden 

sealfode 

sealfodon • > 

• sealfode * 

sealfoden 




• - 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

INFIN. 

DAT.^^INF. 

SlN’G. 

Pl. 

# 

nerian ^ 

to nerienne 

(2) nere 
sealf« 

neriatS 

sealfia?? 

scalfian. 

to s^lfianne 

» 


•PRES. P. 

• 9 PASS. P. - 



neriende 

liered 

• 


sealfiendc 

sealfod 

• 


• 

• • 

j GOT’ilIC. 

• 

• INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

• SUBJUNCTIVE 

PRESENT. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

Sing. ^ 

• Pl. • 

(i) nasja 

nasjam 

nasjau 

nasjai -ma • 

,salb6 

salbom . 

^ salbo 

salljoma 

(2) xiEcjis 

nasji}> 

* nasjais 

nasjail) 


^alboj* 

salbos 

salboji 

( 3 ) 

naejand 

nasjai # 

nasjalna 

salb6]> 

sall^nd • 

salb6 • 

• 

sal^na 

1 

To sav%. • 

• 

^ To salve. 



^ To salve. 
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APP. 



INDICAl'IVE 

PRETERITE. 


Sing. 

Pl 

(0 

nasida 

n>i;»idediim 


salboda 

saibodedum 

(2) 

nasides 

nasideduk 


salbOdes 

salbodeduj) 

( 3 ) 

nasida 

pasidedum 


salboda 

''albodedum 


IMPERATIVE. 

Sing. Pl. 

(2) nasei nasjip 

salbo salbol) 

pPRES. P. 
nasjands 
salbon^s 


SUBJUNCTIVE PRETERITE. 
Sing Pl. 

nasideujau nasidedeima 

salbodSdjau salbodedeima 

nasidedeis nasidedei|> 

salbodedeis salb6dedei]> 

nasid^li nasidedeina 

salbodedi salbodedeina 

J 

fi 

INFIN. 

nasjan 

salbon 

PASS. r. 
nasi)>s 
salb6])s 


CONJUGATION OF STRONG VERBS. 

First Period. 

ACTIVE' VOICE. 

Niman, to take. 

wPerf. w Pl. P.p. 

nam namon numen 


INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present (and Future) 7 ense. 


Sing. 

(i) Ic nimc 

A- , 

vv'c mm«o 

Sing. 

Ic nime 

Pl. 

we nimon 

(2) })u nynest 

gc nimaS 

]ni nime 

ge nimen 

(3) he mme 9 

hi nimat$ , 

h'; nime 

u 

hi nimen 


Preterite, 


Sing. 

(i) Ic nam 

Pi ■ 

we namon 

Sing. ' 

Ic ndme. 

Pl. 

we ndmen 

(2) ]>u name 

ge namoi 

)>u name. 

ge namen 

(3) he nam 

hi namon 

he name 

hi namen 


Pres. Inf, 
niman 
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% 

% 



• 

INKINITIVE. 

IMPEKATTX*!;. 

Simple, 

Dative. 

( 2 ) nim 

nirmft’ 

niiilan J 

t 

to ninianne 

» 

» 

lUES. 1 *. 

TASS. P. 



nimcncle 

• 

numen 

• 


4 GOTHIC • 


• 


t 




INDICATIVE PRESENT’. 


SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT. 


Sing. 

Pi. 


Sing. 

Pi.. 

(I) 

nima 

^ nimain 

0 ) 

nimau 

nimai-ma 

(2; 

niniis 

nimiji 

(2' 

• nimais 9 , 

• nimai]i 

(3) 

nimi|; . 

nimand 

( 3 ‘ 

nimai . 

* 

niniai-na 


INDICATIVE 

preteritp:. 


SUBJUNCTIVE PRETERII'K. 

(I) 

nam 

neiimni 

(0 

nem-jau 

nemeima 

(2) 

naint 


(2) 

nenijcis 

ncinei]> 

(3) 

nani 

nemun * 

•( 3 ) 

ncmi 

• A 

neineina 











• 

0 


IMrERATIVE, 

# 

INFIN. 

DAT. INFIN. 


Sing 

Pi. 


niman • 



(2) 


niiiiifi 


• 




, PRES. I*. 

• 

^PASS. P. 




niinand-s 


niilii(>s 



• FlRrtT TEUIf)!). 


(i) ^fany strong verbs have ^harfge of vowel in the 
second and third persons sing. pres. indX;. , 



•t 

• ) 

(i) ,cumc (come) creope ^creej)) 

bace (bake) 

feallan (fall) 

(2) enlist ^ crypst * 

becst 

feLst 

(3) cymS crypt? 

• 

bcc« . 

■ 

•feia 


■ 

• ( 2 ) Strong verbs have 'the same vow^el-change in the 

second person preiefile indicative as in the plural, as Ic fund 
(found), (5// funde ( =Yc)und^?st), j)!. we fu7idon^ &c. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STRpN(!i VERBS. 


Division I. C/ass /. 


Pres, a. 

ea. Pret. 60, K 

Pass. P. a. 

ea. 

(i) fealle 

fecll 

feallen f 

fall 

wealle 

wZ-oll 

weallen 

well , 

fealde 

ft-old 

fealdien 

fold 

healde 

heold 

hcalden 

hold 

stealde 

St cold 

stealden 

possess 

wealde 

weold 

weal den 

a wield 

banne 


bannen 

order 

spanne 

speon 

spannen 

fasten 

foi 

feng, 

fangen 

take, patch 

ho 

heng 

hangen 

hang 

gange 


gangnjn 



Pres, d. 

PRKT. i. 

P.i>. d. 


\ ')^wape 
ula>^!*. 

sweop 

swapen 

sweep 

bleow 

blawen 

blow 

cnawe 

cneow 

cnawen 

know 

crawe 

cv^ow 

crawen 

crow 

mawe 

meow* 

mawen 

mow 

say e 

seow 

sawen 

sow 

tSawe 

SrADw 

W.awcn , 

throw 

wawe 

weow ^ 

waweii 

blow 

hate 

het (heht)' 

haten 

order 

scade 

seed 

scade n 

shed, divide 

lace 

leolc (lec) 

lacen ^ 

leap 

Pres. ea. 

t 

Prrt. /o. 

P.p. da. 


( 3 ) hleape 

hleop 

hUapen 

leap 

a-hneape 

a-hneop 

ahiieapen 

t .sever 

h^awe 

heow 

heawen 

hew 

beate 

beot 

beaten 

beat 

^ Gothic fiihan 
hatihan. 

derives frofn 

an older form ,fanhafij Mhan 



II 

STROl^G VERBS 


Pres. io. 
(4) slafepe 

Is^te 

on>dra6de 

rjf^de 

* 

PREJ. • 

slep« 

leort (Ici&t, let) 
-dreord (-dred) 
reordJ[#ed, rdM) 

i\p. ir. 

' slspen • 
Iseten » 
-drstden 
r£bden 

sleep 

let 

dread 

counsel 

Pres. 6. 

( 5 ) hrope 
hwope 
blowe • 
flowe 
grcWc 
hlowe 
^ r<)we 
spowe 
bldte 
swoge • 

Pret. /(£?, i. 

hreop * 

hwlfcp 

bleow 

fleow 

grcow 

hleow 

K'ow 

speow 

bleot 

sweoh (swcog) 

P.p. 6. 

hrojxMi 
hwt)pcn • 
hlowen * 
fldwcn 
growen 
hlcWen 
rowen 
•spowen , , 
bloteii 
s^vogen » 

cry 

whoop 

l)low 

flow 

grow 

low 

row 

axed 

sacrifice 

overpower 

Pres. /. 

Pret. i*c 

P.p. , 


wepe 

wcop 

wopen 

weep 


Geong was replaced by a weak form kode {cade) from a 
root /, to go, A weak ioxx^itgengde is also mctf with. 

Slkpde occurs for skp in the Northern dialect. ^ 


Pres^ 
falle, ualle 
halde (holde) 

falde (folde) 
walde (welde) 
walke 
fo (fange) 
ga (go, fcfcnge) 
hange 
hate (hote) 

lak^ 

blawe (blowe, 
bli^^e) 

cnawe (cnowc) 
sawe (sowe) 



• 

>» 

SeconiI Period. 


Pret. 

•P.p. 

t 

ueol, feol, fol, fel 

iuallen, iueollen ^ 
ihalden, iholden 

fali 

hepld, helOP, haeld,» 

hold 

huid 

• «• 


feold 

ifclden * 

.fold 

wald, weld 

awald 

wield 

weolk^welk 

Vwalkeb 

walk 

feng , t 

ifon, ifongen 

take 


igan, igon, gangen 

Ro 

heong, heng 

hong^n, hon 

hang 

hahte, hehte, het 

ihseten, •ihotc, , 

order 


ihaten* 


laec 

— 

leap 

•d)lcou, bl^u, Mew, 

iblowen 

blow 

^ blou 



cneow, cnew, kneu 

icnawen 

know 

secvv, sow 

isowen^^isawen * 

sow 


^ The Southern dialects retain ^he prefix i or y before the p. p. , and 
frequeintly drop the final^-». T^e Ndflhern dialects drop the prefixal 
but seldom lose the n. 
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Pres. 

Pret. ' 

P.p. 


mawe (mowe) 

me.yW, mew 

imowen 

mow 

])rawe ([)rowe) 

preou, l»reu 

i})rovrj'*n 

throw 

slfepe (slepe) 

slaej-, sleap 

islepen 

sleep 

lacpe (lepe) 

leop, lep, leiip, 
leoup, lup 

ileope”*, ileapen 

leap 

Icete (lete) 

let 

ileten, ilaeten 

let 

wepe (weope) 

weop, wep 

iwopen 

weep 

hewe 

heow, hew 

iheawen, ‘heouwen, 
hi'ewen 

hew 

bete 

beot, bet 

ibearen, ibaeten 

beat 

rowe 

rew, reu 

irowen 

row 

growc 

greu, grcow 

igrowcn 

grow 

Some few perfecjts have !>ecome weak, as : — 


laite (lete) 

lette (kette, leatte)' 

— 

let 

lepe 

leopt " 

— 

leap 

slepe 

sleapte (slapte) ® 

— 

sleep 

drede 

dreddc * 

ad t ad ^ 

dread 

shiedc 

shadde ^ 

shadd ^ 

shed 


Till HI) Period. 


Pres. 

faii&^- 

Pret. 

vil, fel, hi, fill 

P.p. 

yfalle, yfallen, 
yvalle, fallen 
yholde, iholden 

fall 

haldc (holde) 

hekl, hicld, huld 

hold 

fange (fo, fongc) 

afong, afeng, aveng, 

yfongc, ifongen, 

take 

hangc (liongc) 

avong, veng 
heng 

ivongen 

yhonge 

hang 

go 

— * 

ygo, gon, gan 

go 

hote 

hel, hight ; 

yhote 

call, nanit 

'i)lowe (blawe) 

blew 

yblowc, yblowen 

blow 

knowe (knawe) 

knew, kneu 

yknowen, knawen 

know 

sow 

sen, sew 

sowen ' 

sow 

krowe 

prew, preu ‘ 

ipro>./en 

thiown 

slepe 

slep, skep, jleop, 
slu{» 

byetj.bet 

— 

sleep 

bete 

byeten, ibeten 

beat 

lete (late) 

let 

ilate, laten 

let 

drede 

dred 

— • 

dread ' 

lepe 

lep, hliep, blip ‘ 

— 

leapt 

wepe 

wep 

— 1 

weep * 

hewe ' 

hew 

ihewen 

hew 

rowe 

rew, iViw 

— 

row 

growe 

grew, greu 

igrowen 

1 

grow 


^ In La3amon. In La3aiiion anU OrmUlum, ^ In Ormulum. 
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» * 

The following w^ak forms* are fo be met with 

idrad (p.p.), draddd and (perf. and p.p.), 

hatte (l>p.), shadde (perf.), shad (p.p.), Idtte (perf.), f/<?/(p.p.), 
we^tCy weped {^Qx{.\*^ede and wendcy went (perf.), hanged^ 
henged 



Fourth 

• 

Period. 


Pres. 

Fret. 

P.p. 


falle 

t fcl, fu1 

fallen 

fall 

hoide 

held, huM 

holden 

hold 

walk 

welk 

• _ t • • 

walk 

under- fong , 

-feng 

-fongen 

undertake 

honge, hange 

heng, heeng 

ht>ngen * 

hang 

gon, goon, goo, 

go — 

goon, gon, ygo 

go 

hole 

hight 

Ifoten 

call, name 

blowc 

blew 

blowen 

blow 

knowc 

knew 

knowen 

know 

crowc 

ttew, creew 

crowen 

crow 

growc 

grew * • 

growen •* 

grow 

sowc 

sew, seew 

sowen 

sow 

throw 

threw 

■•throwen 

thi#w 

slepe 

slep, sleep * 

slepen 

sleep 

lepe 

Icej), lep 

lopen # 

leap 

lete, latd% 

let, icet 

leten • 

lev 

hewe 

hew, heew 

hewen 

hew ^ 

bete 

bet, beet* 

• beten t 

beat 

wepe 

wep, weep 

*wupen, wfi^)cn 

weep 


(1) The following^weak forms piake* their appearance : — 

weeMde (p.p. tifce/dia), 7m/^d {perf. and p.p.*), underfonged 
(pdrf.), hangide, hongede {perf.\ }uhigeiy hpnged (p.p.), swepide 
(perf.), isweped (p.p.), knoimdt (perf.), sfiwide (perf#), sowid 
(p p.), leppidcy iepte (perf.), grmved (perf.), lepptd^ ilpt (p.p.), 
slepfe^ptrf \ skpt (i).p.)* dredfie^ dradde (perf.), adred^ adrad 

(p.p..).* 

• 

(2) Held^ heng^ lire sometimes usc^ ffcr the p.]). 

(3) A mute fii\aiV is often foi*nd in the perfect, as hlewe^ 

crewe, ieete^ &c. ^ * 
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Pres, e, u 

Division 11 . Class /. 

V 

First Period. 

Pret. a {ea^ <r). Pl. u. • P.r. k, i 

7, 

(I) belle 

beal 

billion 

bollen 

bellow * 

swelle 

sweal (sweoll) 

swullon 

swollen 

swell 

helpe 

healp 

hulpon 

hoi pen 

help 

clelfe 

deaif 

dulfon 

donen 

delve 

mclte 

mealt 

multon 

molten 

melt 

swclte 

sweal t 

swulton 

swollen 

die 

be-telde 

teald 

tuldon 

tolden 

cover up 

melee 

mealc 

mulcon 

molcen 

milk 

beige 

bealh (bealg) 

bulgon 

bolgen 

be wroth . 

feole 

fealh (fealg) 

fulgon ^ 

folgen 

hide 

swelge 

swealh (swealg) swulgon 

swolgen, 

swallow 

giclle 

geal 

gallon 

swelgen 

gollcn 

yell 

gielpe 

gealp 

gulpon 

golpen 

boast 

gielde 

geald 

guidon 

golden 

pay 

(2) hlimmc 

hlam 

hlummon 

hlirnmen 

sound 

grim me 

gram 

grrmmon 

grummen 

rage 

swimme 

swam 

swummon 

swum men 

swim 


clamb, clom 
gelamp 

clumbon 

clumben 

climb 

gelimpc 

ge’umpon 

gelumpen 

happen 

gerimpe 

gerpmp 

gerumpon 

gerumpen 

rumple 

(m-ginne 

-gan i 

-gunnon 

*gunnen 

begin 

linne 

Ian 

lunnon 

lunnen 

cease 

rinne (eorne) 

ran 

runnon;i 

nmnen 

run 

sinne 

san 

sunnon 

sunnen 

think 

spinne 

span 

spunnon 

spunnen 

spin 

winne 

wan 

wunnon 

wunnen 

fight (win) 

stinle 

slant » 

stunton 

stiinten 

stint 

Srinte 

Srant 

tJrunton 

o'runten 

swell 

binde 

band 

1/undon 

bunden 

bincL 

finde 

fand 

fundon 

funden 

find 

grindt* 

grand 

grundon 

grunden 

grind 

hrindj 

brand 

hrundon 

hrunden 

push 

' swinde 

swand 

swundon 

swunden 

pine (swoon) 

iSindc 

fJand 

tfundon 

Oiinden 

swell 

windc 

wend 

wundon 

wunden 

wind 

crince 

crane 

cruncon 

criincc.i 

yield 

a-cwincc 

-cw'anc 

-cwuncon 

-cwuncen 

go out 

drince 

iv 

dranc 

dr^ncon 

druncen 

(quench) 

drink 


Regular form ; but fHon is niC<re frequent. 
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Pres, c, i. 

Pret. a {ea, a)% PlI «. 

P.p. «, 0. 


for-scrince 

-scsanc 

-sc/uncon 

-soruncen 

shrink 

since 

sane ^ 

suncon 

si^icen 

sink 

stince 

stanc 

stuncon * 

sluncep 

stink 

swlhce 

swanc« 

swuncon 

swuncen 

toil 

" bringe 

bran§ ^ 

brungon ^ 

brungen ^ 

bring 

cHnge 

clang 

climgon 

clungen 

cling (wither) 

cringe 

crang* 

criingon 

crungen 

cringe, fall 

singe 

sai^ 

sungon 

suiigen 

sing 

springe 

sprang 

sprungon 

spitingen 

spring 

stinge 

stang • 

.stungon 

stungen 

sting 

swinge ^ 

swang 

swungon 

swungen 

.swing, beat 

??ringe 

Srang 

fSningon 

brungen 

throng 

Swinge 

♦Swang 

Swungon 

Swungen 

constrain 

wringe 

wrang 

wrimgon 

^’lungijn 

wring 

PRES.'^i^. 

Pret. ea. 

Pi. n. 

P.p. f;. 


(3) nuime 

mcarn 

murnon 

mornen 

mourn 

spume 

spearn 

spurAon 

spornen 

spurn 

weorpe 

wcarp 

wurpon 

worpen 

warp, throw 

ceorfe 

ccarf 

curfon 

corfen 

carve, cut 

deorfe 

dc»rf 

durfon 

dor fen 

labour 

hweorfe 

hwoar 

• hwurfon 

hworfea 

return 

steorfe 

stearf 

.sturfon 

storfen 

starve, di<^ 

sweorfe 

swearf 

swiyfon 

sworfen 

1 

clqi^nse 

weorSe 

wear® 

#wurdon 

worden 

become ■ 

sweorce 

swearc 

swurcon 

svjorcen 

grow faint 


bearh 

burgon 

* borgen 

g’iard 

feoh^ 

feaht 

fuhton 

fohten 

fight* 

Pres. c. 

• 

Pret. ea {<r). 

Pl.*«., 

p.f. 0. 


(4) berste 

bearsl 

bursloif 

hors ten 

bftrst 

Sersce 

Sicrsc 

Surscon 

.Sorscen 

thresh 

gefrigne 

gefrae^ 

gefrunon 

gefrugen 

ask 

bregcle 

braegd , 

fj^ngdon 

brogden 

braid 

strejde 

straegd 

strugdon , 

. strogden* 

strew, 





sprinkle 


Second Period. 



Pres.^ 

^ret. 

••Pl. 

P. P. 


swell** 

svml, swol 

swol5en 

swollen 

swell 

Selpe 

Sealp, 3alp 

3u]den 

, jolpen 1 

yelp 

3elle 

sal • 

sullen 

•Dllen 

yell 


^ J^ater fo?ms for Mhte^ brdhtQn^ hrSht, 

C C 



386 ENGLISH ACCIDENCE app. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

pl: 

' P.P. 


helpe 

halp, nelp 

holpen 

holpen 

help 

delve 

dalf, dolf, delf 

dulfen, 

dulven 

' dolfen, 
dolven 

delve 

3elde 

3cald, 3ald 

3ulden, 

3olden 

swulten 

jolden 

yield ^ 

swelte 

swalt 

•swolten 

swelter, die 

bel5e 

balg, baelh, 
belh, balh 

bul3en 

boJsen, 

uolwen 

be angry, 
swell 

swelse 

swcaili 

swolsen 

— 

^swallow 

swimme 

swam, sworn 

swummen 

swommen 

swim 

(bi)-limpe 

-lomp, -lamp 

-lumpen, 

lompen 

•lumpen 

happen 

climbe 

clamb, clomb 

clumben 

elumben * 

climb ^ 

b-linne 

Uan « ,i 

olunnen 

blunnen 

cease 

(be)-ginne \ 
(a)-ginne / 

-gan, -gon 

-gunnen 

-gunnen 

begin 

(i)-winne 

-wan, -won 

-wunnen 

-wunnen 

win 

[rinne (irnc, 

-I eorne, 

ran, ron (orn, 
arn) 

umen 

runnen 

run 

1 erne) 

I beorne, 
i berne« 

born 

burnen 

j 

TT- 

burn 

! brinne 

biTtol: » 

band, bond 

bunden 

bunden 

bind 

^nde 

fand, fond, 
voad 

funden 

funden 

find 

grinde 

grand, grond 

granden 

grunden 


swinde 

swond 

— 

— 

■1— 

winde 

wand, wond 

wunden * 

wunden 

wind 

f swindle, 

swam., swonc 

owunken 

swunken 

toil 

\ swinke 

f drinke 

dranc, drone 

dtainken 

drunken 

drink 

\ (drinchc) 

stinke 

stanc, stone 

stunken 

stunken 

stink 

singe 

sang, song 

suiigen 

sungen 

sir^ 

springe 

sprang, sp-ong^ sprungen 

sprungen 

spring 

swinge 

swang, swong 

swungen 

swungen 

swing 

ringe 

rang, rong 

rungen 

rungen 

ring 

dLige 

elang, elong 

clungen 

clungen 

cling 

stinge 

stang, stong 

stungRn 

stungen 

sting 

|>ringe 

krang, prong 

prungen 

prungen 

thro»'g 

r weorpe, 

■j worpe, 
l^werpe 

v/arp, worp, 
werp 

wurpen 

worpo.. 

warp 

sterfe 

starf, sterf 

sturven » 

storven 

die 

kerfe 

carf, cxrf, kerf 

curven 

cr -ven 

cut 

wur|)e (worl)e) 

warj> 

wurpeic 

vurpen, 

worpen 

become 
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STRONG VERBS 


Pres. 

PrPT. 


breste, berste 

brast,«barst 

brusteh. 


•borst V 

bursten 

1 

liresfce . 

• 

])rash * 

Jirushen 

swaerce 

— 

swurken 

fehte 

faht, feaht, 
fogl/ feht 

fuhten 

berge » 

barh, barg ^ 

bur5en 

fbredc , 

braid (breid) 

bruiden 

Vabrede 

abred 

— 


P.p. 

broSten, 
borslen, 
■briisten, 
burst en 

Jjroshcn 

fohlen, 

cn 

bc)r/."n 

borwen 

abrodcn } 


burst 


, thresh 
grow faint 
fight 

protect 


braid 


(1) Southern English dialects have o t>e Northern a 
in the perfect, as fond =f and ; stone =^stanc, &c. 

(2) A few verbs have become wpak in I.a^amon, as — 


mornede (perf.), mummed (p-p.) ; freinede (perf.), f reined 
(p.p.) ; barnde (pe|;f.) ; derfde (perf.), denied (p.p.) ; ckvide 
(perf .) ; ringede (perf,). JFmi^^nedd (p.p.) occurs in the 
Ormulum, 


Third ^Period. 


Pres. * ^ 

Fret. 

Pl. 

P. P* 

• 

heipe 

help, halp, hcolp 

holpen 

holpen ^ 

hel]» 

jelpe 



3olpen » 

• dolven ‘ 

boast 

delve 

dalf 

dolven 

delve 

melte 

malt, molt 

molten 

riolten 

Uiclt 

30! de 

5alt, 5old, zeld 

5olden • 

3olden, y olden 

yield 

swel5e 

swal j 

— 

• 

• 

swell 

climb 
swimme 0 

clam 

swam, sworn 

clomb^ 

clomben 

— • 

climb 

swim 

gini^ 

gan, gon 

gonnen 

^gonften, gunnen 

begirt 

winne 

wan, won * 

wonnen 

wonne* , 

win 

rinne. 

ran, ron 

ronnen 

ronnen^ runnen 

rph 

renne 




ime* 

om, ar% yarn 


y-yeriie 

run 

linne, * 

blan, Ian 

blonnen 

blonnen 

lease 

b-lidne 

m 




binde 

band, bonc^ 

bonden 

bonien, bounefen bind 


bounden bunclen 





' n often dropped fti Southern dialects. The Northern dialects prefer 
» in the pi. and p.p. , 


C C 2 



APP. 


f 

388 ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 


Pres. 

PRET. 

^ Pl.* 

P.p. 


finde 

fand, fond, vond 

fohden, 

fondenV funden, 

find 



founden 

l^unden • 


winde 

wond', wan’d 

wonden 

wonden 

w^ind 

drinke 

drank, dronk 

drunken 

drdn)/en, 

drink 

sinke 

sank, sonk 

sunken, 

drunken 

st)nicen 

t* 

sink 

stinke 

stank, stonk 

sonken 

stonken 

slonke^ 

stink 

swinke 

swank 

swonken 

swonken 

‘•toil 

singe 

sang, song, zang, 

songen 

zongen, songen. 

sing 

slingc 

zong 

slong, slang 

slongcn 

siingen 

slongen 

sling 

fringe 

krang, ))roiig 

krongen 

krungen 

throng 

springe 

sprang, spi >ng 

sl‘)rongen 

sprongen 

spring 

ringe 

rong, rang 

rongen 

rongen, riingen 

ring 

wringe 

wrang, wrotig 

.’ATongen 

w rongen 

"'wring 

stingc 

slang, ‘'tong 

stongen 

stongen, stungen 

sting 

swinge 

swoTig, swang 

swongen 

swiingen 

swing 

kerve 

caif, kerf 

corven 

corven 

carve 

sterve 

starf 

storven 

storven 

starve 

werpe 

arp 

— 

worpen 

warp 

berste, 

brasi, barst. 

borst er , 

borsten, bursten 

burst 

^ breste 
be^e t 

borst 

bor3 



bor5en 

protect 

"brede 

braid (to-bred) 

— ► 

— 

braid 

worke 

werk, work 

worken 

— 

become 

fiste * 

fo5t, faght, w)5t 

fo5len 

fo5len, fouglilen 

fiphe 


Weak perfects replace strong or^es, as — 

Ckfndc (Early Eng. .'Poems) ; swelled (Tristram) ; swalte 
’(Ayenbite) ; swefyd {VsB\X.Qi) \ arnde (Robt. of Gl.) ; helped 
is a p.p. in Psalter ; 'melted ; sknget (Ilavelok). 


••Foijrth Period 


Pres. * 

PRET. 

Pl. 

P.p. 


sM'ell * 

swall 

swollen 

swollen 

swell 

hclpc 

halp, holp 

holpen,. 

holpen ^ 

help 

delve 

dalf 

dolvefi 

dolven, delven 

delije 

melte 

malt, molt 

molten 

molten** 

melt’ 

swelte 

SW(»]t 

— 



die 

5cldc, 

3eclde 

5ald, 50] d, Icid 

3oldcn, 

5el^ei# 

5oldtn 

yield 

swimriie 

swam, sworn 

swommen 
clomber, ■ 
clamben 

swrmmen 

swim 

climbe 

clamb, clomb 

clomben 

climb 
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, STROJ^G VERBS ^ ’ 3S9 


Pres. 

PRET. , 

K • 

P.p. 


biginne 

(bi)-gan '• , 

(bi)gonnen. 

(bi)guhnen, 

begin 


1 

(bi)gunner 

i • (bijgonnen 

spinne 

• span 

sponnen 

sponnen • 

spin 

winne 

wan, won ^ 

wonnen 

wonnen 

win . 

renne 

ran, ron 

roimen, 

runnen 

runnen, ronnen irim 

stinte 

i 

— 

stenteij 

stint 

(stop) 

binde 

Uond, boond, » 
bound, band 

Uounden 

bounden 

bind 

finde 

foAd, foond 

founden 

founden 

found 

grinde 

grond, grand 

grounden 

grounden 

grind 

wi’wie 

wond 

wounden 

wounden 

wind 

sinke 

sank, sonk 

sonken * 

sonk*A. suftken sink 

drinke 

drank, dronk 

dronken 

drunken 

drink 

swinke 

5wank 

swonken » 

swohken 

toil 

stinke 

stank, stonk 

stonken 

stonken 

stink 

shrinke 

shrank 

shronken » 

shronken 

shrink 

ringe 

rang, rong 

rongen 

rongen, rungen 

ring 

singe 

sang, soong, 
song * 

soiigen 

songen, sungen sing 

stinge 

stong 

stpngen 

stongen, • 
stungen 

sting 

springe 

sprang, sprong, 
sproong 

sprongen , 

A . 

sprongen 

sprungen 

s^ing 

thringe 

thiong 

throngen 

throngen 

throng 

1 


thrungen 

f 

• 

wringe 

wrong, wrang 

wrongen 

’lorven^ 

wrongen 

wriyg 

kcrve 

karf ^ 

korven 

carve 

sterve 

starf 

storven • 

storverf 

starve 

worlhe 

worth 

— 

•wort hen 

l^ecomc 

breste 

brast, brost, 
brest, barst, 
borst * 

brosten,* 

barsten, 

borsten 

brosten, 

borsten 

burst 

threshe 

• thrasch 

•throsliAi 

ihroshen • 

thresh 

brei^e 

(to-)brayd 


• — 

braid 

fi3te 

fa3t, fau3t • 

fo3ten, 

fouzten 

fou5ten ^ 

• 

fight 

• 


(i) Weak pvfects — Vielp9^e, delvide^ me Hide, ^eldide, 
kervy^e, renned^ threschide (Wickliffe), swy mined (Allit. 

Poems). , • 

• • 

• ( 2 ) Weak p.p. — helped, % melted^ threshed brc^yde 

(Wickliffe). 
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API*. 


^ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 


' f 

Division II. Class Ih 

' f- 




First Period. 



Pres. i. 

Pret. a. a (pi. d. a\ 

P.p. 

' 

(0 

cwele 

cwoel ^ 

cwolen 

die f 

ge-dwelc 

-dwsel 

>dwolen 

err 


hele 

hsel 

holen 

hide, cover 


stele 

st^d 

stolen t. 

steal 


swele 

s\(a;l 

swolen 

siveal 

(2) 

niine 

nom, nam 

numen 

take 


cume 

cwdm, com, cwam 

cumen 

'come 

ft) 

here 

baer 

boren 

bear 


sciere 

scaer . 

scoren 

.shear * 


tere 

taer 

toren 

tear 


ge-t5weio 

-tSwaqr 

-Cworen 

St*T 


brece 

brccc * 

brocen 

break 



Secdnd Period. 



Pres. 

Pret. 

P.p. 


(0 

stele 

slal, (stalen, pi.) 

stolen 

steal 

(2) 

nime < 

nam, nom, naem < 

, numen, nomen 

steal 


f 

(nomen, nemen, 
pi ) 



' 

come, cume 

com (comen, pi.) < 

cumen, comen 

come 

(3) 

here 

bacT, bar, bor, l>cer 

boren 

bear 

f 

(pl.’beren, baeren) 

f * 


scot e, schaere scar, schscr 

scoren 

shear 


tere 

taf '\toren, pl.)^ 

tdren 

tear 

(4) 

break 

brae, braea breac, 

broken 

break 


brec (broceiji, 
bralren, pi.) 

speke, spseke spac, spsec, ^pec spekefl, spoken speak 
(pL spxken, c i ^ 

speken) 

WeaV perfect — ^/ede (Layamon). 


Third Period. 



Pres. 

Pret. 

' P.p. 


(I) 

hele, hile 

hal 

holen • 

hide 

(2) 

stele 

stel, stsl 

%» 

stolen 

steal 

nime 

nom, nam 

, nomen, numen 

take 


ceme 

com, ‘ cam 
< 

comen, ^i^men 

come 


^ PI, €%jjdlon. All verbs of this class have a long vowel in plural. 
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Pres. 

Pret. ) 

• P.p. 


(3) 

bcre 

ber,' bar, bor . 

boren , 

bear 

schere 

scher, sehar, schor 

schoren, schom 

shear 


tere 

tar 

torch • ^ 

tear 

(4) 

breke 

brac.j^llrek 

broken 

break 

' speke 

spac, spec 

spoken 

speak 



Fourth Period. 



Pres. 

/ret. 

P.p. • 



stele • 

stal, sta§l, Stol, stel 

stolen • 

steal 


nime 

nam, nom, nem 

nomen 

take 


come, c'lme 

cam, com 

bar, baar, beer, bor 

comen, cumen 

come 


here 

boren, bom 

bear 


schere 

* (bare) 
schar 

• schoren# • • 

shear 


tere (teere) 

tar (tare) 

toren, torn 

tear 


breke.*breeke bra.k ^brakeb breek 

broken* 

break 


Weak perfects--'/«7<?</^ and terete (Wickliffe). 


Division II. Class III, 



• 

First Period. 


Pres, e 

Pret. a 

? (pi. <^). V.v. ay i. 

• 

drepe 

drsep 

drepen 

strike, kill* 

swefe 

swaef 

swefen 

sleep * 

wefe 

waef 

^ \^efen 

weave 

ete » 

a&t 

eten , * 

eat 

frete ^ 

frs&t 

freten 

eat up 

mete 

mset 

, meten ^ 

mete, measure 

cnede 

cn^d 

Shaden 

knead 

trede 

treed 

treden 

tread 

eweffe 

cwseV 

cjvreden 

quolU 

lese 

lees 

lesen » 

gather 

ge-nese 

-naes • 

-nedbn 

recover . 

wese , 

wees 

• »vesen 

be (was) 

wrece 

wrsec 

wrecen • 

wreak 

wdfee 

wseg . 

we^n ^ 

carry 

gife 

geaf 

gifen 

gfive • 

(for)gite 

*geat 

-gieten ^ 

(for)get • 

onsite 

-geat 

# -gieten 

perceive 

seo ,, 

seah (pi. s^gonf gesegen, gesewen 

see 

>• 

m sawon) 

. 


friege 

fraeg 

gefregen. 

inquire 

liege 

laeg* 

legen • 

lie 

Ciege 

0eah, Vah (pit . t^egen ^ . 

take 


9r^on) 


• 

sitte 

SBSt , 

4 geieten 

sit 

bidde 

bsed . 

beden 

bid 
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'ENGLISH ACqWENCE 

APP. 


Second p'iSRioD. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P.p. ^ 


drepc 

drap , 

dropen 

slay 

Sete 

set, ct, at, seat 

eten ^ 

eat ' 

(under) 3itc, 

(bi- -5set, -gat, .3at, 

-3eten, -‘j.eten, 

perceive j 

5cte 

-5et 

-3iten 


(for)frete 

frict 

freten 

fret 

mete 

nisct, 

meten ( 

mete 

trede 

trse^ (pi. treden). 

treden 

tr(^ad 


trad 


quej)e 

ewe]), qu3c|), cwa|> 

quej)en 

quoth 


(pi. cwa?J)en, 



w 

quejicn) 



— 

wajs (nl. wcren> 
WrseeV wrec 

— 

was 

wrcke 

wreken, wroken 

wreak 

sprece 

sproec 

sprecen 

speak 

5ife 

5iaf, 3at, 3ef . 

5iven, 5even 

give 

lyge 

laei, leai, la53 (pi. 

leien, laien, le5en 

lie 


3even, la;5eft) 



SCO, se 

ssch, seih, sag. 

se3en, sen, sogen 

see 

sitte 

seg, sah (pi. 
s3C3en, segen), 

sowen 


'sset (pi. seten). 

set.m 

sit 

bid 3 e « 

sat, set 

bscd, bed, bad 


bid 

t 

(pi. bseden, 

beJen, boden) 

* 


Tredied 

= trodden occurs in 

Onnultimy 1. 5728. 


TriRD Period. 


Pres. 

PRl-T. 

P.p. 


drepc 

drap 

— 

slay 

ete 

,et « 

eten * 

eat , 

frete 

fret 

freten 

fret 

3ete 

sat, set ’ 

3eten, 5iti,n 

get 

trede <- 

trad 

treden, troden 

tread 

que] e ‘ 

quo];, quo];, quad 

— 

quoth 

wreke 

wrak, wrek 

wroken ^ 

wreak 

sive 

5 cf, 5af 

'3iven, 30ven 
leyen, liggen * 

give . 

ligge, lie 

lai, lei, le3 

lie 

sitte 

«-sat, zet ^ 

seten 

sit 

bidde 

bad, b&d 

beden 

bid 

se, seye 

say, ssi, saw, 
sagh, sauh, s^i 

,se^en, seien, se- 

see 

0 

wen, ^ 53en, 
ze3en, se^n, 





sain, sen 




SmONf VE/UBS 


Pres. 

Fourth! Period. 

PreV P.p. . 


weve 

waf? 

woven • 

\I(eave 

ete * 

et, eet » 

eten 

eat 

mete* 

mat, mit 

meten 

mete 

3 ete 

3eet, 3at^3<5t 
trad (trade) 

3 etten, 3 oten 

get 

trede (trcede) 

treden, troden 

tread 

quejie 

quod i 

— 

quoth 

wreke • 

wrak, wrek 

wroken 

wreak 

se 

sas, say, se!, saghj 

»seien, seen 

see 

5 ifej^ 3 efe, seve 

saw, si 3 , sih, 
sauh, saugh, 
3 a/, 3 ef, yof 

3 iven, 3 ev€ 

give 

sitte 

sat (sate) 

yoven , , 

sitten, seeten. 


bidde 

bad 

seteji • 

bid 

ligge, lie 

lay, ley 

leyen,,leien 

lie 

Weak forms 

— metide for mat or met. 



Division, IJ* C/ass IV, 
First Period. 


Pres. a. 
(i) ale ^ 

Pret. 6 (pi. 6). 
61 

IP. A a. 
alcn 


shine 

gale 

gol 

galen 


sing • 

fare 

for ^ 

faren 


fare, go • 

stape 

stop '• 

st&pqn 


step 

scieppe 

scop 

scape 11 « 


shape 

grafe 

grof 

grafen * 


dig 

scafe 

scot 

scaten 


shave 

blade 

hlod • 

hladeji 


load 

wade 

wod , 

w^den 


wade, go 
aede 

ace • 

6c 

acen 


bacc 

boc , 

bacen® 

■» 

bake 

sacc 

soc 

sacen 

fight , 

wace 

woe 

wacen 


wake • 

wjisce 

wosc ^ 

waescen 


wash 

dragjj 

di%h 

*dragen 


drag, draw 

gnage 

gi^h 

gnagen 


gnaw 

( 2 ) scetStJe 

sc6?5 ^ 

sceaden 


scaftie 

sceace 

sc6c 

sceacen 

• 

shake 

• lea 

loh 

* kgen 


* blame 

slea 

sloh 

slagffi 


slay 

9wea 

Wwdh » 

• Cwegen 


wash 

weaxe 

WOX 9 

weaxen 


wax 
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394 


APP, 


' ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 

, r 


Pres. a. 

Pret. 6 (pi. 6 ), 

k*.P. fl. 


(3) spane 

spbn 

spanen, 

standen' 

allure 

stand 

stbt( 

stand 

(4) swerige 

swor 

sworen ' *, 

swear 

hebbe ■ 

hof 

hafen 

heave 

hliehhe, 

hlehhe 

hlah 


laugh 


Second Period. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P.p. 


guile, selle 

goif'(pl. gollen, 

5olen 

sing, ye 

fare 

guUen) 

for 

faren 

go, fare 

scape 

scop 

scaepen, scapen 

shape 

grave 

grof 

graven 

grave 

lade 

[Jod] 

laden 

lade 

wade 

wod 

waden 

KO 

wasshe 

wesh, weosch, 

washen, waichen wash 

u 

weis, wuesch 

«• f 



bok, book 

baken 

bake 

(for)sake 

-soc 

-saken 

forsake 

take 

toe • ' 

1 taken 

take 

ake 

OC" ^ 

— 

ache 

wakie, wuke 

woe ' 

waken 

wake 

drage,^drawe 

droh, drouh, 

dra3en, dragen, 

draw 


^ tirog, drug(F\ 

dlawen, drogen 


drowenl 



sle 

sloh, slieb, slog. 

slowen, sla3en. 

slay 


slug, slouh (*pl. 

slc3en, sleien, 


slowen) , 

slawei?. slagen. 



slam 


fle, fla, llo 

fl 05 _ ' 

vla3en 

flay '• 

waxe 

weox, 'wex,( wax 

waxen, wexen, 

wax 

, 


woxen" 


^and 

st\. A 

standen 

stand 

swcrie 

swor 

sworen 

swear 

stepe 

stop 

^Uopen i 

step 

ha.‘ve, hefe 

heaf, hsef, hef, 

heoven, hofen^ 
hoven 

heave 


hof, heof 


lehse 

loh ■ 

Io3en, lowep 

laugh 


Weak perfects : — taked’' (Lm.) = tb'i ; hefed = hqf (O.E 
Horn., Second Series) ; wakeden = itfoc ('La 3 . Text 1>). 
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STRONG VERBS 

* 



Thiri^ Period. 


Pres, 

Pret, ^ 

P.r. 


gale , 

3al, 50 I . 

— • 

sjng, yell 

stonde 

stod ^ • 

standen, stonden stand 

fare • 

for •• 

faren 

fare 

swere 

swor, s^ar 

sworen, sworn 

swear* 

schape 

schop 

schapen 

shape 

wade 

wedi 

— • 

go 

washe • 

wesch, wosch 

• waschen • 

wash 

schake 

schok * 

schaken 

shake 

ake , 

ok 

(oken) 

ache 

forsake 

forsok 

• forsaken 

forsake 

tak^ 

tdk 

taken 

take 

wake 

wok 

wal-«n ^ ^ 

wake 

drawe 

drow, drouh, 

drawen 

draw 

• 

drew 

• » 


waxe, wexe 

wax, wex 

waxen, woxen 

wax 

sic, sla, slo 

slow, slogh. 

slawcyi, slain 

slay 


sloiih, slou 



fle, fla, flo, fla 5 e 

flogb, flouh, vlca 5 flain, flawen 

flay 

lighe, lawghe, 

low,^low3 

— 

laugh 

hle5e 




slepe 

step, slap ^ 

* stopen, stoupen 

sfep 

hefe, hebbe 

hof 

hoven, heven 

heave 


Fourth Periqd. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P.p. 


stonde, stande 

*• 

stod, stood 

siSndcn, standon stand 

swere, sweere 

swer, swor, swoor sworcw 

swear 

fare 

for 

fajj^n, loren 

go, fard 

shape 

shop 

shapen » 

shape 

slepe 

« 

stopdn, stoupen 

step 

heue , 

haf, hef, h»f 

5lR)ven 

heave 

grave 

(grof) 

graven » 

grave 

lade 

lade • 

ladeA ^ 

load 

schave 

schoof 

schaven, seboven shdve 

wasche 

wesch, wosch. 

waschen ^ 

wash 

bake 

l^ook » 

, baken 

bake 

schakei 

schok, schook 

• schaken 

shake 

forsake 

f4f!rsok 

forsakeiv 

forsake 

take 

tok, took 

taken ^ 

take 

wake 

woofc 

waken » 

wake 


ake, aake, ache ok • ^ — * '\ • 

draw (lro 5 ,*^row, drawen draw 

dro\^h, drew^ 
dro\\h 



396 ^ENGLISH ACflDENCE , 

I t 

Pres. Pret. w P.p. , 

gnaw gntjw, gnow gnawen, ' gnaw 

laghe, lawe, ley5e low, J0W3, I03, la3en * laugh 

' lough, I00W5 

sle, alea, sla SI03, slow, slew, slain, slaw^n, slay 

• slews slawn 

fle, flo flouh flain » flay 

wexe, waxe wo^, wax, wex, woxen, waxen, wax 

yvu^ex wexen ^ 


APP. 


(1) Weak perfects : — collide, ^eliide, shapide^ sfept, hevede^ 

graved, schaved, waschede^ bakede, shockide^ shakide, wakide^ 
akide^ /ei^edey draiaede, imxed, * , 

1 t-i * 

(2) Weak p.p. : — hevedy gravedy waischid^ waked, shapid, 

awakid, ‘ 

Division II. Class V. 

First Period. 


Pres, f. 

Pret. b. 

Pl. i, ‘ ^ 

P.p. t. 



dwdn 

dwinon 

dwinen 

dwindle 

gine 

gan 

ginbn 

ginen 

yawn 

hn'ne 

hran ^ 

hrinbn ' 

hrinen 

touch 

hwine 

hwan , 

hwinon 

hwinen 

whiz ' 

seine 

scan 

scinon 

scinen 

shi/Tc 

gripe 

grap , 

gripon 

,, gripen 

gripe 

nipe 

nap 

nipali ' 

nipen ' 

darken 

ripe 

rap 

ipon 

ripen 

reap 

»:o-slipe 

-slap 

-slippn 

-si i pen 

dissolve 

be-life 

-laf 

-lifon 

-lifen 

remain 

clife 

claf 

cllfon 

cliVon 

cleave 

drife 

djaf 

drifon 

• drifen 

drivj" 

scrife 

scraf 1 

scrifon 

scrifen 

shrive 

slife 

blaf ^ 

slfion 

slifcn 

split ‘ 

swife • 

5 waf , 

swifon 

swifen 

sweep, turn 

sprfwe ‘ 

spaw ' ' 

spiwon 

spiwen 

spew 

bite 

bat 

biton , 

•biten 

bite 

flite 

flat 

fliton 

fliten * 

flite, strive 

hnite 

hnat » 

hniton 

hniten « 

butt ‘ 

slite 

sfat , 

sliton 

sliten 

slit 

smite 

smat •’ 

smiton 

smitefx 

smite 

ffwite 

Swat 1 /i * 

tfwiton ^ * 

Switen 

cut off 

wite ^ 

wat 

witon 

Wit€|g^ 

go 

wlite 

wlat 

wliton <r 

wliton • 

look 

write 

writ 

writon 

wril;pn 

write 



ST/^O^G VERBS 


Pres. 

/. Pret. d. , 

pl. i.y 

P.p. t. 


bide 

bad • 

bidon 

* biden * 

bide 

glide 

glad 

t glidon 

gliden 

glide 

gnide 

• ???? 

gnidon 

gnideh » 

rub 

nlide 

hlad 

j • hlidon 

hlidcn 

cover 

ride * 

rad 

rid on 

riden 

ri(Je 

slide 

slad 

, slidon 

slidcn 

slide 

stride 

strad 

stridon 

striden 

stride 

li'iJSe 

m $ 

lidon 

lidcn * 

sail 

scritJe 

* scraiS 

^sctidon 

scriden • 

CO 

sni<ye 

sna'5 

snidon 

sniden 

o 

slit 

wfi‘5e 

#vra‘5 

writJon 

wrift’en 

writhe, 



• 


wreathe 

wri-^e 

wraS * 

wri‘<*?on 

wri?Sen 

bud, grow 

a-grise 

-gras 

-grison 

' -griser^ • » 

dread 

a-rise 

ras 

rison 

risen 

rise 

bli'ce 

• blac 

blicon 

V bliceA 

shine 

sice 

sac 

sicon 

sicen 

sigh 

snicc 

snac 

snicon 

• snicen 

sneak 

strice 

strac 

stricon 

stricen 


swice 

swac 

swicon 

swicen 

deceive 

wice 

wac , 

wicon 

wicen 

yield 

hnige 

hnah 

hnigoi^ 

hnigen i 

nod 

mige 

mah 

migon 

migen 

water 

si^e 

sah 

sigon 

sigen 

sink ^ * 

stige 

stah 

stigon 

stigcn 

ascend 

wige 

wah 

wigon ^ * 

wigen , 

fight 

leo 

V Wh (lag) 

ligon 

iigei\ 

lend^ give 

seo 

• sah 

sigon 

sigen 

strain ^ 

wreo 

wrah (wroah) wr^gon ^ 

wrogen, wri- 

cover 


gen *• 


Second Pdriod. 


Pres. 

Pret. ^ 


P.p. 


chine 

chan, chon 


phinen * 


seine* 

scaen, son j( — 
shon) 

shinen • 

shjyen 

rineff 

shine 

» 

rine 

ran 

— 

•touch 

gripe* 
ripe , 

grap, CTop, grse? 
rop 

gripen 

ripAi 

gripen 

ripen 

gripe 

reap 

drive • 

draf, ^kuf, drsef 

drifen 

• driven, drifen 

drive 

lirife 

Jiraf 

Tirifen 

brifen » 

thrive 

bite 

bat, bot • 

biten 

oi ten 

bite 

schrive 

schrof 

‘chyven 

^ s»J^rivf n 

shrive 

slite 

slat ^ 

sliten 

sliten 

slit* 

strive 

Strof • » 

striven * 

striven 

strive 



398 

mCLISH AC£IDENCE 


Pres. 

Pret. 

c 

P.p. 


smite 

smat, smot, 
smeet . 

smiten 

smiten 

smite 

write 

wrat, wrot 

writen 

writen 

write 

wile ♦ 

wat 

witen 

viten 

go 

wlite 

wliet 

— 

— 

look 

a-bide 

-bad, -bod 

-biden 

-biden 

abide 

stride 

strad 

— 

— 

strive 

glide 

glad, ixlaed, 
glocl 

gliden 

gliden 

glide 

ride 

rad, lod, racd 

riden 

riden 

ride 

gnide 

gnad 

— 

gniden 

rub 

ii'^e 

laW, l!e« 

— * 

liSen 

sail 

snitSe 

snip’d, sna?S 

snivel! 

sniSen 

cut 

scriWe 

scraW, scro'5 

scriSen 

scriiSen 

go 

wrifSe 

wrted 

— 

wri'Sen 

writhe 

a- rise 

-ras, -I'os, -raes 

-risen 

-risen 

rise 

a-grisc 

-gras, -gros 

— 

-grisen 

dread 

strike 

stralc 

striken 

-striken 

go 

swike 

swac 

swiken 

swik“n 

deceive 

si5e 

sah, sell, soh 

si3en 

si5en 

sink 

stise 

steih, stc 5 , stah 
stieh 

sti5en 

sll 5 en, sticn 

ascend 

t':' 

tab, t.'eh, tch 

— 

— 

accuse 

|)eo 

jiab, J)eg, |)cah 

- J>i3en 

* 

l? 05 en, l)owen 

grow, 

thrive 

wreo 

wreih 

wri5en, 

wrien 

wri 5 en, wrien 

cover 


•Weak forms (La?.) ; hilcefde = helaf, 

(La?.) ; bilefed (p.j). Orni.J ; bilefde (Ancrcn Riwle) ; yonede 
^enede {horn geo nuw^ gima^, to yawn — a weak verb) occurs 
in »SV. Marherete, 


THIR PERI«rl> 


Pres. 

Pret 

Pl. 

' P.p. 


chine 

chon,*'han 

— 

chinen 

split 

schine 

schon 

schinen 

schinen 

shine 

ripe, repc 

[rop] 


ropc” 

reap 

gripe 

drife, drive 

grop 

draf, drof 

. gripen 
driven 

gripen 

driven 

,vripe 

drive 

schrive 

^chrof , 

schriven 

schrifen 

shrive 

(to) rive 

-rof , * 

-riven 

-riven 

rive 

j)rife«. thrive 
bite 

throi f 

thiifen 

thrifen 

thrive 

bot, bat 

biten 

' jiten 

bite 

flite 

flot 

— 

{ — 

strive 

smite 

snjat, smot 

smiten 

- smiten 

smite 
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STRONf VERBS 


Pres. 

Pret. , 


P.p. 


write 

wrat, wrA , 

writen 

writen 

write 

abide 

abad, abod • 

abiden 

■ ab^ien 

abide 

ride 

» rad, rod ^ 

riden 

riden * 

ride 

— 

— • 

— 

chidden 

chide 

gnide* 

gnad 

gniden 

gniden 

• rub 

stride 

strad, strod • 

striden 

striden 

strive 

writhe 

wrop 

risen 

wriptvi 

writhe 

rise 

ras, ros ^ 

^gros % 

risen ^ 

rise 

agrise 

agrisen 

iigrisen 

dread 

strice 

strek 

— 

— 


stije 

Stef, stegh, stey, 
stea_:^ 

• 

stifcn 

ascend 

wre • 

wreigli 

% 

wrofcn 

* * » 

cover 


(i) Weak perfects — gripte^ griped^^sckinde^ chidde, biswiked, 
belafte^ bkfede. 


(2) Some singular forms (especially in Northern writers) 
have a mute as smate^ hate^ abade^ abode. 

% 

(3) Northern writers keep d (or o') in the pJural instead 

of /, as ras ris(en). ^ ' 


Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

V 

* Pret. 

Pi.. 

P.p. 

• 

schine 

schon, scl^oon 

fshineiv. 

shincfi^ 

shine 

repe 

— 

• 

ropei? 

reap 

dryve 

drof, draf 

driven 

• driven 

>lrive 

shryve 

shrof 

shriven » 

shriven 

shrive 

stryve 

strof, stroof 

striven , 

stAven 

strive 

thrive 

throf * 

thriven 

thriven 

thrive 

byte 

1 hot, boot, bat 

♦ biten 'b 

biten • 

bite 

flite 

flot 

1 



sffTVP" 

smy te * 

smot, smoot, ' 
smat 

smiten 

smittn • 

V 

smite 

• 

• 

wryte 

wrot, wroot, wrat writen 

writen 

write 

thwite* 


• 

thwiten 

cut 

bide 

1 bod, bood, bad 

biden 

biden 

bide 

chide 

' — 0 

— 

Chidden ^ 

chide 

glide 

glod, glood 

gliden 

glidjn 

glide 

ryde 

’ rod, rood, rad 

riden 

niden 
sliSn * 

ride 

slyde 

slood 

sli^ei 

slide* 

stride 

strad ^ 

— » 

— 

stride 

wrythe 

wrooth * » 

f% 

writhen, 

wrethen 

writhe 



400 


ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 


Pres. Pret. E'o. 

ryse ros, r 6 os, ras risen 

(a)grise -gros • — 

ste3e, stye stey, steis, stigh sti3en 
wric , — — 


P.p. 

Ksen 
-grisen 
sti3en 
‘ ^wrien 


rise 

dread 

ascend 

cover 

i ' 


Weak perfects — diuynede^ ag} iside^ sykide, sliced 

(Wicklifife) ; p.p. dunned (Chaucer). 

In “ AlliteratVve Poems ” we find \—fin€^ to o?ase, with a 
strong perf. fon ; and trine^ to go (of Norse origin), with 
perf. iron, , ; 


Division II. Class VI. 

1 . •<< 

, First Period. 


Pres, (//). 
crcope 

Pret. ca. 
creap 

Pl. tt. 
crupon 

P.p. a. 

cropen 

creep 

dreope 

dr^ap 

drupon 

dropen 

drop 

gfope 

geap 

gupon 

gopen 

take up 

slupc 

• sleap 

slupon^ 

slopen 

dissolve 

supc 

seap 

supon 

sopen 

.sup 

cleofe . 

deaf 

clufon 

clofen 

cleave 

dufe 

deaf 

dufon 

dofen 

dive 

sciife 

sc^af 
reaf . 

scufon 

scofen 

shove 

reofe 

rufon 

rofen 

rea^'j 

br^o>ye 

br^aw 

bruwon 

browen 

^:.ew 

ceowe 

ce£^ 

cijwon 
• Aruwon 

cowen 

chew 

hreowe 

hi taw 

hrdwen 

reu 

t)reowe ^ 

))reaw ^ 

tjniwon 

l)rowen 

throe 

breote 

breat 

firuton 

broten 

break 

fleote 

fleat • 

fliiton 

floten 

float 

geote 

geat 

' guton 

■ goten 

pour 

greote , 

1 1 ' 

great 

g‘ iton 11 

groten 

weep 

hl^at > 

hluton 

hloten 

cast lots 

brute 

hrept 

' hruton 

< broten 

snore ’ 

lute ‘ 

le^r. 

luton 

loten 

lout, bow 

neote 

neat 

nuton 

noten 

enjoy 

reoie 

rcat 

rutop • 

roten 

fall , 

sceote 

sceat 

sculon 

scote'n 

shopt 

how’i- 

Scote 

Seat . 

Suton 

Sotei ^ 

a-Sreote * 

-Sreat , 

-SrutOTi 

-Sroten 

loathe, irk 

beocle 

bead 

budon 

b 6 den 

bid 

crtojie 

0 rea/ 

cnijiloiv 

croden 

sound 

leode 

lead 

^ ludon 

v*;>den 

grow 

reode 

read 

rudof. 

, roden 

redden 

strude 

^ str^ad 

strudon 

stroden 

despoil 



n I STRONG VERBS * • 401 


Pres, eo (//). 

Pret. da. 


P.p. 0. 


a-breo 5 e 

-breaS* 

-bru®on ♦ 

-broden 

degenerate 

hreoffe 

hreaS t* 

hrudon 

hroden 

adorn 

seoSe j 

sea® 

sudon 

sode^i 

• seethe 

ceose 

ceas * 

curon 

coren 

choose 

dreo^e . 

dreas 

druron 

droren 

nyDurn 

freosc 

freas , 

friiron 

froren 

freeze 

be-greosc 

-greas 

-gruron 

-groren 

frighten 

hrcose 

hreas t 

hruron 

hroren* 

rush 

for-leosc • 

-leas ^ 

-luron 

-loren'^ 

lose 

bi'Lice 

breac 

brucon 

brocen 

brook, use 

hVce 

% Jeac 

lucon 

locen 

lock 

rcocc 

reac 

ruc*n 

rocen 

reek 

sm'^oce 

smeac 

sniucon 

sinocen 

smoke 

Slice 

seac 

siicon * 

Roce’s t 

• suck 

bilge 

be ah 

bugon 

bogen 

l)OW 

dreogc • 

dreah 

drugon , 

drogen 

sufler 

fleoge 

fleah 

fliigon 

fiogen 

fly 

leoge 

k\ah 

lugoii , 

logen 

lie 

smuge 

smeah 

smugon 

srnogen 

creep 

fleo 

deah 

flugon 

flogen 

flee 

teo 

teah 

tugon 

togen 

draw 


®eah 

®U|TO|l 

®ogcn 

• thrive 

wreo 

wreah 

wrugon 

wrogen 

cover 


SF.CONt<PlRIOD. 


Pres. ^ « 

Pret. 

Pi.. 

P.p. 

creep . 

crepe 

crap, crep , 

crup|)n 

cropen 

deofe 

deajf, d^ 

-•-» 

dive 

scuve 

scaf, scasf, scef 

scuven, • 

schoven 

shove 

cleove 

cljef 

sch<jvcn 

cluven. 

<ilovcn, clofen 

cleave 

brewe ^ 

9 

brew 

clufen* 

hrowen , 

brew 

reowe 

rx*w, rew, reuw, 


• — * 


* 

reu • 

% 

% 


geote 

gaet, get 

guten 

scoien , * 

pour 

sceote 

sceat, Reset, 
scl^al, schet* 
flet, njet 

Rcutcn 

shoot • 

• 

vieotc, ^ete 

fluten 

floten 

float 

lute * 

Icat 

luten 

• loten 

bow 

beode, bede, 

ba^d, bad, bed 

•buden. 

J)oden, bc^en 

bid 

bidde • 

bead * 

biden 

■licoden 


.for-beode 

-hied, 'bad, 

*bi^en 

• ^dcfi 

foijjid 

cheose 

chses, ches • 

ouren. 

coren, chosen 

choose 


chosen 



402 


APR 


ENGLISH accidence 


Pres. 

Pret. 

Pit 

T*.P. 


fresc 


— 

frdfen 

freeze 

reose, rese 

raes, res 

— 


rush 

leose 

laes, les, fees, 

loren, luren loren 

ilose 

* 

leas 




scoJ)e 

sc]) 

suden 

soden 

seethi 

luke 

Isec, lok 

luken 

- loken 

lock 

suke 

S3CC, soc 

suken 

soken 

suck 

hu3e, biiwe 

baeh, beh, 

bu3en 

Wjjen 

bow, 


beih 


1* 

bend 

dri5e 

dreih, dreg 

dro3en 

dro3en, drohcn 

suffer 

li5e, lese, 

lach, leh 

lii5en 

lo3en 

lie 

' lu5e 





fleo 

flseh, fleh, fleih 

flu5en, 

flu3en, flo3en 

fly r 



fluwcn 



fleo 

flaeh, fleh, fleah, 

flo3en, flow- flo5en, flowen 

flee 


fleih, flei 

en, fluen 



Tii’iRD Period. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

Pu 

P.p. 


crepe 

creap 

cropen 

cropi n 

creep 

clove 

V:lef, cleef 

clOvcn 

cloven 

cleave 

brew-'j 

brew 

browen 

browen 

brew 

schete 

schet, schot, 

schoten 

schoten, schotten 

shoot 


scheat, sset 




schuvc 

schefp schof 

schoven 

schoven 

shpve 

brewe 

brew 

— 

browen 

’ lew 

rewe 

reu 


— 

rue 

5et6 

yhet.*5et 


0 

1 
'n 

pour 

loute, lute, lote leat 

louten 

louten, loten 

bow 

flete 

Act 

— 

flotcn 

float 

bede 

bed, bad 

'* lioden 

boden, beden 

bid 

se))e 

se)), seafii, so^ 

soden 

s^den, sodden 

seethe 

chesc, chese 

ches, cheas 

chosen 

chosen, corn, 

choose 


*• 

M 

coren 

( 


les, lyeas,' Ice^ 

lesen. 

losen, loren, lorn 

lose , 


#1 

losen, 





loren 



frese 

fres 

frosen 

frosen, froren 

freeze 

loke, luke 

leac, lok 

Iqkcn * 

loken . 

look* 

a-bu3e, abowe -bea3 

-bowen 

-bosen,^ -bowen 

bC»w 

li3e 

, leigh 

— ^ 

lowen 

lie 

fle, fli3C 

fleh, flqv,' flegh 

flowen 

flowen 

:fly 

fle, fle5e 

flew, fle»\ 'fley 

flowen 

flowen 

flee 

dri3e 

dre£h * 


U 

suffer 


Weak forms ; — lost^ ksi, {di}Jouked,v bawed^ ligked^ fled^ 
sckette 
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, FourA Period. 

<» •• 


Pres. 

Pret. d 

Pl. 

P.r. 

" 

crepe ^ 

crop (crope) 

cropen 

ctoperv 

creep 

soupe 

soop, sojji 
cJeef, cfef 

— 

sopen 

sup 

cleave 

clyw, Qleve 

cloven, 

eleven 

cloven 

• 

schove 

schof * 

— 

schoven 

shove 

brewe 

hrew'^ 

— 

brLfwen 

brew 

for-bede • 

-beed, -bad 

» 

beden 

-botK‘n, -biden, 
-beden 

bid 

sethe , 

.seth 

— 

soden, sothen 

seethe 

3eete, yete 
schete 

30 t‘ • 

— 

3oten 

pour , 

sclfelc 

— 

scholen 

shoot 

flele 

flet, fleet, flot 

— % 


float 

chese 

• 

ches, chees, clios 

chosen, 

chc^en 

chosen 

• 

choose 

frese 

frees, fres 

frosen 

frosen, froren 

freeze 

lecse 

les, lees 

losen. 

losen, lorcn 

lose 

brouke 

• broke 

— 

— 

bi 00k 
(enjoy) 

loke 

lek • 

— 

loken 

lock 

Use, lie 

lei 5 * 

^ — 

lowen , 

lie 

flee, flese, 
fliese 

flei3, flew, flegrf, 
fleight 

flewen 

flowon 

fly^ 

flee, fli3he 

* flei3, flew 

flo^en 

flowen • 

flee • 


( I )^JVeak preterites: — brewede, sethede^ytide^ schotte, 

fltfide^ lo\utide.j cheside^ f reside^ leste, bowide^ liedc^ fledde. 

, * 1 , » • 

(2) Weak p.p. ; — schot^ clefts ^owji'd, /b!f, lest^ lyed, fled^ 
ylokked^ bowidy soupide, • ✓ , 


CLASSIFICATION WEAK VERBS. 

• First Per^d. ^ 


{lY Radical short — The Tfirst rf^lass has the connecting 
vowel e (for pr^istoric /, representing the ste^n-sufifix -70 ), 
and contains verbs^with short and long ladical vowels (these 
. having umlaut), as ner-e-de*{j)£Ti,\ ner^^ (p-P-)- • 

(2) Radical long.-^Tho^ conntfeting vowel is lost in the 
preterites of those verbs with long radicals. 

\ D D ^ 
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APP. 


AnGLJSH ACC/DENCE 


Inf. 

Pret. 

i P. p. 


dafcl-an 

d^bde 

* ged«l-ed i. 

divide 

miitn-an 

mden-de 

msen-ed'f 

lament 

Infed-an 

<'a6d-do 

lj(jd-ed 

lead 

dem-an 

dem-de 

dem-ed * 

deem 

fed-an 

f^d-de 

ftd-ed ‘ 

feed 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 



The preterite and p.p. of the following, verbs retain the 
original radical vof» el {p) of the stem ; — ^ 

scc-an s6h-te s6h-t seejc 

, rec-an roh-te roh-t reck 


(3) Stems eroding in rm, rn^ Id^ nd^ rd^ lose the 

connecting vowel e in the preterite. 

The preterites of sterns «in mn drop n before de . ' 


nemn-an 
spreng-an 
btern an 
styrm-an 


ncm-(le 

spreng-cle 

hrern-de 

slyrni-de 


nemn-c-d 

spreng-e-d 

ba;rn-e-d 

styrm-e-d 


name 

spring 

burn 

storm 


Stems ending (through gemination) in //, /;////, ss, dd, 
Ij, VI j, sj, djy jor/, cjy pj\ have no connecting 
vowel in the preterite. » 


wemm-aii 
cenn-ap 
spill-an 
ahredd-an 
lecg-aii ^ 


wem-de« 
cen-de 
spil-cfc 
ahrM-de 
leg de 


wemm-e-d 

cenn-e-d 

i:pill-e*i 

ahredd-e-d 

leg-e-d 


defile 

bring fJrth 
spill 
rescue 
lay 


Some verbs in tha preterite and p.^. 
vowel {a) of the stem. 


-- i « 1 : ' 

Perf. • 

^ P.p. 

c well -an 

, ewealrde 

eweal-d ' 

sell-an * ^ 

scahjHi 

seal-d, -said 

tcll-an 

teal-de 

teal-d 

recc-an 

reah-te 

reifch-t ' 

slrecc-an 

streh-te (streahte) streah-t 

wccc-an 

^ weah-te ‘ 

wealj-t 


retain the radical 


kill 
sell 
tell 
< reck 
stretch 
arouse 


In the following v6rj)fi (with stems in nd^ rd, wV, ;*/,//, 
st^ ///)tthe connecting vowel is •jok, and|he suffix d of the 
preterite is assimilated to thfc final dentaf of-the §tem, 30 that 
d+de=de, 
i 
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Inf*'. 

Pkrv. h 

f 

I', p. 


scild-an 

sciW e 

‘^cUd-ed • 

shield 

send-an 

send-e §* 

send-ed. 

send 

gyrd-an ^ 

gyrd-e 

gyrd-ed • 1 

igird 

stylt-an 

stylt-e • 

stylt-ed 

stand astonished 

hyit-ar\ 

hyrt-e 

hyrt-ed 

hearken 

mynt-an 

mynt-e , 

mynt-ed 

purpose 

hreft-an 

h£eft-e 

hjeft-ed 

bind 

riht-an 

rih'^e 

riht-ed ' 

set right 

rest -an * 

rest-c ^ • 

rest-ed • 

rest 

* D becoTwes /.when added to stems ending in /, /, nCy y, x. 

dyjDp-an 

cfyp-te 

dyi)p-cd 

• 

dip 

sett-an 

set-te 

set>ed, set • • »set 

drenc-an 

drenc te 

drenc-ed 

drink * 

c^ss-an * 

c^s-te 

cyss-ed * 

kiss 

lix-an 

hx-te 

Iix-cd 

shine 

When t is* 

added lo stems 

• 

in cc, the i)ret. 

and p.p. have 

only a single h before the suffix. 


recc-an 

re.ih-te 0 • 

rcah-t 

teck 

wecc-an 

weah-te 

weah-t 

arouse 1 

strecc-an 

streah-le 

strieah-t 

slretck 

s 

9 • 

IrKverbs with long stems ending in ^ sharp mute, d in 

the pfc‘» becomes /, as — 


t 

• 

rit^-an 

ri£j 3 -te * 

* A^^-ed • * 

reap 

met -an 

mei-tc 

met-<id 

• 

meet 

C becomes h before /, as- 

“ • 

• 

^ # 

tatc an 

1 

t?th-te t 

yt:<.h-t 

teach 


% 

CUss II. 


The second Itlass of weai5» verbs has o for its connecting 
vowti, as lufia^^ to love; perf. luf-Oide ; p.p. luf-od. 

This^^ is weakened to ft, Uy and Cy ^s^: — • 

’iSrotvade ^^row-o-iky suffereo?* * 
cleopade^ aW deop4de — ’ihopodey called. 
singude = singodey sinned. 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE 


AfP. 


S uhsequen'/’Periods. 

o * 

In the Second ar^d subsequent periods, the two conjuga- 
tions are mixed up, because the connecting vow^i o has 
become e. ' r 

In the earlier part of this period we find perfects in -odcj 
-udcy side by side, with ^ede ; they are ^to be regarded as 
exceptional forms, 

(l) Radical short. ^ 

*• 

' Second Period. 

r- ot 

Inf. . pRET. P.p. 

sweven swevve-de ,, iswev-ed sleep 

))ankien Jjank-e-de i|7ank-ed thank 

In the Third and Fourth periods we find -id and -ud in 
the preterite tense and passive participle, as well as -ede^ -de. 

The Fourth period keeps the connecting vowel but 
frequently drops e of the suffix de, 

c , . 

( 2 ) Radical lo7ig . — The cocnecting vowel disappears in 
long syllable-stems, and d is added immediately to the/ erbal 


stem. 




' 

Seco,n‘3'^ Period. 


Inf. ' 

PRET. 

P.p. 


d:den 

diel-de, del-de 

* idel-ed 

divide 

dciiien 

dem-de 

idem-ed 

deem 

lenen 

len-de 

Jlen-ed, 

iner-d 

lend 

htijen 

' her-de 

hear 

leden, ix’den 

led-cle / 

ilae-d, ilc-d 

lead 

fcden . 

■ fed/lf 

ifed 

feed 

Vo 



Third and 

FoipCTH Periods.! 


Inf. 

pRET. ‘ 

P p. 


dele 

delde 

deled » 

divic 

deiiic 

dem-c^- • 

deip-d 

deen 

lede c- 

led-d^ lad-de 

led, lad , 

lead 

drede* 

dred-de, drad-de dred, drad 

drea< 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 
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• • I 

(3) The sufFix d assimila'.>s trf the d 'of the combination 
4 d^ -nd {-ddy ; -tt • 


• Skgond Period. 

* 


Inf. 

Pret. 

. P.p. 

• 

bulden 

bulde 

buld 

, build 

senden 

sende 

isend 

send 

wenden 

* wende 

% iwend® 

• turn 

.«jetten 

sette 

iset 

set 

resten 

• • reste 

irest 

rest 

hurten 

burte 

• ihurt 

hurt 

casten 

caste 

least 

cast 






• 

Third Period. 

• 

Inf. 

• Pret. 

P.p.» 


bulden 

bulde 

ibuld 

build 

senden 

sende 

isend 

send 

casten 

cas^ 

least 

cast 

setten 

sette 

^ • iset 

Set 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 



Iij^ Northern writers we fiftciV often replacing d^ ub — 

^ • • 

sgnde sent(e) sent send , 

wende wej;it(e) • went • wend, go 

• 9 * 

9 

Fourth IJeriod. 

The d is now regularjy converted into /, as — 

Inf. Pret., P;f. * 

blenden blente, blent blent » 0 bibnd • 

- 

^4) The sufi^ -d is changed into -/ after /,/, ch, cch^ sSy t ; 
ch b<ibomes before te ; nch becomes ng or is vocalised 
before te. • * * 

• • • • 

^ Or we may consider that tie i? of - 4 /, is dropped.^ 

^ In verbs of this.cliss La5amon of!i;n replaces d by /, as, w^nden, 
wentey iwent. 
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Second IPeriod. 


iNP. 

PRLT. 

P.P. . 


(i) kepen 

keple 

ikept 

keep 

ciissen 

*custe 

icust 

kiss a 

rutten 

ciitte 

icul , 

cut 

putten . 

puttc 

iput 

put 

rtecchen 

raihle, rahte 

iraht c 

explain 

/ cacchen 

cahte 

keihte, cauhte 

icaht \ 

catch 

\kecchen 

ikeiht / < 

ta.'chen 

laHie 

ilaht 

teach' 

smecchen 

smeihte 

ismecched 

taste, smack 

lacchen 

lahte 

ilaht 

seize 

(2) drenchcn 

drengte, drcinte 

$ 

adreinl 

' drench 

iiiengcn 

peiflde 

imeind 

mingle 


In the following^verb^ there is a return to the radical 
vowel of the stem : — 

(3)fsirchen sohte isoht \ 

\scchen souhte isouht j 

rccchen rohle (rehle) iroht reck 

{ slrecchen « streahle (streihte^ is^r^ihl stretch 

strieccheii 

tellen^ talde, tolde itald, itold, teld tell 

' sellen steldo, salde, iseld, isald, Isold sell 

S9lde ’’ 


Third Period. 


Inf. 

PrET. 

»'■ r.p. 


) kepen 

kcpte 

ikept, kept 

keep 

lefen * 

leftc (left) ' 

ileft, left 

leave 

refen 

refte (r^ft) 

ireft, reft 

(he)reave 

wefcn 

w'eftc (weft) ' 

iweft, weft* 

weave 

cacchen 

^ ca5tc 

y^ca5t, Qi5t 

catch 


cleinte, clenle 

icleint, iclent 

clench 

tcchen 

tau5tj, tei5t/, 

itau5t, tau':! 

teach 


• ' ii^pte (taght) 

(2) drenchtn dreynte dreynt ^ drown 

(3) sechen S05te, souliie i^5t, 5051 ^seek 

(souht) ' 

rechen * ro5te — reck 

rechen rauhte*, rei3te, — ' reach 

ixa^v, raughte 

terten tolde, tald itold, told, W Id, tell 

tJd 

Isold, sold sell 


sellen 


solde 
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’ * # / 

The AyenMe keeps the oSd ea as : — 

* * *1. 

V. V. 

yteaki, \altJ» 
yzealcl, zalcl 


409 


Inf. 

telle 

zellc* 


Tret. • 
tealde ^ 
zcalde • 

1 


(I) 


, Fourth Pjcriod. 

Inf. jpPRET. P.i*. 

kepen , keple (kepidc). kept 
leeven, Icven lefle, laf?e (lafl) left, laft 


• refen 
greten 
sweten 
“ meelen 
kessen 
twieclv n 
picchen 
plicchen 
tcchen * 
caccho 

lacheii 

(2) blenchen 
quenclien 
drenchen 


reftc, rafle (raft) laft (refed) 


gTelte j 

sM'atle, swette 
nielte 

keste, kiste 
twighl(e) 
pight(e) 
pliglu(e) 
tou3te, tau3te 
cau3te, caugh'e 

lau ?ie 

f * 

l)leynt(c), blent (c) — 

queinte queint 

drcint(c) ^ dreinl 


giet 

swet, swal 

me; g 

kest, kisL 
twij^ht ^ 
pigh! 
plight 
tou3t, laii3l 
ea3t, cau3t, 
caught 
lauU 


tell 

’sell 


keep 
leave 
be -reave 
greet 
sweat 
^ meet 
kiss » 
twitch 
pitch 
pluck 
teach 
catch 

seize 

blench 

c|iicncl^ 

drench 


Tr.“‘ in ng becomes vocalised befose Ihc suffix// or /. 


. Inf. 

Fri:t. 

P.p. 

m 

sprengen 

spr*!ynde, .sf)reyntei»i^»rcynt, sjr^yned 
sprengide • 

Sprinkle 

mcngcu 

meynde, meynte, 
myngede 

% 

P>kigle 

sengen 

(seynd'j) 

sc^nd, ^eind 

singe 

(3) scchpn 

sou3tc • ^ 

sou3t , 

seek 

be-sechen 

-sou3te 

-sou3t • 

b('ii^ ''' 

’ recclien 

roii3le, •roiighte. 

ruli3t, roiut 

* 

reck 


raii5te 


» 

reche 

rffli3te 

rau3t 

r^Ach 

J strecche 

Mrauhtc, stprau5t£ 

straught, strau3t 

stretch 

biggen 

Dou3le • 

botijt 

buy 

s'tneken 

sAiaughte 

• 

smack 

lellen 

tolde, tclde * 

told, tejd, tald • 

tell 

scllen 

sooltl, selde, .soldo, 

sold, fcM, said 

sell 


salde 


- - ... 

Anomalous forms ^ are treated* along with their modern 
representatives ; sec Anomalous Verbs, pp. 264 ff. 
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APVERB?. 

I. Substantive.^ 

tt 

{ a ) Genitive. ' i • 

First period . — Dages (of a day), JortS^dages (late in the 
day), sumeres and winteres (summer an<l winter), nihtes (of 
a night), ntades (heeds), sd^es (of a^truth), &c. 

Second period. — For’^daies^ defies {deies\ 7ii\ites^ aday 
and Jiyhtes'^ (deeies and ^lihtes), lifes (alive), deathes (dead), 
7ied€s (needs), ^ s;iin€resy willes (willingly), waldes 

(purposely), unwaldes (accidentally), sd^es (of a truth), his 
\onkes (of his ow*!! accord), hwiles (hwils\ the hwiles, 
o’fSen&thiles (sometimes), sumtties iveis^ odres wets (d^erweis\ 
navies 7ueis, alles iveis^ allegates (always), sd^rihtes (truly), 
halfmges (by half), &c. 

Third Period. — Dayes, nyhteSy anii^te^y \onkeSy un\onkeSy 
nedeSy JnvikSy &c. 

P'ourth Period. — Adages, nedes, other-weieSy algates 
(always), eggdmgeSy /ledfyn^s (headlong), noselyngesy 
sidelonge^y grovelongeCy &c. ^ / 

* 4 

/ I • 

(<^>^^^ATivE an'd Instrumental. 

First Veriod . — Hwilum , (whilom), stundum (at times), 
dagum (by day), nantufti, (by night), ^tundmdlum (by little 
times, at spare times), ncehtu^i (nigihtly), &c. 

'’SeSuim Period . — KedCf (of necessity), whilum (hwihniy 
hwileuy . whikf^^^ wuke-mmlum (weekly), drope-mek 
(drop-mctjJ), (limb-meal), 7V tender — umndruni 

(wonderfully). ^ ^ 

Third Period. — Whilomy 7vhiky lym-mele^pecemeky slunde- 
meky wonder I cuppenieky poundmeky floc-mele (by companies). 

Fourth Period . gobjetmeky pecemely by pecemek . 
(piecemeal), hipyll-melutn /by heaps), ft^nd7neely lym-meky 
parcel-meky &:c. ' 

I 
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(r) Ac'ipUSATIVE. 

* • 

First Period. — (home), west^ nor'^^ ealne 
weg (ahray), Si whilst), sume hwtle (s®mewhile), ddl, 

swr\ne ddl (someded), wikt^ d-wiht (something, somewhat), 
S^re wisan (otherwise), sume wisan (somewise), (truth), 
n&ni^ing (nought), &c. 

if ^ 

Second ♦ Period. — H^/n, hom^ nor'6^ easi (isst\ su^, west^ 
sumedal% sumdeR^ what-gafe^ allegate, o\>er-gate, ]^e 0 hwik 
(the while),* otkep/iwile, sum^hile^ o\er ( = ^envise), fulsd^^ 
eawiht (aught), &c. * 


Third Period. — Hom^ nor\^ eh^ west^*sou\y somdel^ 
ilka dehy alwei^ alnewey^ often-iide^ si/m/iwile, o^erkwi/e, 
thus-gate, allegate^ swagate, &c. 

If • * 

Fourth Period. — EH?///, aigate (allegate\ a/zmy, sometime, 

somdel, somdele, gKCidel, everydeJ, au^t, d^erwise, &c. 

% 


(i) Prepositional Forms. 


First Period. — On (awtiy), on Inec, unde?‘bmc { 2 ^ 2 ^^, 

on-geu '» (against, opposite) ; togeanes (fjgdinst), tb-(kjenes (in 
th? evenlftg), on-dcege (a-day), on-niht (anight), tb-dcege{^-^ 2 '^\ 
tb-nihte (to-night),# on (drne ^nergen (earjy mornings), *on 
,morge?i (a-mornings), on midne-dc^g (at mid-day), ddune 
(down), on midre nihte (at mid-riighl), &c. ' 

Second Period. — Umhe-stiinde, Umbe-hwile (at intervals) ; 
bysydes,c biside, hisiden, hisidesg: bi-daye, bi-nyfite; bihcelves 
(beside ) \ bilife, (quickly) ; f^wfi*(down), , 
on-^mn, ai^cen, ayin, td-^eines (against, toWo^rds) y adfff adai, 
aniht, an-hondf^ afi-efne (at eventide)^ an-end^f 07i-ende 
(las*tly) ; a-lyvsjt a-mafuw, ^ a-mar^en, a-morwe, a-mor^e 
(a-moiTOw) ; arpven (arow), a seoven nihte (a sennight) ; 
aslepe, awei, aiJai (away) ;»a« erne morew (on e^rly morvow) ; 
on live, d ]>es half (on this side of)/_ T9sl(Bpe (asleep) ; on 
^nihtes, atten ende, af pen hnde (at las^; morwhen, at 
moriven, to-marhe^* to-mompe, tc^marewene, to-niht, io-daie, 
to-^ere, ta-sumere^ &c*. to-so'tSe (truly), bi dages, by nyhtes, &c. 
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\ * ' 

Third Period. — adouti^ afelde^ agrund, alonde^ awe}\ 

iwwntfe^ any^t^ aKvynter^ dyen, ayen7(fard, an haste, an hand, 
on hiyc, onlive, 07i yiytes, on dayes, otfmonm, on peces ; bilife, 
hilyve, bisidc, 'bysydes, bicas, becas (a^^cidentally), httenende, v 
bytior\e, bysou^e, by este, by weste, uphhp, upon hast, fdWas, 
forso\e, to-day, to-ny:^t, to-7norn, teve (p-eve), insped (speedily), 
at ese, &c. „ ^ 

Fourth Period*. — Umbe-stoimdes, m-stoi^ndes (at intervals), 
um-Jvzvile, adoiin, abak, asyde {asidishalf \ „afire, a^en, 
amore^ve, anight, afote {07? foti), arow, aslope, on egge (on 
edge), onsydes, on sidishatid (aside), a-dregh, o-d?‘egh, o?i-dre^ 
(aside) ^^beforiliafld, to-mbnoe, to-niorn, to-yre, &c. 

i’ 

II. Adjective. 

(i) With final -e. * « 


First Period. — Feest-e, hlud-e, biter-lic-e,^ &c. 

Second Period. — Feste, llmde, ilk, ufele, depe, swi\e, 
vastliche, bli\clike, baldeli%, &c. 


Third Period. — Wide,^ ^sidf^, dere, depe, harde, une^e, 
nobliche, &c. • y 

In t,he Northern dialects we find -like and -ly for -liche^ 

^ J ' * 

Fourth Period.^T^arj/e'jVw//^', righte, hevenlich, hevefiliche, 
scharply^ passendli, felendly, &c. 


( 2 ) In the com partitive* and superlaV’ve degrees, adjectives 
(First period) end in -or ^and »ost, without any other 
as geomor (mor^ diligent), feestor (faster), ea^elfcor 
(more easily^, heaniost (hardest), SatS^licost (easiest). Some 
corngarative^'rop the suffix, as le^ig (longer), bet (better), 
7na (more), Sp (easier). , . ^ 

In the subsequent pejiods,* adverbs form their cotnpara- 
tives in -ere,(-er, -or,‘-ur) ; superlatives iiF-este (-est). 


The coniparative^^.words in -^iche becomes — 
(c(^ -liker, 4uk€r^-loker,^laket\ 


{b) -Iyer, 



ir 
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) 

s 1 J 

The superlative of, adjectives in -liche'ends in — 

’ • 

{a) -likest^ -iukesty -loHest^ -lakest. 

{b) -lyest Cp. de^liher, ^erenlukor, deorluher, b/i^eloker, 
felldker (more fiercely), &c. 

In the Fourth period -Iyer predominate?. 

We also find as }?ite as Chaucer the shortened compara- 
tives bet, mo, leng. “ 

(3) Many adjectives are as adverbs, especially those , 
with irregular comparisons. 

First Period. — JVe/a, 7vci (well), yfe/e (ill), lytle, lytluni 
(little), micles^ miclum (much), nain, nUl (nigh, near), feor 
(far), fof^ (forth), late^ hitan (late), bet (better), \c bet (the 
better), betst (best), 7tyrs (wojse), 7uyrst (worst), py ids (the 
less), md (more), kc. 

Subsequent Periods. — uveie, ilk (ill), h:t€^ lyti\ lytyl^ 
beiy best^ ivorse^ 7mrsf^ iassc, ksse, iesty ma, mare^ viore^ die., 
fer^ neor^ ner, nerre, ny^, nexst^ nesfy forth^ forthstr^ late 
later ^ latst^ tier pe later ^ never Hltt^ later ^ &c. 

» w 

(4) Case-endings : — 

(a)-GENlliVE. ] ^ 

• 

First Period . — pweorhes (across), ehlles (altogether), ejnes ^ . 
emnes (evenly), micles (greatly), elles (elsfj), &c. 

Adverbs in -weards \^-wards), &c.* 

r / 

Second Period. — Alks^ elles^ rMes^ duvel-rihfes . 

dive), adunrihteSy alrihteSy anannntes, f.^rprikteSj p^ihtes, 
upwardeSy hiderutTtrdeSy for’^wardes, eftsonJ, niuchek^ amces 
(alivo), alunges (fi (together), adutiimrdes, ayinwardeSy &c. 

Third Periodp*~^//^ 5 , elkSy eftsmeSy amiddeSy ri^teSy 
dounri^tes, aiveiwardes (away), &c. « , 

Fourth Period . — FJkSy ^/i.epesy anjcf.ireSy hiderwo'^deSy 
upwardes, forwar4^\ halfipgesy endlongesy afterwariesy 
towardeSy uprihteSy &c.* 

• • 
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( 6 ) DA^lvf. , 

Cl * * 

First Period . — fytlum (little), mklum (greatly, much), 
furfum (even)*, &c. , ’ 

• I 

Second Period. — iMilcn^ lytlen^ muchele^ for\e^ se/aum, 
selden^ selde^ am (alone), &c. 

Third Period.-* -Zy //<?;/, mucheh^ mochcy selde, *selden^ one, 
&c. ' ^ ^ 

* Fourth Period. — Lytlcn, lytlihn, muche, piuchel, &c 

r. 

K ! • 

* { c ) , Accusative. 

% j 

First Period. — (ere), eal (all), neah (nigh), noh, genbh 
(enough), fcor (far), lyt\ fyfel, riht ; adverts in -weard 
(ward), &c. 

Second P,eriod. — Al, atr, (ere) ; 'a-neoh, neh (nigh), 
tno\ (enough) ; hidenvard, yondward, binward (within), 
\iderward, foreword, forWht, anonriht, aweiward, amidde- 
'ward, &c. ^ 

Third Period. — Al ; er, ar, or (ere) ; neh, ny^ fer, 
yno^, hnydivard, \iderward, qwkev^^ard ( = wrongly), for^riht, 
&c. ' ^ 


‘ Fourfhr Period. — Al ; er^or ; negh,ny^; afer, n^t, ynow ; 
estward, to-warde, &c. „ ^ 

^ d ) Prepositional. *• 

First Vefriod^^ ;On-mfddum (amiSst), on-efen (anent), 
o\i-\weorb tacross^; on-geador (together),' (in vain), 
on-sundrum (asunder), on-eonnost- (in eynest), tb-middes 
(amidst), tb-weardes (towards), tb-goedere (tp^ether), ti^somne 
(together), qfer-eall (everywhere), cetgeede^’^ (together), be 
anfealdum (singly), •Sfc. ' *' 

^ r ^ 

Second PeriodT — Amidden (amid), amiddes, a-neaA 
(ni^), a-witSere (against), a^newist^ a-newest (fast by, 
near), rriht, Qnheh (on high),, alast, anewe, an-anriht, on 

• ' ‘ / 
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, • it 

2Ln’6er€ (against), ot^-sunder^ on o\cr (otherwise), on-idel^ 
in-idel, to-samen^ Uo-s'^mnCy to-gcedereSy togedere ; to-gode 
(gratuitously), overaly of lah (from below), of/eor, of feorren 
' (afar), of heh (from on • high), mid-rihte (rightly), atte histCy 
&c. 

Third Period.— aleftCy amiddCy amiddeSy in-middcSy 
anheyy on hky an hei%y on /lei^y abrody ahrcody onferruniy an 
even (at last), ana^t (to nought), to gedere, togedercy togedereSy 
overaly uppo.i hei:^, at aly at able (in all things = alles)y at allc 
ri^teSy anonri^teSy fo-ri^teSy upri^tcsy at arst, atte fulky ate hisiCy 
atte taste, atte best, ate verst (at first )f ctbidene, bydene 
(«= immediately), &c. 

Fourth Period. — Ahrood, a targe, afcr, aferre, antie^, in 
nietle, atnet (aaiid), on rounde, in myddes, in mydde ; in seme 
(together), on ri^t, on-wyde, to-geder, in-idel, ak^ at \e futle ; 
overthwart, endtofig':, endlonges, &c. 


III. Nijmeral. 

First Psriod. — /^ne (once), dninga, dn-unga (entirely), 
on-dn (continually, once iyr dX\),/or dn (f^r ever), on dne (at 
same time, together), (twicb), (between), ^riga, 

\riwa (thrice), &c. 

Second Period. — ulne, (encs, ehes, times, tweien, tweie, 
\r^esy at anes, at eanes, ansi\e ^oncc), anan, at'onaf^a tiva, 
a two, on twinnCy on p^e, betweonc % betivencn, bitwixen, to 
pan ane, to pan anes, for pe nanes, for pan me, &c. 

T nird Period. '—Ene, ones, enes, anes, twie, thrie, twyeSj 
thriesy anon ; in^an (continually), at one, at on, at ene, atwo, 
a pre, atwinne, asevene, hyttveyne, for p^ nones, o:c. 

Fourth Period.— oneSy twyes, iViries, twye, three, 
anoon, ato, in twOydn on, atone, at ene, after on,bytwenelfor 
pe nones, &c, • ^ 
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IV. Adverbs formed from Particles. 


First Per. Second Per. Third Per. Fourth Per. 


irft, eft 

eft 

eft 

eftc, ( 'ft 

eft, aft 

a;fler 

eftcr, aucr 

after 

.afire, after 

after 

ajftcrward 

efterward (adv. 

efterward 

— 

afterward 


c\: prep. ) 

efter]>an<;re 

_ 

after that 

j'foft.an 

— 

nevereft 

— 

never aftev 

) wi‘5’-.X‘ftan 


■ — 

— 

— 

] bt'-tcflan 

bi- 0 cften. 

— 

baft 

abaft 

i 

1)1, bij; 

ba:ftan 

1)1, be 

by, bi, be 

by, be 

by 

— 

— 

— 

for- by 

past, near 

fore 

fore 

fore 

— 

bcft)re 

— 

forn-on, forn-an 

— 

— 

— 

foran 
j bo-foran 

(as before) 
for cn 
bi-foren, 

bivoreu, 

beforn, by- 

before 

1 ** 

bivoien 

biforen, 

fore, biforen 

( 

1 to-foran 


byforc, 
befoi a 


(here)' o- fore 

t wiS'foyn 

— 


— 

f 

' — 

avorewa-d 


— 

forw ard •'» 

forS 

for'«, vb.« 

fo.tft, vorlh 

forth 

forth 

— 

f<)r'<S-rihlc 

— 

— 

forth-right 

— 

foiif- ward 

forf?-w'ard 

_ - . 

forward 

__ 

— : 

forth-with 


before 

— 

swire-foT?5 

— 

— 

neck -forth 

— 

fo’--to, for-lc, 

forlQj^fort 


until 


vortc 

'aer-for]) 





_ — 

^ 

f()rfy})at 

her-forJ> 

— 

— 

— 

— 



until 

geo, in 
geond 

— - 

— 

r 

r 

5 ond 

,l)e-5cnde. 

bi5onde 

beyon'^ 

her ^ 

5 eondwadfl 
her, lieiv 

bi- 5 onde, 
bi-3unde 
yondward 
her, h ro 

t)i 30 Tfr’en 

her, iiere 

here 

hidrr, 

hider 

Ipder, huder 

hitl.r 

hither 

hidres 

— <7 

hiaerward 

t 


hitherward 



Fj ksr Pkk. 

hinan, 
hcoyane, 
heonanc, 
• liconone, 

hLH>na 


%^\nVRRBS> , 

# • /• 


Secois^r Per.% 7'iiiri) Vek. Fourth Per. 


heonne % hciinc, 

• 

’ hcnncn, hence 

hcnnes 

neneft, 


Iicnnes, 

•• 

liciine, hen, • 

, 

hennu.->, 


hejinisjhens 


4T7 


— 

/heVe* 

hehen hejien 

fA hejien fro hennes 

hcnco 

1 

\hej)en-waii^l 

henecfoilh, 

hencefor- 

ward 

from hence" 

• — 

heuiinenor?>, 

hennofor<V 


hencehutli 

hindan, • — 

hinder, 
hiiidwcard 

hind ware! » hindeward 

hindward 

l)ehindan 

iihinden 

l>k'hynde bdiinde 

behind 

hwa;t (what) 

nicsthwct 

(alniist), 

a 1^0 wat se 

alhuet (until), 
ney-wat 
«(ift;aily) 


* 

'as soon as) 


» 

— 

inoiiilivvat 


nfflny-what 

hwar, hwier 

hwer, wfcr, wl>*re,*\\eio vvlier, wore 

winter, wheel e ^ * 

wliere 

— • 

_ 

dies wei — 

jilse where 

• 

ichwer 


eachwherft 

hwsedcr. 

hwuder 

wyder, * diuTer, 

whillier 

hwitler. 


whidev » w liere 

* 

hwyder 




_ 

whiderwanj 

Vv hidei w a’id * — 

whitherward 

— 

ellcswhider. 



dbewhere 

■ 

dies hwar 

• • • 

m 


other hwar 



hwanan, 

wonene, 

hMMiene, 

wanne, whoni §s, 

whcA, fiorn 

hwana, 

wheSen wiTens.from hence * 

;,ej^hwo- 

whehen 

' > wheiiiics 


nene 

V 

9 


1 

whe^Mwavd 


w’hence-ward 


e55whjer, 

ouwhar 0 ’v:^diar, 

anywhere, 

ahwyCT, 

aihware, 

M>whtye, 

^ • a> where 

every whei e 

gehwXi* 

owhar, | 
uwher, • 



ihwe^ ' 




\ 

nouv, nowhnr 

nowhere 

E £ 



I' 
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Second^ Pj;k. ’ 

PhTRO PER.f 

Fourj'^h Per. 


sekl-hwonne 

seldhwomic, 
seMen, 4'elde, 

selden, selde 

b<j|lde 

seldom 

, 

sclduni 



' 

in 

in 

in, yn 

in • 

in ,j 

innmi 

inno 

inne, ine 

ine 

in 

hiniian 

liinncn, binne, 

] line, an inne 

bin 

— 

within 

— 

inwafdfei 

— 

— 

inward, 

within 

wiiVinnan 

wi<^iiincn. 

wi)>innen. 

wi)>inne, 

within , 

• 

wiiVinnc, 

inwiM 

wi|)ini,e, 

inwi|> 

inwi)) 


mill 


n-id 

— 

with * 

iiiidcallc 

midallc 

midalle, 

wi|>alli 

wi|>al 

withal, 

altogether, 

wholly 

n\<Vir, iiifUcr 

ncoWer, nife 

fieftcr 

nefter 

neither 


nc(5an 

— 

— (• 

from beiicalb 

bc-ji) i>an 

bin often, 

benejic. 

binejien. 

beneath 

bine3en, 

*l)ineaften, 

biiieoft'e 

bine pen, 
bin'/j>e 

binepe, 

bebepe 


nco^5ewar^ 

ncot?ei-ward, 

ne)>ewarde 

— 

— 

nether-ward 

ni'i 

nu 

now, 11 ou 

now 

now 

on 4 

on 

on 

on 

on 


of 

of 

of 

of ' 

swa 

swa, sw/>» &o, be 

swa^sa, s(ji. 

bo, se 

so ^ 

cal-swa 

alswa, alswo, ‘ 

alswa, also, 

also, als, as 

as 


also, albc, ats 

t 

alsa, alse, 
^asc, als 



swylce (as if) swilce 

‘ — 

. — 

— 

to 

to, te 

to , 

to 

to 

MVMB • A. 

foito, forte.. 


— 

for* to 


, (befeye infin.f 


. 

___ 1 

* f 

everAe fr-iver-lo, 
cver^is yet) 





never-te — „ 

(never as yet^ ‘ 

never-to * 

f 

n 

K 

— 

It 

til and fra 

til and fio 

to and fro 

jiiLT 

per, par^^^ijr 

9 

per, |iere. 

l)ert, liare. 

ihLre 


J*er, it.o 

Jier, jiar, 

' fbore 

• 

Jjaeder, ^idcr 

|>ider 

*))ider, {.uder 

pider 

thither 

inclerw» d 

|)iderward 

liiderward 

)>ider}vard 

thitherward 

biderw/ ardcs 



/ ' 

thitherward 



i» 


11 ^ . ADj^’ERliS 

First Per. Second Per. TJhird Pe^. Fourth Per. 

|»anon, ponon Jionene, * ])anne, J)ennes thence 

• ])anene, ])anne ])annene • • 

jr ))anne, pcTine ])anne, }>enn<=% ])enne, ])anne jiennes, then 
* ^ • Jienne, pan, , 
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nutJa 


pa, po 
pepen, 
pepenfore 
nupe, nijjien 


pjes (so, very) pes 
t<S pam, topon — 
(s», very) 


pus 

purh 


under 

iip^ 

ufan 

ufanan 

bufan 

dbufan 


wi5-ufan 
on- ufan 
ufan-ward 
ufeweard 
cal m£i6st 
ofer 
lit, lite 

( butan 

ymb-iitan 

litan-^mb 

utan-3m‘‘A 


pus 

^ purh, purch 
pureh 
thurh-ui 
un^er 

up It 

upwardes* 

upward 


ovenan — 

buven, buve buve ^ '• < 

abufen,,bibufen aboven, 

^ above, 

abuve^ 


pen 

pa, po po than 

pepen pepen, •pien thence 

-r- — • thenceforth 

noupe noupe now, now 

then 


pus, pous pus thus"* 

porh, porgl? ^ porgh through 

purf ' pwrgh, porow through 

— — thoroughout 

under * under, undre under 

— from undre •from under 

up * up up 

— ^ — tupward 

-Ji — upward 

above 
abo^e 
above 
above 


wi® 

wi®er 


uvewar 

1 

over 

% ut, ute, uten 
utwardes 
abepten, abu- 
ten, ^)^te 

— I 

wiC'Uleft, 

• uten-wi®,» 
ute-wi® 
wi® 


wip and wit> 


ovenward 

almest 


o^er 

out 


abouten, 

aboute 


wipr«aten, 
wipoute, 
^i^ith 
wip 


buve 
abovg, ' 
aboven 


• almost 
over 
out, 

\boute\i*, ♦ 
aboulb 


wdpouten, 

wip^iut, 

oU^with^ 

» 

* wiper 

(opposite) 


above 
above 
above* 
upward 
almost 
over 
*out IP 
outward 
about • 


without 


against 
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Iner-abutan 

Jiter-abaten, 

per-aboutc .. 

't 

thereabout 


]>er-aU«teh 

Jicer-binnen 

C 


therewithin 

-I- 

J)X‘r-bi, jKJi-bi 

perbi * 

< 

thereby 

|Ker lefter'* 

per (par), 

per-after 


thereafter 


-sefter, par- 
after 

C 

per ney. 

r 

there nigh 



J»er neih « 
per-afterward 

1 

thereafter 

— 

— 

per biside 


■ t there beside 

* l)i<:r-innc 

por-inne, 

per-inAe 


therein 

* 

Vivr-mid 

her-inne, 

« ^ • « 
per-aiiinne, 

per-an, prin % 
per-mide, 

1 

jiermid 


« 

fherewilh 

iJifr-of 

par-mid 

|>er-of, per-offe; 

per-of 

t 

V 

^ thereof 

l)cer-on 

^ por-offen 
pron, pscr-on, 

f 

per- on 

thereon 

kOr-td 

par-on, pron 
*per-to, por-til 

pertT), ^ler-til 

i ^ 

L 

s 

thtM’eto 

}>jl!?r-t6geanes J)er-a 5 cn, 

per-teyenes 

thereagaiiisl 


))jCt ufan 


])fLT-ute 


•pxT-wiO t 


|)ar-to- 3 eines, , 
])ar-to-yeynes , • ^ 
|)ei-oicn, — 

per-ufcnan 

t>er-ofcr perover 

]wjr-jiiJon ]|p^u]^on «' 

J)ar-vorc, •^t?er-forc, 

})cr ( pa'r)- fore ]^er-vort; 

|)or-uten^ ^er-oul, 

|)er-ute, * };ar-oute 
» J?ar-utc , 

])f»r*butcn, — 

])cr-|)urh, 0 J)er-|)rogh 

f*.r-^urh 

))ar-v^i(5 ])er-wi]> 

[»or-wi'S , * 

J>ar-wy|; al }>er-t;srij^l 
|)or-unilcr « * — 

^ J)LT-under •’ 

])or-fraf fcr-fra, ther-fro, 
Her-frfim 


-i 


>er-uppc, 

J^riippe 

|?er-at 


■» 

% therugon 
ther^t 


} 

fiierupon 


thcieabovc 

€ 

fjiereover 

thereupoii 

therefore 

thereout 


thcrewilhout 

therethrough 

therewith 

therewithal 

theAMindcr 

tiierefrom 

Iherc-upon 

thereat 
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First Per. 

Second Per. 

Tnr^DPER. Fourt h Per. 

— 

• 

per-anunfter, 
}>or-under • 

* • 

• — — • 

• 

Ihcrciinder 

• 


jjcr-imong, ^ 
per-amcig, 
l)()r-niong 

|)eramong — 

there among 

— 


— • 

])ar-into — 

thereinto 

— 


— 

j)er-to-forc — • 

theretofore 




IP 

toward that 

Iicr-xftcr 


hcr-cftcTi, * 

hcr-bi 

hcr-after herafter 

hereafter 

— 


ner-mi(l 

« 

hcr^iiid. — 

hci-\\ij» 

herewith 

• 



her-of, -olTf 

her-of , herof^ , ^ 

hereof 

— 


her on 

her-on heron 

herttjn 

— 

• 

her- fore 

her-for. • , hcrfvrc 
her-fore 

here fore 



her- to* 

. 

hereto 



lu#-ut 

hci^out — 

hereout 



her-wiiVinncn 

hci-inne hcrin 

» herein 

— 


her-l)urh* 

— — 

here- through 



vvhar-inc, 

wai-ine 

hucM'-j^ne whcrin 

• wherein 

• 

— 


quor-at 

— • • — 

whereat 

— 


whrcron 

hiicr-?ri,^ -- 

hilfer-on » 

whereon 

- 

• 


hucr-of, w’liefof 

whar-of 

whcBCof 

— 


hw cv-wii 5 # 

iuer-nSde, whciMitJi 
hwarwi^ • 

wherewith • 

. 


hwar-to, 

h\ver-lo 

• -- 

whereto 




hwar-fore 

- ’ * ^ wh'irfore 

wherefore 

— 


hvvar-|)uruh * 

■ — 

wherethrough 



— 

huer-l ^ — - 

m w'hereby 





hucr-onder •- 

wllPi eunder 

— 



hucr-opi)e • “ ‘ * t 

^whereupon 

hwi ne 


hwi nP* 

quin, quine, — • 

* wlune 

0 iliat » 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

I. Prepositions Pnjper. 

First Per. Second Per. Third Per. FoufTH Per. 


after, aft 

after, aftcre, 

after 

aftre, after 

after 


after, efter 




— 

eflerward 

— 

— , 

C 

baft an, 

baftan, biaften. 

r 

baft • 

behind, after 

be-aftan 

haflen, bieften 



wi?S-ieftan, 

« > » 

• — 

— 

behind 

and 

— 

1 — 

— 

with, in 

at 

at, at, et*” * 

at * 

at 

at* 

bi, be 

bi, by, be 

bi, by, be 

bi, by, be 

by 

for, fore 

fore, for, vor 

•for, vor, fore for, vor - 

for 

foian 

fpren, for-bi 

— ♦ 

forbi 

before 

at-foran 

at-, et-foren, 

atvore 

— ^ 

before 

bi-foran, 

biforen 

byforen, 

bifoni, 

before 

be-foran 

* 

bifftref* 

before, 


* 


bivore 

beforn, 





beforen 


on-foran 

aforen 

— , 

afore 

afore 

to-foran 

toforc, I/oforen 

tofore, lovore to fore 

before 

wiSf-foran* » 

• 

— 

— ' 

before 


forth (aci'v.) , forl^e (prep. — without-forth fcffth = forth 

= J^evond) outside from (in 

•* of) Shakspcare) 

— • — u ~ even-forth, according 

g cm -forth, to the ex- 

* , ferforth tent of 

fram from, vrom from from from 

frommard v— — % * froward froipward 

— • fro, fra ‘ fro, fra fro, fra from 

giond, g;eond geonc]^ f-ond, *^eond * — ^ through, after 

. gondv: 

(fram)geon- — — ^ — from beyond 

dan / t ' 

be-geond, bi3ende, «bi3onde, be3onflf*, over, Ly 

be-geon- ^bi3onden * bi5end^ bi5onAir. beyond 
dan ^ 

wii 5 -geondan — ^ 4 « — \ ^ ~ beyond 

be-hcQpan — » ___ r V ' ^ this side of • 

be-hindan bihinden U.^hynde l>elfynde behind 

in in, innen inne, ine iif * in 

innan f iniiif, innan — ’ — '• in, within 

d 


/ 
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h-innan binnen„binc, ^ ffin ^ 
binne •• 


wiS'innan wi])innen,* 

*• wipinne^ 


wypinne 


ward • 
mid 

on-injlldcn 


neoSan • ' 
be-neot?an binoope, 

► bine pen, 

binupen 

under-neoSan undernepe 
of of 


in-wi^ 

inne midde- amidward 


withinne, 
withal, 
in witli 


mid mid, >vitb 

amiddcs, — . ‘I't' middle 

imyd, • of 

imyddes 

» beiiealh 

^incpc, benepc ^ beiiealh , 

benepe 

• » ^ % 

iinderne^pc undernepe undcrnealh 


oh on., o, an, a on, an, a 

on innon ^ • 

inne on an inne • 

up + on up urj, an uppe upon 

• 

6«,dty in apet = 0 ?i pmt ^ 

to to,alto(unlo)to 

til (Northum- til li^ • . 

brian) • ^ 


on, an, a 


ui>on, • 
in upon 


from, off 
on, in 

within, into 
within, into 
ii]»on ^ 

until, unto 
to, foi\ •• 
Jo 


forte (forto) 


on-ufan 


into « • 

intil 

buuen, bouc, 
bufen, buue 
a-bufen 


oven an, 
jyenen. 
ovenon 


ofer, over 


^iito* un^o imto 

forte, vort, •» — , 

. intf inio. f irit" , 

intil, ^ Until iiAii; until into, until 

— •, buue alcove 


above* ^bove, 

aboven, aboven 
llliounc, • 

oboven • 

— % , 


an-oue-ward, 

^an-oiyward 


above, over 


fiom above 
•upon, over 

• • 

at the top of 


over, abnv(‘ 


— ^ r * , 



424 ENGLISH ACCIDENCE Arr. 


First Per. 

Second 

THiRf'pER. Fourth Per. 

4 It -over,, at- 
• above 

beyond, 

above 

lip (adv.) 

np . 

up, op, up < 

up ' 

uppan 

uppan,' uppen, 

upc, up, upq up 

up (up6n, on) 

on-iippan 

upen, uppe, 

• upjio, uppon 

op, ope 4 

' i 

an-iippe, on- 
u])pc, an- 
il ppon 

« 

upon 

un(fer 

nndci 

under * 

under under 

— 

an under 

— aniinder 

under 

utan 

ute 

out, oiu-of out 

out of, from 
out 

but an (=be- 
utan) 

buten, bate ' 

bute, bole, biite, but, bol but, out of, » 
without, 

, exQcpt 

on-biitan 

abiitan ’ 

abfite, aboute,boiite, 

about, 

a-biitan 

abulen 

oboutc about e . 

around 

wiS-utan 

wi<Miten, 

wu’V-ute, 

utwijs 

ntewip, 

vviVulan 

vvithouten wilhouien, 
withoutc,* withoute, 

oiitwith outwitb 

« • 

vy’thout 

yfiiD-utan 

— 

-- — 

about, round 

' utan-ymbe 

4 


about 



ute ovei ' — 

(above) 


— 

•]jjirh-iit * 

thorgh out thiir 50 Ut 

throughout 

wii'J t 


with with 


— . 

for5-wi?S . *• 

for|>-wil)' ' - «• 

forthwith 

wi??er(againsl) — 

— * ' 

— 

‘yuibe, ymb, 

' en'ibc, emb 

^uiiibcn, eiiibc, 
unibe 

cni» )e, uiuhc, unibc (abput) around, about 
uniby-inoijg uni - only as 
(about, prefix to 

round about) verbs 

|mrh 

))uih, )rnrch, 

• purch 

, 4 

jHirh, |)on , thtirgh, 

' juir;, jairf thor 5 , 

thorgh, 
thorow 

through r 



Jjoru-oul ,— 

; • 

throughout 

■ u. 


^ The Michlle E. (tnic = without, except, . '' ‘ 

, " 111 the Second jieiivid 7 fjV/ often Mj^nifies from^ /y, and has aho the 
sense of our wilh. In ll/e Ih'pd and Vourl^.^ ^-'riods it takes altogether 
the ]»lace o(,the older midj In the Eirst*^puiod = with, opposite, 
against, fpom, beside, along, &c. 
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II. Compound F4epositi^ils. 


^ First P^. Seconp Per. 
cac (in arldi- ek, cc (ad^) 
tion to) 


(«> Substantive. • 

Third Per. FoiTrth f*ER. 


ck, ckc (adv.) ckc, ck (adv. ) eke 


to-eacan 


on -gen, 
•on-gean, 
a-gean, 
a^en 


to gegnes, 
to-gencb, 
to-geanes, 


ge-mang, 

op-gcmaii| 

on-mang, 

a-niang, 


be-noiiV^in 

l)C-eastan 

l)e-westai)j 

bc-siVt!?an 


bc-hftalfe 


to-eke (adv.),* 

herteke (adv.) 


thereto 

teke (adv.), 
tekani('idv. ) 


» 

% 

a5cn, .^3100, 


bn-^ein, • 

g.iyn, azen, 

against. 

on-3ien, 

a-cin, 

a3ens, 

towards 

• on-5»enes. 

a^eyiT, 

a3eines. 

(opposite) 

5:en,,an3en, 

rftain. 

ayens, 

. • 

a3en, 0300, 
a3eines, 

a ^aine, 
ogain, • 

aseinst, 
ayAs*t • 

• 

a5enes, 

a saines, , 



yeynes 

ayen^ • 

* 



ayans, aye 


over again.st 

• 

$ 

avoreye, • 

— 


•ir'orye, 



* 

(against, 



• 

towards) 



to-3enc, 

tojvnc^;, 

lo-ajcns ^ * 

against 

to-3enes, 

to-3eincs, 

to5ens 



to-3eine. 




to-ycyncs, 


0 


iinreng, imong, 

among, 

amoftg, 

an^ojig. 

r, amang. 

omang, 

amonges, amongst 

among,. 

# amanjjcs, 

iinangV 

imi»oy5es. 


bin long. 

• 


iinaiig ^ 

umbe- 1 




In csten 
biwesten 


mong 

b}Tiorlh I 
by este 
fty we‘^e 
by soujjc ^ 
bysyde, 
bysidcs 


bi-side, 

bismes 
bihalf ^)iha;lvcs, * — J 
biha]ves 


by i^orlh 
by cste 
by weste 

• — 

bysid'A _ 
by.jdes 




north of 
east of 
west f)f 
S()!l{h of 
beside, 

bLhides , 
• 

besides (on 
this side 
of), on be- 
halfuf 
instea»l of 


— — 'di^liide of 

» • 

^ In the provincial, dialects ^wA^hesoiith^ be ivesf^ &c. In "the 
vS^cond period these fj^rms are also used adysrbially. 
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^.NGLISII ACCIDENCE 


APP. 


First Per. SE(:oNrl"*’KR. T^iRdPer. Fourth Per, 


a-dun 

adun, dun 

d mn 

dou'.i - 

down, adown 


])urh dynt 

thorgh dynt 

— 

by dint of 


(v’ith g»-n.) 

of, with 
dynt of 
be wey of 


by way of 

on-lyfte 

o-loflc (adv.) 

alofte (adv. ) 

alofte 

aloft (Shak- 

(adv.) 

— ■ 

toppe (above) — ^ 

speare) 

rer 

{h) Adjective. 

er, ar, or 

•» 

er, ere, or 

ere, before 

feor 


— 

— 

far from 

unfeor 


-- 

— 

not far frt.iii 

gehendc 

ihciide 

Kendc (adv. ) 

hende, ende 

handy to, 

(cp. O.Sax. 



pear to 

al-handum 
at hand) 
neah 

f 

neh 

fiey 

^y5* nygh H 

nigh, nigh to 

near 

< — 

4 

ner, nerre 

nearer, nearer 

nehst 

njP'^A, 

next,' nest 

next ( = next 

to, near, 
near to 
next, next to 

rt 

neah -hand’ 


ne*hand 

to) 

ner bond 

near 

(nearly) 

neawiste 

aneowe.'^te, 

_ - 

_ 

by, near 

1 

to-wearcl 'V 

ancouste 

Coward, 

lowa,”d 

toward 

toward 

to-weardes 

tourvard 

V 

towardes 

towards 

— ,1 

adune-ward o 

1 — 

< 

down 

— 

after-warti 

I 

f^aniward 


after 

from -ward 

frommard,’ 

fromward 

from 


fromword, 

iTraward 

% * 
^:pward 


f 

(upwards of) 

wana 

Vane,i ')i. wane. 

, — 

— 

minus 

and-lang, 

awand 

on-Jongen, 

endelong , 

along 

along 

ond-long, 

an-long, 

end»''ang 

cnde*'ong 



inlangcs 


endelonges 

r 

ge-long, pre- 

ilwig, ilong, 

along (on) 

along (ofij 

all 'long of, 

ceded by 

}ncccd<(jlt by 


« 

a^ong of 

l)rcp. on 



. — 1 


W* „ 



^ In the Second period weVmd to^vanics (ady.) = about to come, 
future ; J’hakspeare uses tor^tard in the same s6nse^ 
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PREPOSITIONS 
First l*Ek. Sexond Per. yniRi^PER. F^Jrth Per. 


on middan 

on nacftlei^,^ ^ 
imidde^ 


amid 

on-mijjSiim 

amidden, 

amydde,' 

Smyddis, amid, amidst 


amiddcf 

amid. 

amyddes, 


amiaeward 

• 

mydde, 

amidw'ard 

amiddes 

to-middcs 

A 

in l>e middes 
of 

in |>e middis in the midst 
?f of 

on-middelt 

W 

• 

in tnydil in (he mi<!dle 

of, in |>c of, by the 

myddylif* of middle of 
amcl, ymel,* amid 
omell, • * 

J.)e-twih, 

bitwihan, 

bclifex. 

bitwixc, bclwi\l 

be-tw%oh, 

bituhhen, 

bitwftr. 

■ betwixen, 

. bctwuh, 

bituhhc, 


betwixt, 

betuli 
(belviihs, • 
betweohs), 
betwcox, 

T)itwi«an, 

bitwixc, 

bitwixcn, 

bitVixie, 

ft 

bytwyste 

betwux, 

bifwix 


• •• 

a-twixt 

(Sp^mscr) 

be-tweonuin, 

biiweonen, 

bytW(Sne 

/ ^ • 

betwen, •l)elween • 

J>ytwcne 

be-twynum 

bitwine, 

4dtwene, 

bitwenen 

•efene, efne 

lefne (upon, 

enlie, efne, 

e^n, c\eijjy 

(adv. ), 

nefne, 

nemnc 

(except), 

to-emnes, 

to-efnes 

(alcAig, 

evenly) 

even with f, 

ara^^mn, 

&c. (adv.) 

» 

on-efn, < 

on efn (adv. 

oncncc, 

aliens,® jjnent 

on-emn 

•iff La3. ), 

anente. 

♦anenti.s, ^ • 


anundcs, • 

, anende 5 

anemptis, 


nnoiiL, onoi.. 
^^n-oiide, 

* onefent • 

, » 

anentisi, 


• . 

ancynst, 

a^en€k: 


* O.N. d a Ime/Rfh*; S\ww emillcm. 

- Anon /r?=cven ^cf {anem in the Third period) ; ci>. • 

“ Alle (h)iB cly|>es casie of eferichon * 

Anon -W^egends of Holy Kood^ pp. 55. 
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4 28 ENG US IT A CCIDENCE 

1 


First Per. 

Second 

Third PERf 

Fourth 1‘er. 


— 


? 

for'[> 

according 

to 

— 

— “ 

— 

evenefor]) ^ 
(iidv- ) 

according 

to 

on-fiest 

.onfest, onfasl, 
anfest, faste 
hi 


faste by 

fast by 

— 

su))]»he, si}j])e 

siiJ)J>e, si|»c 

si))e, sin sen 

.since 

iSwyrs, 

])wcr-t-ut 

— 

-7- 

atli \vart , 

Wwirlies, 
tVvveorh, 
fVvver, 
on Iweorh 
(adv.) 

(O.N. |)verl) 



thw.rrt 

— 

— 

over|)w’ert 

1 

over |)wart 

athw'art, 

thv^ait 

— 

})wcrtover 



athwart 

- - 

onward 


- '/ 

in.stead of 

— 

inward 

1 


within 


' CONJUNCTTQNS. 



I. 

Prpnpminal. 


First Per. 

Second Per. 

Tiiiri) Pi^.r. 

Fourth Per. 

and, ond 

and 

and 

and 

and, 

ini. 

rf.' 

now, n/^w 

now 

now 

ne.. ne 

no...ne'» 

ne...r? 

'nc ..ne 

neither.. 

cac, cc 

ck, eke, ok 

eP, eke 

eke, cche 

also, eke 

ac, ach, ah 

ah, auh, cc, 
ach, ok 

ac 

ac 

but 

swa 

swa, so, sua, 

swo 

sa,'*swa, sa, 

so 

so , 

so 

eal-swa 

^alswl, akswo, 
also, alse, 
ise * 

also, al.s>va, 
,sikse, as:; 

as, also 

also, a.i 

— 

sum ’ 

som, sum 

som, sum 

as 

swahwier*swa whaer-swa 

wher-as 

wheras 

whereas 

swylce 

swulc, alse, 
ase 

— 

0 

as if 

gif 

5if, jinf, j’ef 

sif, yif 

5 if, if 

if 

«)r 

))i t 

pi 

— 

lhcrefi»re 

diVy (fte) 

— . 

■ - , . f 


.so much 1 


...as 


^ Evenfti became cvena dtTute in laier writers ; ; sed as an adv. 
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First Per. Second^Per. yniRBPKR. F|)|rth Per. 



lest, ia)Sle 

fcslc, !<isU* 

lest 

lest 

•ftyl.es 'fte 
‘ftcliiste 5 e 

•ftLL'S 

— • 


• 

• 

so far, thus 


• 



whertby 

— 

pes 

— 

— 

*therefoi e 

fton, ftonne 

|)ncnne, ]»anne 

panne, pan 

panne, pan 

then 

'ft’onnc 

jjeune, 

j)onne 

|)cn», jjanne, 

penne, • 

ponne • • 

penne, panne, pan, pen 

than, since 

• ■ 

J)onne, pan 

ten 

• 

als, bot 

than 


pa/po 

po, J)a 

pa, ])a • 

then • 

ftu l)a 

pa, 1)0 

po ^ 

Pj^ Pli 

when that 

JSeaU 

]»a‘h, ])ah, 

lies,- pel, pof 

])OU3, J)ogh, 

nevcrtheles*') 

• 

poh, pell, 

• , 

, peigh,'pei 

though 


paih, pauh, 
l)eih|*|>eyh 

• 

alle poughe 

although 

sw.iftcah poh-swa-poh 


nevertheless 

•ftanon * 

4 ’ " 


(though) 

thence 

#’ft'ar, ftar ft’ier per, p.er pa‘r 

•per 

])er, 

^here, wh^re 

— i>er-foie, 

perfoie 

porfoie 

ihercfftre 

par- fore 

• • 


• ^ • 

ftendeii pende 

• 

0 -• 

— 

wdiilst « 

for fty I 

for thy 

jof thy 

therefore 

• 

• 

1 


• * {J/?N thy is 
• used by* 

f 

® f 

i * 

Spense?) 

■ftjit pat, pet 

|>et, pat.,.U 

pat, at 

that, in order 

* 

t 

• 

• 

• that, on * 
purjiosc 
that 

it-r (ft.at) tor, er, ar, ^ 

ai\ or. Cl 

ar, er, or 

ere, or (evei) 

;(‘r ftatn ‘ftiet ar pan, ei juin 

cFpan 

erthen* 

ere that 

ar ‘ftani fte * 

• 0 * 

erst then,^ 

9 

« 


••ar that* 

• 

i#.**pat 

after that 

Sflei th.at 

.after • 

• - ' ■ — 

^ — 

— 

* during, whilst 

bnoren pat 

Vifoie ]*at 

before Jiat 

before, afore 

— i^.1ong pat 

— • . 

— 

while that 

but an (ft’al), *bute, buten • 

biite, bote, 

but^ bot 

but, 


hi'iUtn Jjute^U 1% l)utthat . 

-» ** noi>iit, only 

- • •no bot m 

• but- 5 ff, but sif biit..Tif 

• but-cif# % (unless) 


buti jif , 
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First Pkr. Sec<wi 


/mCfJSff ACCIDENCE 


) lit. 


hi iVani |)e 
for ffan Sait, 
for '(^on Se, 
for Warn We, 
for Wan We 


for Iron* pat, 
for |>on 
for pi pat, 
lo-for, 
forpi 

for ■ ' 


Third Per^ Fourth Per. 
bi piVt ' ’oi^pat ' ' 

— “? 
for p^-t, for for because 
tirat. forthi 
that^ 


for 


for , 
for al 


mid Warn We, 
mid We 
nefnc, 
nemne, 
nymWc 
\Tt . 


' fra pat 
ipat pat 


of Won 
( = syWan, 
s'nce) 

siWWan 

. ( =>■ siWWam 
W£El) 


a pc:,'^ 

forlo, forte, 
vortc, fort, 
pat, wat ^ 
of pat (when, 
■•that) 

on5a;n pdt . 
seoWWen 


from pat, 
fram bat 


al Iiiiet, 
fort, forte 


>c|»|k:, sen 


sipen, sip, 
si pens; sinsj 
sin Pat 


wiW 

Uo 


, — frapat fropat ^ 

til pat lUle, til, to 111, unto, to 

forte pat") forto, forU 
forW pat, J- ~ , 

forti' r ^ . 

Won pe wiW pon pe, ' \,wip pe pat , with thdt 
wip pail-pe *' wip yatt ^ 

Wan) Wtct to pan pat — ' — ‘ i 

Se »a;t ■ . - 

fSj Wait V '% 


Ai*p. 


until, by that 
by this that, as 
because, that, 
s seeing that, 
therefor© * 
{for that^ 
for because, 
are archaic) 
for^ because 
for all (not- 
y/ithstand- 
ing) 

for and (and,, 
moreover) 
since, firm 
that (time) 
in that 
w'ith that 
* ‘When, while 
unless 


until 


against 
since, sith 
, that 
(Spenstr), 
sithens 
(lb.), 

sitheiice, 
since that 
(Shaksp.) 
since 
till, until 

until, till that 

provided 

to the end that 



CONJUNCTIONS 




First Per. Second Per. ^hird Per. F^Jrth Per. 


|mrh | 7 at^ 

}»urh J)at Jjat 


wijjoji4cn unless that, 

. except, 

• • without 

l)ur5 |)at through that 
|mr3 |)at ])at, , 
ther thur5 
bat (because 
thil) ^ 

— • besides that, 

— not withstand 

1 ing that 

by |)C cause because that 
]>at, because; * 

l«t • 

for because fo; because 
•Jxit (vulgar) 

iu>])iit,nobut except that, 

3if, but except, ex- 

cepting that 

save that, «af save, save 
only that only that 

— .j ^ving, unless 

— Aether... ojt* 


— Ifnd 

— both... and 

ytkltoj^, ya both... and 
bol>e...and 

56 ^she) 0 /^ evt^ti, yeq,^ 
* • nay, nay 

even, ay 
set yot 

, what... what, what... what 

what.. •what* what... and what... and 
• what, what 

, ...and* ^ 

wenne, whan, w^n, wi^ne, whan, when, when, 
wh^ne, huen ,;^'I!hn that w hen so, 

^Jine (Jjonne • , * when at, 

• Inline) • whensoever 

hw^ hiier, hw^r wAer, hucr, wher, whar where 

.swa huer ^ whar* • 

— ^ ware so, — ^ ^ ♦ wheresi^ 

hwaere-sv^ , ** 

war-s^^, ^ "I? # • 

wer-Jwa, , 

wrtoer*«wa-sc, • 

VifixT-sdim • 



• 


• 

• ' • 

• 

— 



• 


• 

• 


• 

I-,- 


_ 


• 

• 

m 

save 

— 

• 

^n U'sse 

sam...sani. 

s‘T. 11 ,. sam 

— 

same... same 


fie 

- 

• >'! 

9 

ge ..ge 

ge., ge 


ge...and 

ga Jla...ga pa 

-- 

• 

ge 

Se . • 

5e • 

git, §et 

set, seite 

•• 

3et ' 

hwet...l^vet 

wat...\fat. 


hwonne 



432 n.NGLlSH ACCIDENCE 

\ ' ^ L ^ 

IT Per. Secont>I-ku. Third Hr. Kourtii Per. 


AVP. 


First 


w1ir-by 


/ < 


— whuflcr 
swa-hwider- wiuU'r-swa 

swa 

— wodcr J)at 
hvviiitVer. . . |)e wLc j>er. . .oper, 

whether.. J)e 


whcr-wilh^ 
war ]>oru 

whitler 

whider-ever 


h waiter... 
o'WSe, ' 
o'5i5e...o^'2Sc 

swa-ffeah- 
hwajflere 


j>c 


:(t!?or (;iL‘Ser) 0 ‘der . . . oiSer 
• ■ oWe ' 


ndiiyor.. ne 


<,whcri.l:)y that, whereby, 

/ w^herefore, whcrefoie 
that 

— where-with 

— where- * ' 

through 

whider whither 

— . whithersoever 

— whither that 
whether ..or, rvhether...oi;, 

w her, . . wher whether, 
or whetf'er 

— whether. . or 


|‘ogh-quel)cr ihd'iuether nevertheless, 


ieg^ier . . . ge, c^tScr . 50, 

:eg‘ 3 ores ' ivWer...antl, 

‘ "C «wj|jer.,.and, 

bo^e...and 


Ihogh-- 

whether 


yet 

either .and botli . and 


— ^ ey|>er...or, 

‘ cJ?er..,or 

oper.. or o|>cr...or 


either... or, 
either, or 
else 

cither... or 


o|)er 

neo‘<yer . ne, 
neoSer ..na 
iiowJ)cr...ne 


el>er...or either... or 

cyK*r...or, either... or 

or..^ni];her 
or..l'6r or... or 

o|;cr, or o|;c. , or or 
no|)cr^ ne, « nei]>cr ..ne, nciUn^r.. nor 
non ]ier . . . ne no))er . . . ne, 

' ney])er...ne 

— nou[;eT^..ne, ' neither... 

nej^er...*' neither, 

' nej^er, . nor...noi, 

neiper... 
neij>er ‘ .* 


* See Adverub. 
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P^iRST Per. Second Pi^. Third Per.^ Fourth Per. 
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iin...suii^ sum... sum 


sum. ..sum 


bcgen ^ . . .and ba?Je. . .fmd, 

• • 'ba.a.and 

‘A rest . . . er%t . .^siH^en, 
sjjfi'^yan...a;t ct nexten 
nextan (rare) 


som...s»fti, 

•som...and 

som 


som...sdin, one (some)., 
oon... some,* 

ano|)er, • one... 
oon... and another 

oon^ other... 

ol)cr.i.oper, some, 


hope... and 


onf..o|>er, 

bothe...and 


fn^...si[)|)en first... and 


on ^fne * 
eornostlice 
for Son 
suSlice 


witodlice 


(siphe) 

first... after, 

, !..eft, 
...after- 
ward, 
...after l>at, 
...ferthei^ 
more, 
...als(^^ 
...lhanncf 
...than, 
...finally 

•III. Adjectfve (Adverbifil^. 

an rofne 


one... other 
both... and 

fist ..after-* 
wards 
.,..at last, 
first, second- 
ly, lastly, 
finally, &c. 


cvene | 


— ^’'/en,»cvcn^t^» 

therfifr^ therefore ^ 
therefore 
trul> , 


dies 


and Kiles 


gelice, 

ge!ice-swa 

on-Iicie 


ilichn (alike) 


f^an-licfie) 

$ 


asi • 


« thcreTore 
1 forso|ie lo ! 
soojily, 

indeed, 
forsojic < 
afid elles, 

* elks^r 
cll|s 


truly 

elft, or else 

f 

, • • 

Hkc as, like- 
wise, 

^ alike... and 

furthen!|preto furthermore 
furil^'rover further 
irAireovor* moreover 

— • where #hat 


as v^r 'forji^s as fer for}) as far as 


' It wasjnflected.#* 


T" 
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IV. Subst^llJ'*ve. 

First Per. Second Per. Third Per. F^oPRTH Per. 
hwi'lum.. while (wile)... Ykrhiloni...andawhi*e... 

hwllum while (wile) * whilom awhile, 

some*i ' 


— |)e6nne...])ennc 

f \ hwilc . . . |)co while Jk; 

Sa hwi'le ha while h^t 

— he while t>c, 

whil hat, 
hwils 


on Saet ger.-^d — 


times... 

sometimes, 

I at times... 

at times 

— now... now now... now 

— #now...now' 

— — the while that 

the while hat — the while^that 

ihe while, while that, while, whilst, 

while, whiles the while, the whi^e 
hat, to while whils, whiles ^the 
hat, to whils whiles), 

- n while that, 

, ‘ whilst that, 

during the 
while that 

for he «as^‘ h^^ case, in case 

that 

— — on condition 

that 


, V. Prepositional. 

. JSee Jr, \:f*er, hiforan, bufa i, bi, for, from, in, mid, nemne, 
b^, of, ongtan, j/w, HI, to, wi^utan, ouruh, &c. These 
forms are generally folL wed by ^cct, (that), 

vi. Verbal. 

— — to iw ’ten — to v^dt 


VII. Compounds. 


nilits tSsxit an — 

no 3 t one...ac not only. ..not only... 

...ac eac 

not only ...but, but, 
but wke, not merely 

not oniy but 

7 

b..t and 

nd 8;^la;s, nohcljes. 

nc hclf;;sjr, neverheles, nathless,' 


^ Ne for thi, nat for thi occur in ihe Thi^d and Fourth periods for 
neveriheless. 



II 


yfNTE^ECTIONS 


' I ‘ * 1 

First Per. Second Per. TiArdPer. FoiMii Per. 
na ©e li6s no ^ %ever|jelcs, najieles, 


neiier |)e • 
later 


ac «a 6^ mi 


‘^ait is 


])at is, is 


nj&re (ne 
i^rc) tSiet 


never be 4 ‘ 
lateri^ 

•ner |)e later 
napemo 


na]i 

lajjeles, 
never 
later 
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neverthe- 

less 


|>at is 


nhlhemore 
(neverthe- 
less), 
that is 

that is to say 


J)at is , . 

that is at say that i? to 
K seye, that 

• is to seie 

w®rne, warn warne, warn ^ere it not • 
na war that 

— ^ • alle it That, w#ire it so, 

^ be so it be, be it so, 

• • iTy so, were albe, albeit 

it so that " 

— • though so be how be 

m that, Sith 

that, so is 
that 


• INTERJECTIONS. 

# • • 

^a a a • a ah ! 

. ^ A!^A! A! , , 

(Wickliffe, 

. , • Jer. xiv. ^ 

— — •aha « , aha • ' ( aha 

ta-la * — alas, alias y alas, I O, alas, 

• , • alias ( alas the day 

— , — — * alias alack, 

• • 1 lackaday 

~ — — bah(O.F.^a;/) 

— — — ^ e/ • e]^(O.F. 

• i .ay 

— , — fyadcbles vath/;^ie fie(O.F. y?) 

^ 4« ( = fte a to 9hee^ , • * 

* • deyils) fy5 (vath) 

* • f thoUy fy 

— f — • — tiah (va^) foh, fah, 

• * • ^ • faugh 

hig — — ‘ heigh, hey, 

heyday 

' ^ ^ — r ^ — 

^ £i-Ia seems to be nvxed ujJ with F. kj-las (Lat. weary), 

hence aias / alack t * ^ i , 


F F 2 
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' 7 .NGUSH ACCIDEKCE 

APR. 

First Per. 

Second Per. 

Th’rdP'jip’ 

Fourth Per. 


hu 

— 

— 

r' ““ 

how » 

hu la 

— 



howjiow 

hwy 

— 

— 


why 

la 

la, lo, lour 

lo 

lo, lOO 

lo ! la ! (T la ! 

— 

0 

0 

pw, ou 

0, oh 

— 

— 

— 

a 

0, 0 me ! 

— 

— 

— 

te he ^ 

aha ! 

— 

— 

— 

weu 

aha ! 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

ugh! 

hwiX't 

— 

whq^ 

what 

jWhat ! 

wa 

wa, wo 

wo 

w’oo, wo 

woe ! 

wa-la 

*wola, wallan, 
Wk‘la< .'veolla 
wele 

» n 


alas ! 

— 

— 



alas 

aUs ! 

wa la wa 

ah wala wa, 

wc5laway, 

wa la wa 

ah, well-a- 


walawa, 

wolawo, 

. waeila, wsei, 
weilawei 

weilaway 


day, well 
away 


a'vcci, awei. 
..v-cih 

awei„^wey, 

wei 


alas ! 0 woe ! 
ay me ! , 

'U 





harow 

aye ! 
harrow ! 

— 

— 

- 

whist 

whisht ! 
bust ! 

— * ' 

heil (be ];ou) 

— 

— 

h^il ! al hail ! 

— - 


~n 

baw, baw'e 

bow'-wow" 

— 

— f 


heif^now 

gee 

— 

— 


jossa 

whoa 



1 

avoy. (O.Fr. 

' voi) 

fie 


In the Second period we find ubiticrist^ wot Crist— Christ 
knows, by Christ ! . . 

t * ' ' * 

' In the. Third pdriod we find (i) deus^diue = 'C[i^ deuce ; 
(2) da\eit^ dahet (O.Fr. desh&it^ ^dchaity ii!^et) = i\\ betide. 
In subsequent writers it became dapet, which has given rise 
to dase you /* dii o' you / dash you ' I (3) godddi\goddoth=^Go6, 
wot, God knows. occurs alJTo ir the'kubsequerit period. 


Dei^ 3tes mociring laughter. 
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Peter— Peter, is a (jc|bmon interj*Aion in the Third 
and Fourth peridBs, like Mart^ ( = th(? Virgin Mary) in 
later times. • p * ^ • 

Bi tJrist^ for God^^Lor^e^ 5ft. occur in the Third^and 
Fcmrtb periods. * • 


1 Scinte Mcu'ie /toccurs as interjection in the Second period. 



APPENDIX III. 


WORDS OF NORMAN-FRENCH ORIGIN IN TIIF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE BEl'ORE lyxj, , 

'I . 

I. In fne Saxon Chronick^^ before 1200 : — 

Cunte«c, curt, dub, dubban, dubben, emperice, justise, miracle&, 
pais, pri&un, privileges, procesf^iun, rente, stand, rd, iresor, tur. 

II. Lamhth Homilies^" (“O.E. Horn.,” First Series), 
ed. Morris, for E.E.T. Society, before i2cd: — 

e ,, 

Asottie, blaiJlifet, cachepol, castel, cherite, clerk, crunede, elmesfilJ, 
elmesse, criers (= heretics), ernjine, ewangeliste, flum, fructe, ioffred, 
idgulere, large, lechurs, liureisim,' manere, meister, merci, messe, 
munek, munte, ])alcfrq>, parais, passiui>, poverte, processiun, prophete, 
prude, piu,%, riche, rubbtre, sabclinc, sacremens, salin, saltere, sauter, 
seinte, sermoi^cn, servise, sottes, spps, spus -had, ureisuns. 

III. ‘‘ Trinity 'College Hoinilies ” (“ O.E. Horn.,” Second 
Series), rd. Morris, for fi.E.T. Society, beifore 1200 ; — 

Aisie, albe, almes, au'^hebissopes, barun, ^ispused, burnel, calch, 
calice, caliz, candcl, chastren, chemise, (;jerc, confessors, corporeals, 
crisme-cloth, cushime, fustane, gestningej languste (locust), dechurc, 
maisterlingeA, marbreston,' marlirs, meister,, mentel, messe, mesure, 
minster, piseiSo, mw"ii olive, onur, oregcl, orpelc, palm, patriarche, 
perance, penitence, poui.e, prisune, prophete, reli^U; ;icheise, roberie, 
saffran, salnl; 'scpulcrc, sergantes, sol, soje, spuse, street, tur, turnde, 
turtle, undeiplantedc, underplanter, y^rgines. ^ 

K <« *=* 

IV. Words V fifcym Lajamon's'' ’ 'ed. Madden 

(?i205);— 

Ach^pl 3, admirail, iipostolic, arcben, armitcj- ascaped, astronomic, 
avallen, balles, barun, biclusen, bolle, bunnen, cacchcn, canele, 
cantelcopt, calbel (chattels)^^cheisil, eiusden (clos'^d), coriun (musical 
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pipe), crune, crunedeR, cru^hc, ^dotie, ^l^en, due, <lus3e-pers, 
castressc, falsie, fliip) ginni^wardiliche, hiue ^uc and cry), hurte, 
i^urned, ieled (anointed^, ire,^ kablen, Ific, latimer, lavede, legiun, 
licoriz, ^%un, machunes, mahun, mlt#, mimtel, ^ martir, messagere, 
mile, montaine, munstref mu^t, m^t, nunne, olifantes, pal, paradis, 
poytisce ( = of Poito^^, pilegnm, pore, porz (ports), pontes, ilouerc, 
processiun, putte, riche^ riches ( = richesse), salmis, salteriun, scaern- 
inge, scare, scarn, sceremigge (scrimmage), scole, scornes, scurmen, 
•seailled, senaht, senaturs, scint, servinge, servisC, sire, sot, sumunde, 
talie (?), temple, tin^c, tumbcl, tunne, tur, turijp, Varde, weorre (war), 
werre (to war, rava45e), ymages. 

• In the later.tex^wc find the addj^ional words — abl^cy, anued, aspide 
(espied), atyr, canoun, changfde, chapel, chevetaino, cloke, conseil, 
contre (country), L\>pe, cri, delaie, eyr, failcde, fol, folic^ gilc, gisanhe, 
grace, granti, guyse, harsiin (ar9unj, here^tc% honure, hostage, 
istor^^ manere, inarbrc -stone, nonnerie, note, paide,* pais, paisi, 
l 5 ft-c, pawi, pensilcs, porses, prisune, ^lcde,^route, sarvi, scapie, seine 
(epsign), siwi (follow), soffri, tavel, tresur, truage, tumbe, urinal, usi, 

waiteth. • 

% 


V, (i) Markarrete,” ed. Cockayne, for E.E.T. 

Society, about i5oo : — 


Bascin, castel, changedc, chapelc^ ^Jicvesc, crauant, cpnc, crunede, 
grace, grandame, ibreuet, lampc*, liun, mantles, martir, martirdoih, , 
merci, passiun, pr'nce, prisun,<!ialve, samblant,,scinte, tiirncn, warant. 

• » • 

# 

• (2) “ Ou Urcisun^^^ &c. in LjAnbeth MS. and C]^Aon MS. 

A. xiv. (“O.E. Hodi,.” h'frst Seri'i.^, about jJbsD: — , ^ 

Abandun, cunfort* delit, fals, mcdiciSc, privite, salvi, un^puuct. 

• • 

(3) On God UreisMUy^ Cotton M! 3 . Ncrb, A. xiv. (“O.E. Horn. ” 
First Series) : — 


Chcrite, ciclatune, ikioincd, Iflrune, :#unuch,^radis'?, servise. 

(4) “ On Lofsvng of ure fefdV"^ (Ib. ) : — » - 

» * 

B^ffettunge, cjununge, graci, pas^iun, pris, prude, sacrcO, sacrc- 
ment. •• • 

• • • 

(5) On Lofsong of ut^X^qilrde ’i (TK ) f»- 

Ewangeliste, i-§acred, mejei,* mi^ciable, obedience, oT-ictuunge, 
sawte:, seruunge, Jurn^n, wara^it, un-of-svued. % 
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< M 

( 6 ) ^^^oules IVariferiO.K ‘ 

Aturnct, caslel, cnineS, cunci.tabl^ Cunfessai*-, i-cheret, i-robbet, 
kciseres, mealies, meisire, meistrcS, meoster, fieosure, mesure, preouin, 
scmblant, trcsor, trnnes. ‘ 

( 7 ) I Vi}hii7tj;e o/ if /r Loif/’rd’* {Ih .) : — ‘ l ' 

Beast, buffet, calcnges, carpe, chaumbre, crune, debonairle, debon- 

eirschii)e, derennedes, dol, dru'S, druri, sise, gentile (gentiller, gentileste), 
grace, hardi, large, largesse, lettres, mesaise, mipt, noble, noblesce, 
paie, passiun, piler, po-iertc, poure, praic, pr<?i, prince, priAan, ribauz, 
robbedes, schurges, spuse, strcte, trcilur, tresun. 

( 8 ) Hali MeidenhadC Cockaym'#: — 

Acovcred, acoveringe, adamantine stan, angoise, asail 5 Ct, atutn, 
basine, beast, cangin,«i^j\-hastc, t^haisteS, chaunger, confort, coveringe, 
crunen, cundwcari, cuntassc, degrez, debt, digncte, eise, estai,' flui^o, 
gcntil, gcrlaunde, grace, greiTe, haunted, heritage, hiiler, i-robbed, 
laiimpe, U*ccherie, mcistre, nurice, paraise, ]ircoiic?5, prisun, prokie, 
prophete, puisun, richcsce, samiure, seinbla^nd, sej ven, * servize, 
sule?S, Ireitre, tresor, trubuil, turnungc^ uerte, uncovcrlich, vanite, 
weimcres. ^ 

o 

( 9 ) ** Attest" Aww//',” cd. Morton, vor<Camden Society : — 

• • Abil, absolucifiu; abstinence, accidie, achate, aewiten, adote, advent, 
adversite, afiited, affectiun, jkpinted, akoveren, aloes, amased, 
aiheistrc, ampiulcs, aifchcisun, andic (anchor), andetted, angoise, 
angiiisusc, anniversaricj^» antefne, anui, Lrche, armes, aromaz, articles, 
asailen, asauniijile, aspereft*, aspieden, assauz, assumciun, ast^-", atiffen, 
attente, aturn, auaunceji, auenture, t-auez, augrim, autorite, awaitie, 
Vftii ail, bame, fti»?^)tis^e,< barain, barel, bau.idiinet beaubelel, belami, 
bi-barrcd,» bi-clusinge, *'bi-ma^edV‘ bi-saumple?5, bi-trufle5, blamen, 
blasphemie, brochc, bulfetenj/burgeises, cancre, fanoniel, capitalen, 

. caste), cau^e, celere, cedes, chainpiun, charoiy, *s, chaste, chas'*ete, 
chastiement, chaumberling^ chaug/ore, chaunge, ^haungen, chaungunge, 
cheaiiilres, chere, cherite, chetel, circumstances, cite, clauses, clergesse, 
clerk, cloudegelofrf,, cluse, cogitaciuni colftctc, contcmplaciupfi' con- 
tinuance, cop*^ corbin, cotf/isail, crej^lint, c|'ede, creoisen, creoiz, 
crucifix, crune, *• cruiY'Tt^e, cul(' cumfort, cumplie, cuntinuelement, 
cwaej, cwalreaus, cwitauuce, ewite, ewiver, cwoin^ d’me, dangerus, 
debonerc, dfcb Tjciertc, delautcs, dcinte, dqjices, delitcm, departungc; 
depcinten, descriued, deskumfit, despjiiled, destruied, dette, detturs, 
deuociun, devot, dewlesct, dialage, aiete, dignite,^ jlisciplines, *dis- 
linctiuns, disturbeUy dr^/erie, 'duble, eaise,*jfficaces, enbrfcued, ententes, 
^ cnlermeten, eremife, cresi(^ eritage, failcde, fainiliarite, faj.tesme, 

* feble, feblescc, feblie, feAi., fest^s fdidjrti;' figer, figes, fisiciens, 
flatterunge^^ flu res, fol<, folheidi, flaf, gaill^n, gelus, gelusie, 
genterisc, gentile, gibet, gigge,« gift, ,.gilen, jgingiu(e)re, giwerie, 
glorie, gli^tun, glutunie, grace, grefl’il, greuen^r grusche, gun- 
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faneur, harlot, haunl^e, hwlunge, i-ancr^ i-flured, ignorance, 
i-granted, i-kupled,.#i4aced, 4irb)acie»cc, incest. iinobedience, i-paied, 
ij^crisie^ ipocrite, i-sturljj?d, iuglur, joie, .jugjjement, juggcn, jurneie, 
kaleng^* keccheS, kemeaus, kernel, ^rfort, ftunsofnee, kunsiler, kurl, 
kurtcisie, kuuertur, largclfche, Jargei? largesce, lecherie, Icchur, leprus, 
lesieung, letanie, letJrc, letuarie, leun,» licur, mancr(i manciple, 
maseliche, malen, medicipe, mcditaciuns, meister, sneistrie, mencstraus, 
mercer, merci, merit, meseise, messager, messeS, mesteres, meslerie, 
tnesure, miracle, mirre, misericorde, mis-ipafed, muchares, muni, 
munuch, nativile, ^epne, noble, noblcsce, ^icfccs, noise, nuricc, 
obedience, obedient, on.servaunce, ordre, orhel, pacience, pagine, 
paicn, iialm, .parjiis, parlures, pyoschian, parlen, • jiassen, passiun, 
pcintunge, peinture, pcis, pellifp.n, penitence, perfcctiiin, person, pilche, 
pij^'grimes, pilefe,^>iment, pitaunce, pleinlc, plente, po^ic, point, pbt- 
age. poure, prechen, prechur, prechiire^ preemintct, preiseii, preisunge, 
preJat* ^reofunge, preoue, preoueff, present, presente, f)resse, pre- 
sSfheiun,* prime, pris, prisiin, prisuni%^ priiiftmcnt, priuilege, priuite, 
prive, professiun, prokie, prophete, propre, proprelichc, lyosperite, 
pufTes, inirgatori(*, pmises, rancor, ransun, reclus, recoilcn, recordc, 
regibbeW, reisiin, relef,*religiun, religiu^e, relikes, remedies, remissiun, 
renten, rentes, riche, richessfs, rikelot, riotc, riwle, jiwlen, riwlunge, 
robbarcs, robben, r«he, rate, sabraz, sacrament, sacreb’, sacrifisc, salme, 
salucn, saluz, salve? sarmun, saut^r, saiiuaciun, sauuen.< ^:i uur, scandlc, 
scorn, scorpiun, semblaunt, sSint, seinte, senlcnc^\XgpuOTe, scriiien, 
seruiise, servant, silence, simonie, simple, sire, skirm, skurgen, sol, 
sot, sotschipc, s^ieciale, spense, ^ct*, spices,, spitel, %onge, spus, 
stamin, stat, sturhiinge, sucurs, suiikede, sulement, sutare, temptaciuns, ” 
lempti, tendru'it, 4 rme, testanifinl, treisun, trejitte, tresor, tribulaciuns, 
tricherie,.4rinite, trone, trublen, trufles, trusseaus, trusseif, Iruwandisc, 
tar, turcs, lurncment, lumen, uAiie, iingraciuse, umcorn, •iinsanure^ 
unseaucliche, unstabft*, unA-ussed, j^reisuns, ujJhs^iinTemenz, ^aum/fez, 
voiles, vers, versalic, verset, vetsfun^C, vestimenz, vilcime, vilte, 
waitc, wardeins, weerredc, weorreur, ymne, zedewal. • , 

• • % 

VI. (t) Bestiagy^' in “Afi 0 ?E. Miscellany,** ed. 

Morri*^ for E.E.T. Soc^ty,^bout 1240 : — ^ 

• ^ 

Capun, ccte, cethcgraiKle, erWe, dr^gun, elp^ funt-/at, grace, Icun, 
ijftandragorcs,'*mark^ panter, poure, robbingjl, Simple, sp.ise, turtre, 

venim. • 

* 

* m . 

(2) “ Genesis Sid Exodus,*^ $i. Morris, for E.E.T. Society, about 
124cr: — • • 

Arsm«trike, astroskomige, aucler,*auter,*J^gamie, canticle, charite, 
circumcis, cite, corune, crii-me# crui^p, «les^, gnmmte, gruchede, holo- 
caust, hostel, iusted, ||;^herie, l^re, munt, master, offiz, pai^;, plente, 
pore, presente, pjis, promis^iouli, prophet, roche, sacrede, *serue, 
service, spices, spi|^t, ^riun, sll'inacie, y cities, ydolatrie, 
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(3) Old Kenthh \S^.rmons^'^''\.Ti ‘^An O.E. Miscellany,” abovtt 
1240:-— 1. * «i / « t 

Acumbri, amoncstem^nt,* amunte??, anud,Pmuri, aparailen«> aperdh, 
aresunede, asoiIed,'huenturc, ch^^ e, cite, cqmmandement, corjmence- 
raent,, coinpainie, conscil, contrarie, curs, customf, cuuenablc, defeijden, 
deliuri, desevired, diners, i'nsamplc, folies, granle, glorius, glutunie, 
gruchche, i-saiiued,* i-warised, lecherie, lechur, lepre, leprus, maladic, 
marcallc, merci, miracle, montagne, nature, natureliche, of-sevven, 
onuri, orgeilus, pav', pelrimagc, peril, perissi, popve, religiun, roberic, 
sacrefyse, sarnmn, llcinte, scrgaiinz, scrird, seruisc, *^signefiance, 
signefien, somoni, spusbrechc, suffri, travail, umfole, urisun, verray, 
vertu, visiti, ydre'^. ' ^ • < ' 

\4) Owl cB?id Ni\i^diihtgale,*' cA. Stratmann, 1244: — ‘ 

Acorde, afoled, barS', canun6fe, aistcl, clerkes, cundiit, dahel, fpiiitun, 
gclus, ginne, grante, grucchii\'^j, i-peint, maistcr, inanteine, mefei, 
mester, munekes, pais, plaid, pfaidi, plaiding, plaites, pope, povre, purs, 
rente, ritlie, schirme, sot, sothede, spus-bri\che, .'ipusing, sputing, 
weorre. ^ r 

s 

(5) in “An O.E. Miscellany,” about 1244 (MS. 

written after 12^0) : — ^ ' 

^^niatiste, amCr', askape, barun, beril, bitrayen, buflet, calcydont, 
calche, caste], cendal, cheysil, c]ergie, crisopace, croyz, crime, crysme- 
diild, culur, curteys, date, duzcpc'i,».drywories, feste, flum, flur, fyn, 
gayhol, grace, hardy^ iasj)e, kitstunve, laced, lechcrye, lectoric, 
mantel, matines, maystves, mercy, meync, munt, nappes, ofseruie, 
palefray, palle, persones, ]:)laydurs, i^uernesse, poure, precheli, prcchs 
^-iVlV/nge,^ prynfe,,v prysune, quilen, renqyan, ,^eync, robe, russet, 
saphir, ssnlone, scariat/i- sepulchi'!', sermun, sermonye, seruy, skarlct, 
smaragde, spis, spusinge, symo^ye, trayen, temple, tupace, turn, turnen, 
wih-antye, Veoi re}^. ^ 

VII. “ Havelok the Dane,'' ed. Sk^atj^for E.E.T. Society, 
about 1280,- — ” „ • • 

• I ^ * 

Allas, ai^kev, arke, f l-^leden, aunlaz, auter, :^e, bftret, barnage, 
barfmn, baw^ beneysuif, beste, blacne, burgeys^l:aPiiJ, castel, catel, 
cauenard, cerges, ehanounos, charbucle, ebartre, chaste, chaumpiouii, 
chinche, closede, conestable, conseyl, corporaus, corime, corufjing, 
coueie, cri, croiz, curr curtc-ys,*curteysye, datheit, if^^ierite, doutede, 
dubbe, eritage, c*^r,^ieble, feblelike, fJlonnye, fey, feyth, flaimes,' 
dote, flour, frusshe, fyix^fgent, gisarm, gleiiies' glotus, grauntede, 
grith-sergeans, gron^JV; gru( ned,’'hrf.ar(\^,^>LTniit^*s, ioie, ioupe, iustise, 
k()pes,,lai^e, l iumjnci, feoiiii, le]eres, luue-drurye, malisun, maugre, 
maystCT*, mele. inenie, merci, mcsse^)ok, »-iess?e-gere, noblelike, 
nunnes, p^llcfrey, panier, pap'pes, parleAient, parted, pastecs, pateyn, 
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payed, per, pleinte, ^ente, »oke,^ poiicre, - unurc, pourcUke, prey, 
preye, preysc, prioiiG) pvmtnV ribbe, richef rc^bercs, romanz, rose, 
noser, ninci, saue, sauces, iliyse, segges,-slinte, sergaunz, serges, 
simen^, sire, spusc, spiisen, spu!«|f, stcfic, .^iirgiun, supe, syre, 
labour, taleuaces, tendrr, tra^son,4!i*aytour, trechcry, Ircsoiui, tronc, 
iTfisse, tumberel, tftbul, turnen, uoyai utragc, veiicjsun, tvaiten, 
warant, wastels. ^ , 

VIII. ^(i) “ Ming IJorn^'‘ ed. Lumby, f©r E.E.T. Society, 
before 1300: — ^ • ’ •* 

* Admiralpahkefc, arivc, assaillcfaucnturc, banerc,^)aroriagc, balaillc, 
bigiled, bitrak, •blame, caSel, chacre, chapclcs, chaiingc, cr^ur, 
dfcipaynye, cosin, coucrturc, crois, crune, curt, d&rncsele, cleole, 
deftie. devise, dissc, dubbing, enemis,»cnuye, , folye, galeie, gahin, 
gngou^l^gesles, ginne, glotun, grace, ^raant, grauel, heritage, homage, 
i-armed, lace, maistcr, manerc, messavfntur^ mestcre, palais, palmerc, 
passage, payn, pa>nyme, pilegryn, place, posse, preie, prifcic, prone, 
prowesSfe, puy, ren^e, rente, rochc, arose, scaped, sclavyne, scrippe, 
scrie, serue, seruise, spuse, usen, squier, turc, turnen. 

(2) Assumpdo^nR in the volume containing “ King Horn : — 

Amendy, assompeion, beljJbiyfbi-traie, chaunup. cJi7:% frut, gile, 

lescoun, meigne, messager, mester, palm, parchem*ent, poure,** scfhi, 
seruise, space, temple. ^ * 

(3) Flo dee and Blaunchejury^ in “KingJIorn” ^ 

Accuji^ment, admiral, angussus, aquite, areisun, art, bAt4n, barbccan, 
barnage, baron, belamy, burgeft^ capun, certes, charbucle , chaumbe^- 
lein, chaumbre, chaunge^ enauntement, citcf ^er/ comi)aygne,V‘on- 
iureson, coveitus, erica, cristal, cunferL amssfil, curtais, date, demure, 
departe, deshonur, ^Iruerie, dublxfdc, llutc, engin, entermeten, envius, 
cscqjccr, felonie, felj^ji, fin (end), flur, ginne, ginnur, grace, granti, ' 
gref, hardy, honour, ioie, iugeftjents, > kernel, lampe, lanterne, 
largeliche, main^, nfarbelston, marchaundice, marchaunt, mariner, 
mascui^ (mason), meniuiei’, n^rci, onur, oresnn^ pal, palais, pane, 
parage, parais, par ampr, pag, parte, farting, i)assi«n, pcire, pilcr, 
pirate, pite,, place, plenere, porter, •preie, pris*on, quite, resun, 

*riche, saphir,^c’ ^ntillun, semblaunt, serfuns, sire, sdperc, .«pic, 
gpusen, squire, «tage, suffrt;^ tenaej;, torche, towaillc, tut, tures. 

tx, Alexaunderi^ ed.* ^^ 5 eber.^efore 1300 : — 

Abafeched, abatcfct, accordje], acord, ygorde, acordement, acoste, 
ncount, acoysyng, adaufit, afiatem^^ntf af?fc«nce,*afcormed, aferis, affye, 
aforcecl, agref, air^ ^heir),*^kcUiun, alblaitrere, alblasire, ^ aliene, 
almatour, alouris* an^pyed, aonbiant, •amende, amendement, amemlyng, 
ameye, amiraylistamiturc, aiftonestemeilt, amour (lover), aibye (friend), 
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ancres angwych, anurtvl, anoye, ahtur, iiipaied;’ apere, aperte, aperte- 
liche, appertenaunce^ aprise, rquyte'^i/ araycd,> archeris, areson, 
aresoncd, arived, arme, armed, armes, Lrmour^, arncment, ars,^ arsouir., 
ars-table, art, asaiec]^ asawt, auay. aschape, asemblaye, asoyne,,asper- 
aunt, aspicth, aspye, aspyed, a^aile, assltlled, assailynge, assent, 
assent}Pn, assjsc, assoync, asfeynte (?), astore, a^trangled, astroin|yeii, 
astronomye, asyghe ( = essay), atire, aunlred, aijtoritc, autour, avaunce, 
avauncement, avenaunt, aventure, avetrol, aveysc, aviroun, avowe, 
bachelrye, bac[h]elur, liailifs, baner, baneret, barbjeans, V)arell, barge, 
baronage, baroun, baVcjjinyc, basnet, basyn, bajaile* batalye,v.batayling, 
baudekyn, baudry, bawnled, bay, beef, berfreys, be' ans, best, blamed, 
boceleris, bochcr, bonere, borel, bptemey, botileir, boylc. braunche,- 
bray, broches, bugle, burgeys, busa J, by-cache, by-Jacc, cage, 
caiaailcs, canel, carayne, caries (carats), carole, carblyng, cas, cast^l, 
cayvars, ceptres, ceiVe^, certcyn. chain, chaiscl, chalenge, champion, 
charbokel, ebargen, charmed, charmyng, charrey, chas, chast, cV’’t[e]: 
chauinbre, chaumpe, chaynce, ^oliaunge, chaunse, chaunselcrey chere, 
chesoun, chesse, chevalry, cheventyn, cheyn, cheyne, chivalrie, cite, cler, 
clergie, cll'ir, clerk, conioun, cokedrill, colour, ccloureV comaundement, 
comburment, comforte, compaignye, comune, comyn, cf nceyve, con- 
jureson, conjuryng, conqueren, conscillynge, consent, constable, contek, 
continaunce, contray, corage, coragous, corant, cornjr, coroune, corour, 
cors, corsour, enj-j^esy, cortined, cozyn^s, counsail, counsciler, countryng, 
coup, coursf v'cnant, covert our, lo coverye, coward, coyntise/ 

erJ^atufe, crisolites, cristal, croper, crounc, crouned, croupe, cry, 
ci^ve, cure, cr.-teis, dalye, damage , dame, damosel, dauncen, daunte, 

* defaute, defence, defende, defoillf, dcfyeaunce, defyghe, delfyns 
dclices, deliciouse, delio,^ debt, dcliled,^' delivered, demayn, demcre, 
demorrance,'*^ Hleol, departed, depose,^ deray, dereyne, desiL'hargcd, 
desert, da honom", desirous, desten|Jng, dcstrere, destruye, desyre,'* 
detY^" devyse, deynlf, 'Dieu nicj^y, disc(^ivertc,'' discipline, discrye, 
discryiie, 'Misg}’sed, dismayng^ dispence, dispised, disjjit, dispoylcd, 

' disray, dis«eytc, distinct ioun,'- distresse, divers, ■ doloure, dosayn, 

' dosseyn, doutaunce, doute, dragman ( = mterpret!»':), dragon, dragoict, 
to dresfsc], drewery, dron edari* s, dromoun, dj’bbed, dubbyng, duk, 
dure, dysours, emeraundis, emperour, eiy.pirej embrace, encence, 
encheson, cncombre nent, encresed, cif^mye, engyn, engyneful, Ciheril, 
enuesure, entails, entent, entefmetvd, enb aile, entreden, entree, enveny- 
men, ermint;, esenape, » iii„ estell^cioun, estre, evorye, fabk, face, faile,, 
fairy:, fame,, fau con, fayasour, favoyr, festc, feiTCt, ^ ynt, feyntise, 
ficicion, firmafnent, flank, flour, flouiqth, *flum, foisOun, folie, fool, 
forest, forkis, fortresses, fourmed, fron^+, front, fruscht, fruyt, furchur, 
furred, fygeres, fyne, gage„ gJopith, gangle (jatfigjle), gardyiies, 
gargaze, garnemenf, f^.sounes, gaumbisodii, gay, geaunt', gent, gentil, 

. gentilichc, gentil-men, g'Jgte, gtslnyi^, gileful, gilofre, glorious, 
glotoun, gonfanoun, garneSj^orgen^gorw, g<'*ve^noi-, graunt, grauntid, 
greuance, g^even, gybel, f,ylc,gylyng,^gyffj^er, gynij^, gyoures, gysarme, 
gyse, htirdinesse, hardy, to hard>‘e, harkt, harqpsche, barneys, hast, 
haumudeys) hauuteth, hawoerk, hej^>cr, herbea heygh-maisteTf 
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homage, honest, honest^, honour, h^oiircn, ho|tel, hurdices, iniquite, 
ire, irrous, issue, ^jacynkti-%*iangelours, ja^, ^este, jogolere, jolif, 
j^Iiife, Jolifliche, joly, •joye;| joyned, .jugg«, juggement, juster, 
justes, Justices, justyn^ juwel, l^oiyng, • labc^ur, lake, langage^ 
largcnesse, laroun, latiAier, lauir^, launce, launccynge, lechcrie, 
le*hour, leisere, leopardes, lessoun, lej^res, lettrure, lewte, ^icoris, 
lioun, liversoon, losynger, lumbars, lynagc, lyvere^ng, ma*cc, madame, 
maigne, maister, maistertyng,*niaistrie, maJe-aperte, malese, malicious, 
*maltalent, manace, manas, maner, mangenils, mantel, marchal, 
marchaunt^ margaiftes, maried, mariners, myktt, marreys, mason, 
matere, matynges,, maifgre, mayntenid, medecyne, medlay, melodye, 
gnemorie, m^agg, mendyng, menevere, mercye, iperveille, merveil- 
louse, mer^eilynges, mesant^, iffeschaunce, meschef, message, mes- 
sanger, messangert, mester, mesureablc, metal, meyntpnaunl, mokist, 
monoceros, mont, monteth, morter, mot ouqj^ry unde, mountaiince, 
inoui^ljync, muray, muyle, myne, * mynoris, mynstr*!, nacioun, 
nurture, «ieyce, noble, nobleye, nobles (=poblesse), noise, nombre, 
nprice, norische, nortoure, notehiu^c, nygremauncye, odour, oli- 
faunl, qn-cas, ofdeync, orfreys, orgulous, osl, ostage, outrage, page, 
pais, paleis, * palfra^! palmer, pantftr, parage, paramours, parde, 
parforce, parleinert, pars, pAt, party, pas, passed, pasture, pautener, 
pavyloun, payc, pays, peces, pccock, pelles, penaunce, pencil, peolure, ^ 
people, peopur, ^jeoren (= peg's), perage (=parq5f:), percc, pcr» 
geyved, perch, perdos, pere, ‘^erfle, perlerncnt, j%i?rs.^pT:^)n, pertyng 
( = parting), peryl, peyn, pilgrimage, piropes, pite, place, planfte, 
plate, playn, plente, plcyne, pley^, pocions, poisond, ^omon, poppt, • 
poraile, pore, poste^ne, poudre, pqjrert, power, praised, praisyng, prayc 
( = prey), pray, y;eche, preci^use, preoire, prc®st ( = pressed), preove, 
pres, pr<^ent, presented, prest, pris, prison, privete, prdftrid, propre, 
prowesse, prynce, pryve, pryv^ithe, purchacyng, purchas, ,pure, purs^ 
purtreyed, purveyed!*, puyf-, pymgit, pypyn*( -^pi/j), pyrates, yyrie 
(jewels), quarel, quaiClis, queyntadn^,^ queyntise, qweyntd, quybibe, 
quystron, quyt, rage, rasour, raunobun, raunsoun, rebel, refuse, ' 
regii)un, reherce, reir ifarde, reisyn, rekowered, remcnaunt, remuwing, • 
renoun, rente, repentand, repentyn^, rerergayn, Yesset, return, rever- 
ence, reveryng, reyiie, to reygne, ribaud, ribaudye, riche, richely, 
richesie, rinoceros, roboedyr^ robberv, robbour, robe, rocher, 
roite ( = rute), romaunge, roi^d, route,' rybaud, ry\<ige, sacrefying, 
^sacrefyse, suffer, sailyng (=asai^ng), ^^\Jired, ‘salueth, salved, 
samyt, saumtl^in; '^aun dotain:y:e, saun fpde, saun fade, sa¥age, 
^aven, scape, •scarceliche. scarsete, sclaundre, scoi^lion, scoumfyt, 
scourge, sedewaJt, segedyn, se^norie, seignour, semblabel, semblaunt, 
seiAs ( = scr^ft;s), sendel, ^sengfe, , sergant, servage, servise, 

• seysouns, siclatoun, signefteth, signifiaunce,\igj>ifyng, sire, siwen, 
skarle*^ skyrme, «kyrmyng,^ slyces, sm^ragdes, socour, socoure, , 
sodeynliche, soflrraunce,*sofiied, |oiQ*im^iig, :ioj®rneth, sojour, soket, 
solacfe, solaced, sojnfr, sorfftund, songs, fopere, sorceqje, soudan, 
soun, sourmouncie, speciale, gspices, %pies, spirit, spoil, spoile, •spouse, 
spoused, spye, stable, stage, stamped, sta*dard, storie, strau ige, strayte, 
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sumpteris, suspecioun,^sustenaun( 5 j, swte (=site), swyer, sygaldrye, 
syment, sytolyng, tqbafJ, tabk^ tal/.iV, tastyng, tayl, 

lempestes, temple, tcmpreth, tence, tcifour, t'^nt, terrene, teste (hea4\ 
to-lonst, torellis, toucheV, towr, toiirment, *irace, Iraitour, ^^trappe, 
trappen, travaile, traye, traytoly^; treble, Ueson, tresorere, iresour, 
Irespas, tressen, tronchon, ^trouage, trouble, <.rumpes, trumpofirs, 
trumpyng, ti asset!, tryacle, lurnay, turneth, turneiyng, tyffen, tyger, 
tymbres, tyranne, ances, undur-chamburleyn, un-honest, un-plye, 
usage, imycornes, valour, vawle, velasour, vengaunce, venyme, veny- 
soun, verger, verreyment, vestement, vertuous, ve;fvie, victcjrie, vigor, 
virgyn, visage, vitailes, '»roidud, voys, vygour, Vylanye, vysite, warante, 
warenlmentis, warysoin, weilyng, weorre, weorriour, y-chaste, y-foiled, 
yle, ymage, ymages, ymagour, ynde,' y-p^yylounded, ypotaine. 

X. A. “ Lives af flints, \ in “ Early English Poenw)*^ 

ed. Furnivlill, for Philological Society, about 1295 : — , 

(i) St.,. Dunstan. — Abbci, abbey, amende, anteyn, aperteliche, 
assoillede, blamic, cclle, consaiUer, contrai, cr^)’e, croiming/'deynttJ, 
doule, enuye, folliche, freres, grace, grauF*^ede, ioye, jo^^ulle, kiriley- 
son, lechcrie, nn’.istres, manerc, masse, miracle,^ monek, norischi, 
ordeynour, ordre, oreisouns, persones, persoun, place, poer, pose, 
poure, prevtji^ ;;k^ve^ priveite, renle,"'scr ede, servie, sire, sodeynliche, 
sojpiirrede, feola^opecials, ireoflinge, irespas, uncle. 

^2) An Oxford Student. — Clere, cors, iserved, madame, onourede, 
onoury, penance, prive, priveiliche, repeniant, scole, servise. 

' I 

^ (3) The Jews qnd the Cross. — Fortite, priveit^, sacring, trecherie, 

A. 

(4) St. SA^ithin. — Amendede, assignede, bobaunce, chiefe, con- 
Tessour, consail, devoeioun, doutes*, heir, honer, !r-^eved, iolyf, ioybus, 
i-revested, masoun, noble, '^noris^ie, oreisouns, portoure, poynt, pro- 
ccssioun, ribaudie, seint, signe, squiera, sumbede, turnde. 

is) St. KeneLn. — ^bai, acet antes, "^^ambesat, awaitefle, bi-gyled, 

chapj?l, conteckede, cuni^aignye, deol, departed^ dj^^erse, enuye, 

felonye, feste, •»folie, for-iravailed, frut, (qj;te)fyne, heritage, honury. 

iugement, larder, lettres, martirs, inessager, nob*.jsse, nobliche, 

norice, outrage, pees, poisoun, principaies, priveit^, >,in:veide, reLke, 

sauf, sautere, sauvoure,^c2isi, suy, tendre, traitour, travailijst, trecherie, 

valleye, vers, wardeyn, y-mqrtred. -i 

> 1 ** 

O l. M CJ ^ 

(6) St. jiames. — Agylevd, beau, bi-gyir, bi-trare, cas, dulfulliche, 
doutede, i-sued, justisc, membre,^ merci,«-pelegritii, preisi, queyntise, 
resoun. •» 
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(7)*Stf Christopher. -^Angusse, arWestcs, beau sire, cle||, consortie, 
cowardz, cristncde.^ ^roice, ^ 4 roiz, ^delyvri/ fircc, hcrmyle 

(I^remyte, ermytc), *i-pasicd, i|[gelour, melodi^,^ mestcr, piler, pocr, 
prechi, ^^reching, prisdlin, roste, sicje,* trJUrmcni, lourne, virtu, 
y-armer?. * f ' 

(^) The 11,000 Virgins. — Abbesse, ai^e, baptize, ccuteyn, *^chast, 
chere, covent, creatourc,* crid^:, cristcnie, damaiacle, deol, destruye, 
dignete, enclynedc, fame, genl(r)iso, granle, l^ir, hjonoiire, martyrs, 
message, noblci, nor|ierie, paye, prcisi, privcitc, qu^yntc, scrvie, spouse, 
suede, sufirAi, sustenanct% iresches, tumbe, virgiacs. 

(9) St. E^niunrJ the Confessor. j-Abbod, acordi, •aiosed, amende, 
amendement, ancestres, anup, archebischop, arsmetrilce, avanced, 
bakers, best, cahoun, catel, ccrclen, certes, chamberlE^m, chanceter, 
chapitre, chaste, chastete, elergie, comi^, conf(t*|^)#r, confort, consailli, 
cpnteli'i# contyniielliche, cours, crOserie, ciistume, defaiAe, delyvre, 
dcolfulliflic, desire, desputede, desputii^ dcst*irbic, disciple, discipline, 
divinite, cllectioun, cnsarnple, ensente, entende, envie, faillen, feble, 
feblichc^figours, Iflour •franchyse, fyne ^end), grace, grandsirc, grevedc, 
grevy, haubeiX., ioyfuf, i-soil^ed, i-sustened, i-tourmentede, largeliche, 
legat, lessoun, letUes, mageste, maistrie, manage, ^ merci, mcseisc, 
messager, minstre.> nonnes, numbre, obedience, ordre, oreisoun, 
ostesse, pamerie, j?aume, pa^jist,* pcrsoncs, pile, pitt\v.§Jiche, plener, 
parveide, pouore, prechen, prcchour, prioressc, n^jiacic.f, profound, 
pryveilichc, queor, quitoure, religioun, rounde, roveisouns, savotir, 
scolc, scolers, seculef, seint, sejanbihnt, sentence, signe, soiourny, 
spense, spoushode, stablichc, stat, »studie, symonye, lrinit( 5 , tresourer, ' 
tuochi, university asede, visci^n, werrie, ymngft. 

• (10) St. Edmund the King^Bisigede, corteys, hardie, honoury^ 
noble, pelrynage, pitousiche, quoynte, ro>bs^e,l scourgen, ^len, 
tourmentours. 

^ » 

{it) St. Katherm(^ — Apeired, artz^ blame, blandisinj,^, confsrti, 
desputi, emperesse, einperour, empaice, fallicst, gent, gentrise, glorie, 
gywise, i-granti, ioi^ncyes, i-scour^cd, iAgement, justice, maister, 
maistr^, mossel-mele, nftblicljp, oyllc, paleys, ^ihilosophe, plaidi, 
preisc, preovie, preyere, prisoun, privei, i^rophete, qur^ntisc, rasours, 
resoun, sacrjfyse, scod^ges, iustenit, templ^ tourment, traitour, 

^urmente, lurne, v'"flie, ’ 

* * * * 

• (12) St. Andrew.— Dout 4 e, ^^lle, i-tournd, precious6s, pur, scourgi, 

touijnentour. ^ 

• (13) Seintt?* Lucie. — AnBendc, aprochi, bo^kS comun, defouled, 

enchaiitementz, * enehantours, , hsciciens, ^vous, i-granted, i-spend, 
lechour, meneisoun, ^n^iceji pr€#se/ qlfcry)nJteHche, sauter, sperc, 
tendre, tuochede, by)chinge;'^ ^ » « 

* * * 

(14) St Edwar^.— Aventoftres, blarney pore. 
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(15) Judaa^lscariot. — Anuycd, V.waitedc, baluyl, baret, bi-cas, heire, 
hurlede, i-cnasted, J^dU^erie, ii^ugre/'‘*flioriscbie|, oignement, peren 
(pears), privite, purs-bprer, repentant, /tusteytiie. 

(16) Pilate. — Actrrded,’ accouit^e, amaistijede, ascapede, assent cde, 

aventoure, baillie, bi-lrayed, chaste^, crede, curlcv,ie, defaute, destr^yde, 
dulfol,' duri, lenqucrcde, enqteste, face, faillede, felonie, forme, gailer, 
gentrice, gyle, hostage, iuggede, kev^/chief, norisschi, passi, peer, 
que3mtere, repentede, joche, spousbreche, swaged, tempest, trecherie,. 
tresour, truage, yle. ,, ^ 

(17) The Pit of IIcH (in “Fragments of Popular Science,** ed. 
Wright). — Angiisse, bal, balle, capdle, change, c]er, cqurs, crestal', 
debonere, debrusede, departi, diverse, ♦ ;ir (air), clementz, entempri, 
firriament, foririe, frut, (atte) fyne, glolouns, hardi,' i-closed, lechcjjie, 
maner, mayster, ncvi^iS^inge, ^noyse, occian (ocean), planete, piost, 
pur, purveide, quality, resoun, iViunde, semblanl, signes, k«iipe^s|, 
temprieth, turment, turne.^'h, v^ynes. 

X. B.' Holy Rode^l (in “Leget^fis 'of, ther> Holy 

Rood ”), ed. Morris, for E.E.T. Sordety : — ^ 

t) 

Ahansed, amounty, anuyd, baptizen, bast (bastart4),, batail, baundone, 
carpenters, cai;jfion, cercle, chere, c«k,, company e, comun, confermy, 
conseil, co^llrci^►-. ^‘iisteny, croys, deboner, debrusede, dedeyned, 
detaule, defoulede, delit, desirede, destrued, doute, emperour, enqueri, 
er,vie, failede,'’ foble, f<(Ste, floin'es,^founTie, frut, fyn, grace, gred-ire, 
'^gynne, hasleliche, honouri, honur, ioi^e, lecherie, lettres, maister, 
maner, mark. melodieV . noble, nobleiej offring, ofie, paie, parais, 
partie, pascion, paynym, penaunce, pl'^ce, power, prechcde,*'pre&ious, 
price. prip‘)n, procession, prophete; -^queyntise, rosti, sauter, save, 
segc, sepulcre, serte"., '^ervy, sign'?, siwy^ sombunce, stat, temple, 
tormentynge, treson, trinyle, tr.-ne, turne, valeie, vertu. 

XI. Rolf erl 0/ Gloucesferl? Chronicle,'^ Gd. Hearnej shout 

1295 

Abaty, abb^i, abyt, acerte, acora, acordy, acoyntede, acused, 
adauntede, afayty, age, alian^3, alied, almesse, alur, ambes-as, 
amendement, amendy7* '^myrayl, anauntre, ang^wssj^. anguyssous,' 
anhansy, antiej;. anyed, ajjayed, apert, apertelyche, apeynede, apoysony, 
arayed, arblasle, archers, archetemplfe, arivi, armejjr armure, asaile, 
asaut, asayed, ascapede, asise, ^asoyl^j aspie, assunjjption, assygked, 
astoned, astore, attj.re;i^, atyled, atyr, auncetres, aKsite, avanced, 
avancement, avys,' a\ysyon, awatede, bacheler, , bachelerie, bailifs, 
' banerets, baptize, bapns, lA^onye, bast ( = bjv'<ardy), bastard, bataile, 
belamy, besans, besles, bi-cas, bi-liayt^' blamtde, borgeis, bcteler, 
botelerye; branches, brocfie, bUlle,^ by--clop, bysege, by-tume, cable, 
cacchynge,^ cacheth, calangy. calls, cancrefretC, (;anons, cardinals. 
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carole, caroyne, cart re cas, |astelf cathedral a cell, cc4fcyn, chaere, 
chamberlein, change, • chant iment, chapele, ^ crfirge, chartre, chase, 
ckjfist, chastare, chasty.* chalets, chaunobre, »chaunce, chaimcelcr, 
chef, cl?ekere, cheson, "chevcntejmycljoys, Tirurgpan, citacion, cite, 
cler, elerge, clos, cltfti, ^olcif colour, comforty, commune, 
cortpany, compas, y-ct)mpaccd, concentec]^, concubine, ccjndut, y-con- 
fermed, conferment, conferjnyng, conquery, qpnscil ( = council), 
conseleres, conseyly, constable, conteini, contek, conteked, contenance, 
contesse, contre, cope, corageus, cors, corteys, corfeysie, cosyn, couctyse, 
court, coveqaunt, co^ent^ covey teth, creysede, cjcyscryc, crie, crounc- 
ment, crouny, cro^yne, croys, cruel, customb, damescl, daungerc, 
d/?bonere, debrusede, dedeyn, dejiut, defendi, defonsablcs, defense, 
defoule, delate, delivery, delyt#demandc, demayde, demembered, deol, 
deolful, departe’, vHescord, descrivyng, deserite, deserte, desordeifli, 
despepled, despisest, despii, despoyle^jcle, dcii(Lrt:e, destourbaunce, 
desloujy^de, destresse, destniye, desyre, desyry, devocyan, digne, 
d/ritr, diverse, dosils, dossepers, dou‘ir, dragon, driiery, dure, dur- 
ynde, egre, enhniincc, cir, emperesse, emperie, emperour, em- 
prisoned<^ enchan?emer,t, enchanter, enchantery, encheson, cniegcance, 
enresonede, e.feaniplc,* ensenten, entente, entisede, entre, entredit, 
envye, ercedekne, -iritage, erftiyne, ermytes, ese, ese,fevangelist, faile 
(subftt. and verb), fa'se, fame, fcblc, fcblcdc, feblesse, febliche, felon, 
felonye, fers, fe*-!^ fey, fcimediJ, feyntyse, ficiciai>-':^ firmament, 
foj, fol-hardy, follargc, folye, forest, forester, forrnc^for Ve CaS (because^), 
foundemenl, franchise, Ireres, frount, fruyt, fysik, (atte) fyn, fynede, 
gfiryson, gcant, general,* gent, gcnt 4 ;jse,* gcntyl, glcyve, g{ft)se, glosynp^ 
glotonye, gout, guverny, grace, griiunt, graunli, grevede, gyle, gyn, 
gynne, gywcl, ha-idi, hardyn^sse, hardyssy. !iasarderyfj, hastiliche, 
hastines, ^astyf, hauberk, hajmttedc, hautinessc, holer,' liomage, 
hi?nour, honoury, improued, inci4?acion, joustes, joyc. joyfu>, joyqed, 
jugged, juggement, jbstizes^, keverqije, kever^^gV, famjney#;, lani'e, 
langagc, large, largelyche, largessci l^cficri, lechour, Icgat, lelre, 
leveres, los, lygc, ^on, mace, madamc, maister, ma'stp;, mande- 
ment,j|mancr, mangenc’f mantel, marbrcslon, marchandise, luareshal, 
mariage, martri, masjc, maynage, '.racdycine, menstralcs, merei, 
meschance, meseyse, mess'’|ger, mesurcs, metel, meyne, monlcynes, 
mortcr, imossel, mynstre, myraele,ilnysaunlr^, mysavefttur^ inyscheving, 
neueii, noble, noblei, ns)blich(| nonn|ry, norys, nory^sy, norysyngc, 
n^umbre, noyie, obligi, occean, offre,* ofTryn^^ of-scapie, of-served, 
omage, ordeino », (#*deyne, orysong, ost, ostagcf y-osted, outrage, paifle, 
pegs, palefrey, paleys, parVes, ^parlcmente, part, pai'tcde, partye, 
partyner, pas, palsion, passy, .^atriarc, patron, pavelon, paviinent, 
pay, •paynen, pn^hs (pagans), pcce, ^cce»-mele. t^nance, pcraunire, 
^ercy, pere, ptryl, perysy,’ philosophic, pito? > pitosliche, place, 
plaining!#, planetes, '^playdinge,, playnede, ■•j^ayntc, plcnte, plenteiis, 
pleyn, porchacy, poriioi^ P''#rtcJ, p'OrvcaAci, porveyede, posh 

erne, jiotage, poudrj, poueliai, , poucre,i pcArerte, power^ p^ynte, 
poyson, preche, prschqpres, piPechyngS, prelat, presant, prest, preve, 
Jreyse, prince, principal, prioryes, prisi, prison, prive, jiViveliche, 

• • 
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privete, pr(®ssyon, p^ocurede, pV^phej;ie, pro^/es, prys, pur, purUche^ 
pur mesel, pyle, qif.rell quoyn*2, quofntelichs,# quoyntise, quyt, to- 
raced, rage, raunsomi* rebel, recet, r^cetteA’^ regnede, relesi, relygipn, 
relykes, remuede,'? rcnable,- reptes, repentant, restorede*. resun, 
reverence, reverye, revested, riem ,se, fobb£”i y, robbour, robby, roche, 
romance, rose, rostede, rourde, route, ryveres, Tacri, sacrifise, skCB'ng, 
sauf, sauflyche, saut, sawve, say, scapye., scarseliche, scarlet, scaubert, 
sclaundre, scourged, secund, sege, seizede, semblant, semble, senatour, 
sentence, servage, serve, servise, seynorie, sinkpors, sire, siwe, siwte, 
socour, sodeinliclie, coffry, solaci, solas, somcCiie, sosteini, souple, 
sousprior, sovercyn, special liche, s2)ence, sposhed, >,pouse, spousebruche, 
sj:)0usy, spousyng, spyccry, spyle, squiers, stable, stjibliche, stat, stoi;*", 
strange, stret, streytlyche, suspendeob sustynance, sygne, sym])le, 
tabernacle, tc.bles, targe, taverne, taylor, teinj)esl-; ttnqde, teiiiprcde, 
tendre, terme, toi*'le^‘*orincnt, torneinens, tour, towchyng, transini- 
gracion, tr.'iuayl, traytor, Ireche, ’’trecherus, treson, tresorye^>ircsouv, 
trespas, ti icherie, Irone, tros.«»x-, truage, turnede, tyrant, ■ m-aniied, 
uncle, rn’deserved, un-maried, un-stable, vacauns, valei, vantward, 
vassay], veage, veneson, vengeance, venyinef]^ venlyt, vertii, veyn, 
vilenye, viniterie, voweson, vyzyon, wardeyn, waresCn, warnesture, 
waryson, vverro» rs, worrede, wympcl, yle, ymage. 

XII. 2253. . 

(i; Proverbrof llendyng, 1272-1307 (in “Sj^echnens of Eaily 
English ”).-.fFule, g>deth, male, servys, sot, tempred, warysoun. 

(2) Lyric Poetry (ed. Wright, for Percy Society). — Ache, alumere, 
anys, asoy’.e, baner, bairndoun, bayly, bealte, beryl, 'l)is, blame, bounte, 
bref, broche, rancl, caynard, c«Jr» doyne, champiouiiji^^charbocle, 
charite, chaung^,, chore, cler, cofrej^ columbine, compagnie, comyn, 
coral, .ounsail, c^um^ileth, co-irl, coveytise, coynte, crie, crone, 
croune, dempned, diamaund''*, doutc, duel (dole), emeraude, encenz, , 
eiigyn, tyse, face, false, faucoun, feblc, feynl, flour, folies, forke, 
fourme, frere, froi’nt, fyn, fyno gay, genlil, 'gernet, glotonie, ^goute, 
grace, graciouse, graunte, grein, gromyl, g^’le, gylofre, g>'ngyvre, 
honoures, jasper,^ jay, joie, jolyf, lolyft', joycth, largesse, latymer, 
"launternc, layendere, lealteixlecherie,^icori&, lilie, lilye-white, l^f .cerusere, 
maister, inaislry, yiandeth ^endeWi), margarite, medicyn, merci, 
mpndrake, notes, onycfc, palefrey, papejai, pj^r, paramours, i^aroi's, 
])arvenke, 'iv«iselh, peeV, peyne, piole, pleyntes, poef, poure, precious, 
preide, preie, presenlt, prirnerols, pi is, quibibe,' resoun, reyres, 
richesse, romaunz, rose, ruby, saj^h r, sauge, sayjjth, scourger^ sede- 
wale, serven, ser’~y^g, siwed, soffre, ^olas, solsicbq, soutes, sotel, 
soteleth, s^Dices, shefe, tortle, tour, treacle, tresor, tressour, trichcri , 
trichour, trone, trous, vWoye, virgjme, = “ waY;te giede " (watcb ember). 
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SVECIMKNS. 

0 

77 / 4 * Parable of the Sower. 

• •• • 

(Mark iv. 3-8). 

^Goniic. 

3. ITausci|) ! sai ifrrann sa saiaiKi^ fUi saian fraiwa sci.* ^^nna. 

4* jail war)! ir.ij/lianei saiso, sum raililis gaclraus mur )ah qepup 
fug;los jah fnann jv^la. 

5. aiijiaru)/ jiari gaclrr^is ana staiTsahitmma, ])vei ni lifibaicla airj/a* 

mana^a, jah sims urrarin, in liabaida dinpaizos airj>os ; 

6. al suimni j'an \irrinnandin fifbrann, jah unti? iii habai»Ja waurtins, 
i;abaursnoil«. 

7. jah sum gadraus in paurmws, jah ufarstigun |)n.i J/auAijus jali • 

afliwai'idedun )iata, jal*al%rafl ni gaf. ^ * t * 

, 8. jah sum gailraus in air})a goda, j^^h, gaf akran urrinnando jah 

walisjando, jah bar aiif. 1. jah ain. j. jah ahi. r. 

• • • 

AVkst-SaxNn. 

3 - (.ieiyra'6’ ; 

Ut eocle se sadcre histsivd sawergic. ^ 

4. h«a he e-tw sum feoll wi‘?S |><^ne wcg. ^•i-ftigelas comon hit 

frd-ton. • * ^ • • 

^ Sum fcoll ofcf stan-scylii»cai\j]>ar liil najfde m’ycele eiJrft’an -) suna 
up eodtf, --j forj/am ffil na:rde cor}/^ kiccnesse, 

6. Jia hit up e<)^, 'leo sunne hit fors\^\vl!le 

hit wyrtruman na:fdc. * 

7. “1 siAn feoll orl jicffnas. J)a stigon ffa j/orifti# -| forjirysmodon Jwt, -| 

^hil weestm nc l)a;r. 

8. -| sum feoll on gikl land’^ h*l- ‘'t;alde uft) stigendc -|•^vey^nde 

wrestm an brohte Jv^tig fclUdne, Aim 5yxlig fcaldnc, sum hiind 
fealdne. • • 


-| ^i^^orscranc, for)>ani 
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SPECIMENS OF EARI. Y H'.N'RUSH 


[Avr. 

AlfARLY NORTHf'MBRI/i'W. 

'r f O f- fL 

3. Hera?S heonc codo We s'lwcndc^t sedcrt to sawcnne 
Audite ccce cxiit seminS,;s ad < seminandiim. ' 

4. -] miWWy geseau d‘W(;r t siii,i fe^oll ynvl. Wa stret c^'o^on 

ct diiin scmiiiat aliiid cccidit circa viam et vencruiit 

flcgendo frettonl eton Waet. • * 

volucres et cori\cdcriint illud. 

5. sum ec ^ f^oll ofer sLones Wci.cne ha?fde eoiWu 

aliud veil) cecMit super ])etrosa ' ubi non haibuit terram 

michel t nieiiig , hr.eWe upp-iorncndc \\ xs i arisen wa.'s forWon 
inultam et statim * ^^xorlum est " quonia'^hi 

" nixfde f lieanisse coriSes. •. 

non habcbat altitiub|iA^mi teirae. * 

6. -] W.i arisen 'wics tWa up^i-eode sunna ge-drugade I fo^bxirule 

et quando cjforlus^^st sol exesti^avit • 

forWon nivfdc wyrtriima gcvlriigadc. 

eo quod non haberct radiccm cxaruit. 

7. “I sum fooll in 'Wori'aim -j asligon*; upp-eoj|un uornas -| 

et aliud cepdit in spinis et * ascenderunt spinae el 

iinderdulfon Jjcct \\£cstm ne salde. ^ 

suffocaverunjLJiJlud ct fructuni non dedil. ' 

8. “1 dlf^^r ^feoH on corWu gdauiii’ salde \va.'slm sligende 

‘ et aliud cccidit in terrain bonani et dabat fruclum ascendentcin 

e-] waixendnt -| td-brohte cane \ an Writtifi- an sexdig -i 

et crescentein ct ad/erebat uqjiun triginta cl unuin scxaginta ci 

an liundraW. < ^ \ ^ 

unuin ccfiluni. 

n 

J’^i.bn xiv. (xv). 

( VesJ>asiait Psaucr. //. Szoe/i, The EiJglish Tcjcfs, p. 201.] 

f . 

1. Dryhlc!'/, hweic eafUaW in jelcgescote Winum, oWoe hweic 

Doiiiine' qui3&.»j,habilalfA in labcrnaculo iuq aul quis 

geVestcW in munte Wa;^pi halgan Winuin ? 
requiescit in‘\nonte * sancto luo? ^ 

2, 3. Se ingeW bulan woinniC wirccW •’ elitwisnisse. 

Qui ingreditur sine^ n'.acula ^ ct operatur‘ Juslitiatn. ^ Qui 
sjiriceW sjSWfestnir .c heortan his -1 * nis fdca2n**if in tungan his. 
loquitur v^'^ritatcm in ^ocrde sro cl non egit dolnm in lipgua suit. 
Ne he dy^lc Wuenr ‘neslVn b.is ^ yM **i cdwit nc onfeng 
Nec^fect ^roxii; o , suo mall..n et* ooprobrium non accepit 

wiW Wiem nestan his. ' * • ^ 

adversus proximum suum> 
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s(^lice 
autcm 

beswdc ftint*. 
clcqepil cum. 

5. Se fch his ne salde to ^estcmscclte -| "gcfe ofer 
Qui pecuniam suam*nonMedit ad usiiram* el munera super 
Wonc, unsceWullan nc onfeng. Se doeS &as* ne "hiS he onstyred 

innocentem nln accepit. Qui facit haec tion commovebitur 

in ecnisse. 
in aeternum. , 


iEMunne' s Canterlmiy Psalter^ ed. Harsleyy Early ^English I%xt 

Sociejy.'f 

1. Drihlen, wylc eaerdaiji on ])in?e glstle t eardungstowe t teld oj^Sa: 

wylc res|el) on pinre liaijgccn dune t munte ? • 

2. Sc Tngcp iniLen \<.emme -| wyre]) lihtwisncssc. 

3. Se ])e sp.yce’) so]>fesinei»sC on his hcortan -| ne dc|>inwyd t facn on 
}us tungocr. ne dyde l^is niexticn yfel -] edwit t hosp n^ anfeng ongean 
his niextajn. 

^4 To noihtc bi|j gcled on*#his'*gesih|)e sc icwjrgedcv. ;i'51ice |)e 
drilucn ondreda^j) he hig gemucla‘5. Se j^c sweneh his fiiexlu?n. • » 

5. “I hicnc ne bcswicS, his fioh neiselc}) to westinc to h^re -n 


his Ucc nc onfeh}) ofer jionc unscyldjgcn. 
aslyred t gcdicfeuon ccncssc.# 


Se V |)3es deh nc bi]) 


iJlorthiwibHan Psaltery fuldislSl by the Surtees Society. Specimen of% 
Early Ettgl^hy Pfrl II. p.t;4. EarJ/ il)th lentury. ^ • 


.1. Xauerd, in |)i teh^ wha saUwonc? 

In Jn hali hille or wha reste moi](|? 

2. Whilke ])at incoiflcs wemleSj 
Aj|d ai wirkes right wiSinesjj; 

3. ]>at si 3 ekes sothnes in hert^is, ^ 

And nogjit didc swikeldomc in t#ng his,K^ 
Ne dide hi. neghburgh iuel nc gram ^ 

Ne ogaines liis neghbu^h vpbraiding iiam.* 

4. To noght cirtede lither in Ifis sight ; 

#And dredanf 1 .auerd he gffles rights 

He J)at tcAis iieghburgfc sweres, 

Ayd noght bis^vikes him ne deg-es. • 

5. Ne his silucr til okittnogtit es^iu|inc>; 

Nc giftes tokc (jji^r undeiUnd.^ , 

])al does pesg night and dai, * * 
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SPECIMENS OF EARLY ByG;USB [ait. iv 

(TSt’ Earliest Complete Enslishy^rose^PsaltOt!, ed. Biilbrinz- Early 
, ' English Text i^riety^ . 

1. I.orcl, who shat wor.l3n in.]>y tabimacle,' o|jer who s,hal rpsten in 

hyn holy hill ? |5» * 

2. lie }ji\t entrej) wy))Oiucn wem'n and wyreheV ry 5 Lfulnesse ; • 

3. He l>at speke so])nes in hys hert, and ne dide no trecherie in his 
tunge ; Ne did non yuel to his ne5bur, netokc no repmsynge 05aynhys 
ne3burs. 

4. |7C wicked hys ■.)roii5t to non5t in hys si3t, 'And God, glorifiel) l>o 
dredand our Lord, tic that swerc]) to hys ne5bur and deceiiie)) hym 
noiijt ; 

5. and 5af 00115! hys tresour to otter a«d ne lok 3ifte.s lip innocent ; 
he. kal ilok |)es kynges, ne shal nou3t be stired wyk-outen ende. 

*** r*' 

{According tv the Wyclijjite V'ersioH made by Nicholas de Hcrej^\ d 
A. D. 1381, and revised,!)’ • John Pu)i}ey ab. A.D. 1388.'; 

1. Ijord, who schal dwelle in thi tabernacle ; c'^icr who schai restc in 
thin hooli hil ? 

2. lie that entrth with out wem ; and worchith ri5tfulnessc. 

3. Which spekith treuthc in his hertc ; which o'de not gile in his 
tunge. Nelhe*^Aidc yuel to his neijbori ; and look not schcnschip 
a3ens hise rrt!3b<?’'is. 

4. A wickid man is broU5t to noU5t in his si3t ; but he glorifieth hern 
that dreden the Lord. Which sWcKth to his ne^bore, and disseyueth 
not ; 

5. Which raf not his money to vsurc ; and took not 5iflis on the 

innocent, '^lle, that doith these th^ 'ds, schal not be mciued with 
/^■uten ende, • 
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(The figures rcf:ir to the sections.) 


» • (lire li\), ;; i4- , 

All, aljs (prefix), 336. ^ 

Alilioti, Sl'Asperuui Grammar, 55. 
Ahsiilut'- c'lisc, 120 
All'll! act' substa ‘'lives, 74 
Accent, 66, 67 
'feutonic, 2;!. 

Aexusative, iiv. 

All (prefix), 336. * 

AiK (suffix), 34? \ 

\il|ecrives, 74. 121 - t 42. 

Coniparisor of, 526 — 142. 

\d verbs, 76, 325- 327. 
yKlfrio, 52. 

AlTiicates-, ?>j 
Af}j;li.in or f2. 

Aft(r(pri 4 x), 335. 

Age (suffix), 342. 

Agglulination, process 6- . 

Agglutinative compourv 6, 
languages, 6 
A I (suffix), 342. 

Albanian, 12. 

Akl^licfest, 125 
All (prefix), 335 
Alphabet, 61 
Ih-hish. 62. 
l'’iCTich, 63. 

Muldle Knglish, 63. 

]«'oiuan, 6:»A 
Kiiuii', (vj. ^ * 

Anil, (fircfix), 336. • 

•\iuericaii languag'^ ti. 

jvords, 41. - 

An“uffix), 342. _ 

(prefix), 33<^r 
Analogy, 60. ^ 

Ance (s" ffix), 34 ^ 

Aiicren Riwle, tJi. 

A.icytsnffiv), 342 - ’ « 

Andrewe, JJaby.s 15 |jok, 08, 124, 
Angles, 33. ^ • m 


* ATit (suffix)!^42. 

Ante (prefix), 331 
. Tiiy, 25 », 252.' 

Aorist tense, 31. 

Apliaercsis, 67. 

/ pocoiKi, 67. 

Ar (suffix), 342. 

Arabic, 6, 14. 

words, 41. 

Aramaic, 14. 

Ard (suffix), •« 

Armenian, 12.' 

Armorican or Bas-Breton, 12. 
Akrnauts, 12. 

Ary (suffix]^ 342. 

Aryan languages, J2, 31. 
Article, c^ftnlte, 192. 

indefinite, 153. 

As, 22T, 222. 

Aschani, Roger, -15, 12S. 
Aspiraie^*2o;* * 


Assyrian, 14. 


. .prefix), 334- 
Ate (suffix), 342, 343. 

Aught, 248. 

Wvertiii 12. 

Aj’enbite, 82, 122, 124. 

Bark or gutlur.'d consonants, 18. 
ilack vowels, 17. 

T>acon, K^jrf^is, 91, 128. 

Bad, wiwsi*, worst, 135. 

B.'wla, 3 V ■'* 

Bas-)h’c*lou or Armorican, 12. 
Basque, 6, i?, 14. 

Bell, A. M., 

* Ben^cvJi, 12. 

4 'ieoruici.i, ^3.® 

Ber^T, 

^ Berners'^ uoii, 1 iS 
Bi.^^is (prefix), 337. 
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Hible, Enfilihli, 129, 137. » 

lilade consonants, 18. i 
Ble (suffix), 342. ' 

lloliemian, 12. 

Hoke of Curtasyc. 142. ‘ 

Hokliar.' the language of, 12. 

Itroalh ng, i6. ( 

I 5 iilg.ir‘ian, Ok’, or Old Church Slavic, ' 

T2. 

Hnnd (suffix), 342. 
liiirmese, 14. 

Hyron, iiy. 

Can, 315. 

< :apgra\’C, 95. 

Cardinals, 144. 

Case, III — 170 . 

' endings, m. 

possessive, 113 — 11^°. 

Casket, 61. ' 

Castele of Tane, 123. 

('aucasian dialects, 14. . , 

Caxton, 55, 91, 118. 

C'erdic, 33.' 

Certain, 266. 

Chaldee, T4. 

Chaucer, 50, 52, 59^ 66, 67. 86, 90 115 — 
174, 179, 142. 

Checks (exjilosives, stops), i 3 . 

Chinese, 6, 14^. « ^ 

words, 4^ ^ ^ 

Cl'.iistianity, 35, 6j. 

Circuru (prefix),, ’ 36. 

Classification of languages* 5 — 15. 

genealogical, 7. 
t 'lose vowels, 17. 
t'olcridge, ul.' 

C'tJiii, con, CO (prefix), 337. 

C<Jii!’jarali\C CJrammar, 4, 8. 

’'Miilologj', 12. * f 

(JoinjKmson of .,(ljeclives, 130 — 142. ' 

iloiiliK , 179. 

Coiapositim 6S, 77, 345. 

Con, 315* 

Canicrete suhstantives,* /4, 

CiMigreve, tt6 
Coiijunciioiis, 78, 330, 331. 

I 'on sonant'., 18 60. 

Douhlitig of.'. 3 . 

IIigh-(»ernian, 26. * 

, Shifting of (Cirimni’s I,a\v), 2 j. 
Contra, contn (j)refi\), ;3'7. • 

Coptic, 14. 

Cornish, 12. 

C'ounter (prefix) 337. , 

Oaft (suffix), 340. . ( 

Ooss of Kuthwell, 61C 
Cund (suffix), 342. , 

Cuneifomi Iri'.criptioni , he la'.igupge 
of, 12. 

Cunnirg, 31*:,. * 

Cursor Mnndi, 59, 88. 

Cy (suffix)* 342. ' 


Danes, 36. 1 
D.-^ 11 sh, 9. 

’.'or^ls, ^7. ■ 

I arc. 316. 

Dative, li^. 

l^e (prelt' ,), 336. 

Dc r.i, 33. ' 

Demi (prefix), 337. 

Dentals, 18. 

Dciivatid.i, 68. 71, 333, 314. 
Descrijiltve grammar, 4. 

Dialect'., Thiglisli, 2. 

Anglian, 4' . , 

Kentisii, 48. 

Midland, 47, 49, 50, 57. 54. 
t Noithcrn, 46, 47, 48,, 54, 114. 

* Old Icnglish, 46. 

Southern, 46, 47, 48, 52, 54, 
West- Saxon, 56. 

I)ifrereut, 765. 

Diphthongs, 17, 59. 

Dis, tli(piefix), 337. 

Doin ( uffix), 340. 

Dram s Sermons, 88. 

Dra\ idi.ui lA 'I'amiilic, 14. " 

Dual 31, 89, TO7. * 

Duuhi, 9. 

Middle, 9. 

Modern, 9.' » 

« • \oids, 41. 

E (picfix), 334. 

adjectiy termination, T22. 
(suffix), 326. 

Each, 253 255- 

Ka»’2’s Miciocosinjgraphy, 133. 
Kcl (suffix), 339. 

(suffix), 342. * 

I" gyplian. Ancient, 14. 
liitlu r,' 257. ■ 

El (suffix), 339. 

Iclder, ekiesl, 133. 

Eli/ahellian English, 55. 
irdlis, Alev:# Jei John, 65. 

Else 762. 

Em, en (]»rer 0 , VVJ. 

Icii (.sU "ix), 339, 341. 

» .lice (suffix), 342. ' 

Ef cy (suffix), 342. 

Eiiglisc or English, 3,% 

English, fi, 9, 10. 

Middle, 9 ' 

, l^’odern, 9. 

^ Old, 9. (Seel .so DialtLis.) 

* Vocabulary, 4.’ 

lOiioiigh, 250. c 

I'hit ('.uffix), 347. 

IV (suffix), iljg* 

Er, eel, i* . (suffix), 342. 

' l'-'^ (suffix),' 342. 

■ Esque (suffix)} 342. 
liss vsuffix), 342. 

EsL (suffix), 339. ' 
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ilsthoniaiT, i?. 

Et(sMfri\), ■?42- 
Kle (sulTiv), 

hiopi^^>r Ciee/, 14. 
Ktytuoloj^y, 68. 

E\cry, ^6. 

(pu ii\), 3'}7- , , „ 

KxploMVi.:, (slops, chcck.s), 18. 

Extra (prefix), 337- 


.Fabyan, T17. 

I‘\u ,'139- 

I'ast (siifTix), J40. ^ • 

Fin il sounds, dropping of, 30. 
Fiiinisli. 6 , u. 14. * 

i'jnno-Tarui.r gr iTi al*Ahaic, 14. 
142. 

I'’l;u * onsonants, icj. • 

Flfpii -.II, 9. 
i’'ariy, 9- 
INl^i’^'rn. 0. 

Kiel. hv-r,^o5. 

(siifliN), 340. 
l-'br (i>n:li \), 5 M * 

Foie (imVix), 33':. 

1m ) r loin, 'jSj. • 

I'rench, j.’, 
words, \j. 

I'risian, 9, 60 
Modern, 9. 

Old, 9. 

Frisi.iiis. 3 

Fro (pri ]i\). 33 1. ^ 

Front or p.il.itai . on'onants, 18. 
l''ioiil vow< K, 77. 

I'id(sunis) j|o. • 

I' liller, 1 111 anas, 728. 
by (suffix)* 34 p 




GaJliclic, 72 • 

Cfacrn., 3 2 . 

(Jain (prefix), j 14. 
riavvaync, Sir, I'S. * 
Geez^jr Ethiopic, 14. • 

('leminatioii or .Imibling of 
28. * 


L inscyianls, 


( J' luler, 7Q- F.8. *• 

graBSniaiii a', 79. 
loss of grainiTialical, 80, 81. 
natural, 79. ^ 

vifiii'si. and Ii,\ dus, Story <.f, 118. 
Genitive, ^ 

' Itou’Uai, 1 4 
t lerin.m, 6 . ‘ ^ 

23 24 34j '' 

Lov\, dialec#^, 9. 

High, 9. 

dialects, 9 
Middle High, 9. 

Modern. 9, 10. 

Old TT'gh, 9. 

^voTcis, 41.* ^ 

Germanic 8. ' 


i Gesta Romanorum, 8j. • 

('.ood, bcLlei|besl, I34- 
4 iothic, 9. ^ 

(fowee, so* I 

Gr.'j;n7inaif 3, 4. ^ 

Grammatical ch.tngc, 282. 

I Greek, Ancieni, t6. 

^odern, 12. • 

Grimm's Law, 13, 23, 24. 

Guttural or back consonants, id. 

Gy^isy <lialect, 12. ^ 

1 

Hamitic, 

Hanl consbnants, 19. 

Hawes, 90, 138. . * 

He, 172. 

= someone, 238. 

Heail (suffix), 340 
H^biew, 6SJ^. » 

, words, 41. , 

Heliand, Q 

j^iilenic^angiiages, 12. 

Her, 174, 1 80. 

Htrs, 790, 191. 
ii^ywood, tj8. 

Hicroglj'plucs, 6t. 

High'lierinan ron:^>nants, 26. 
High-German vowels, 17. 

Him, T73. 

Hii)7x antic, 1^ 

Himlr, T2. 

Hindu language, 1 2. 

^ Words, 41* ^ 

Himhistatu,*7 2. 

* His, 186, ICO. 

Historica!»relalionship ^f languages, 7. 
Homilies, Old English, St*, 1T4. 

Hood (suffix), 340. 

Hottentot. 14, 

Hungati^i', 6r’t2,^4*^ ^ 

Ku/vaiesh or Pehlevi, 12. 

If^hricls, 45 


roots, 7. 


Ian (suftix), 342. 

Ic (suffix), 342. 
leal (suffix), 342". 

He,ise (siiffix), 342^ 
icelandicvmtf 
Id (suffijff^2. 

Identity tifuiidamcntal)ttf 
II (suftix), 3.f2. ^ 

Ilk, qp 

Ulyiic, 12. 

Imperfect *, 37. 

In, ini (prefix), ^37. 

Iiu orpi^ating or poly synthetic Ian 
y -,^gu«ge*| 6 . 

Indian bn^guages, 12. 

dialcLs, 17 . • 

* hlodern, dialects, 12. 

Ine'tSuffix), 342. 
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Inilo-Euvoi)c:in, 12. 

Germanic, 12. I 

Inflexion, 68, 70. 

Inflexional or Polysyllahir langnnge*;, 

6. 

Ing(sufl.*-\ 

Inslruniffnial, it?. 

Inter, intro (pn *ix), 337. 

Interjections, 332. 

Ion (suflix), 342. 
lor (suffix), ^^42. 

Iranian languages, 12. 

Irish, 12. 

Ise, i/e (sufn.v), 343. 

Ish (suffix), 339, 343. 

Ism (suffi-v), 3i?. 

Isolating or inoiiosylLihlc laiigu.iges, 6. 
1st (- affix), 342. 

It, 172, 175- 

= lts, 187. 

Italian, t?. 

Old, dialects, u. 
words, 41. 

Italic langu.-ges, 12. 

Ite (suffi.x), 347. 

Its, 186, IQO. 

Ituclc (suffi.x), 342. 

Tve, iff (suffix), 342, 

Japanese, i |. 

Jaxa, djalect 61, i4f 
Jutes, 33. 

'• (suffix), 341. 

Katliciine, kgend of St., 81., 

Keltic languafite'., 12. 

words, 34. 

Kentj.sh, 5?. < 

Kin (Mtffiv), 339. ! , 

Kind (suffifc). 34'‘* 

KHxitiaii, 12. 

KurViish, 12. , 

L (suffix), ’,39, 341. 

Labials, j8. 

I«uiguagc, T. 

1a Mguagc.s rlassificd, 5. 

Lajipisb, 72 , 14. « 

Last, 140. 

Latii’icr, 155. j 

Latin, 12. \ 

of the first period^ 3';. 
of the second penoi], 35 
of the third period, 39, 
of the fourth period-^ ,0/ 

Layamon, 81, 779. 

Lent (suffix), 347. •, 

Less (suffix), 340. - *» . 

I.cttic langiuj^es, 12. f 

I^ettish ^r Li^nian, 12 
Ling (suffixV 340. 

Lithuanian,- 12. 


liittle, less, least, 137. 

Lit^Js Saxon.e. m, 33. 
lavoi'an or Lelt’ h, 12. 

Lf cW (suljix), 340. 

Inug(suffi..), 340. 
lamgfello”', 129. 

Lon.' vowels, 1:7,. 

Low vowels, 77? 

Lowland Scotch, 9. 

Taisrt^ian dialects, 12. 

I..y (suffix), 26, 350. 

M (suffix), 339._ 

in supel latives, 132, 142. 

Mahrattl, 12. “* 

Malabar, 14. ' " 

Mak' cn, dialect of, 14. 
Malay-Polynesiai.‘or Jceaiiic languages, 
14. 

Malay words, 41. 

Maltese, 14. 

Man = someone, 239. 

Manchi., 14. 

Manx, 7 2. 

Maroh, F A'., 126. 

Marlowe, FadUiis, 83. 

Marsll, G P , sji, 128. 

Male, mal (prefix), 336. 

Mauiideville, 12^, 709, J42. 

May 318. 

Me, 164. 

had nather, 164. 

Meal (suffix)^, 340. 

Medi:e, 79. 

Melanesia, dialect of, 14. 

Mer‘ (suffix), 342. 

Mercia, 3 p 
'^’'-xicaii language, 6. 

M’?l (prefix), 334- 
Mid vtn'els, t; . 

Milton, ley. 

Mine, 185, 190. 

Mjs (prefix), 33^. 

Misdivisioii, '^38. 

Mixed vowels, 17. 

Mongolian dT Iccts, 14. 

^loiu>i"‘lliong.s, 77. 

Ift'onosy liable or Isolating lane ages, 6. 
M«-;"al Po,ein, 87. 

Most, superlative ending, 142. 

Much, more, most, 730. 

?*1u]tiplicalives, 15c. 

Must-^ 3?o. 

hliiller. Max, ixi, .,I7. 

185- 

N (prefix), 334. 

^ (suffix), 339y 
Nasals, i'' 

Ni *'jht, 248, 249, 

NdTsuffix), 33(,. 

Near, 138. , * 

Need, 323. 
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Nrii*cr,®-s8. 

Ness (siifnv), 

No, 2^5 

j6. 

Noiniiiau\o, II?. 

None,, ^11. 

Noniwii I'lCiKh, jS. 

Jjl^i.isiuii, j8. 

woi-U, -;H. 

Nt»rili 'I Viiloiik' or Sci'ridlnavftin diillccls, 

9, It. 

Nom'( liMIl, <). 

Noiliiii:;, ?,|7^ 

Nolnnuil woiil-., 6y. 

N*)iiiis^74. ^ • 

Niiiiib*r. L.IJ «rjo. • 

(jf woriK, 4,*. 

NiuiKrals, i^’ — • 

I .1rdiM.1l, 14 1 ji). 

» Inikllniti ^ 1 157. 

150 

Onllh.'il, i‘j2. 


C) 1 j (pri.‘i|.\), .43^11 % 

<.»( t.inlc dj' I'l;n.iv.I>ol3'r.c‘>i.'\n la^uagc 
14. 

0( k (suffix), 0 

0 \[ (iirc'fix;, { <P 
' bu., 234. 

.ippoMtioMa! usti of, 240 — 24 
= self, tC 

= SOIMI'OM,. 2^5. 

< 'l>( I. VO« Is, 17, 

Orfprdn) :j(. ^ 

()r, our (' Mills), ^|2. 

( iidinals, ^5? 

' frni, 50. 

OriMiikiMi, 5?, Pfi, 140 
fblli gi.iidiv, 

Osc.an, 1?. 

Oso (sulTiv), a 

Osset U,, T?. 

<>th?r, 2«;9. 

another, ?r,.). 

OIK; .Another, 261, 

Ours, t“o, 19 1 
Ous (siufliix), j42 
Out (prefix*, j3f? 

Ow'c, jiy. ' ^ 


or front cofcononts, 18. 

Pull, 12. ^ 

I’arsi or I’.ucncl, 1 2. 

Parts of speech, 73* 

Passive, 31. 

Pazeytl or J*arsi, 1% 

Pehlevi or Huzvar|sh, t2. 

Per (prdi.x), 336. ^ , 

Periods i.f the i'ingli>#l Langu.*ge, 51- 


Peisian, t2. • 

wonls, rfT. 

iPhtenici.fli, Y- 

Phoj\ctu; di^^iirenccs, 13. 
pri^iplls, 65. 

Plioneties, 16 if* # 

Pieis JMowni.in, •'14, 129. 

W Jhlgrmi.aqe of the L.j f o^iMaiihode, 87. 
Pi/Kingion, 94 
Pitm.'iii, 65. « 

Plur.vl, 90 — nn ^ 

Point eniisoiuiiils, iS. 

PoI.'lIm.iii, r *. * 

J*ohsh, I 

J’ol^ syllahK or inflx'Monal l.Anctiiages, 6. 
Poljsynihetii or' ineorporatiiig kui- 

guages, 6. 

J’oilngutse, i.>. 

word s, • 

]k>sl (prcl^ *7. 

• Puiklit, J2 
^ro (prefix), 337. 

^Tchxcs, 3H-338. 

omitted, 338. • 

Prepositions, 77, 3''8, 329. 

Frtter (]ireli\), 337. 

Preterite of weak v^erb'^, 31. 
PiiiUing-pres';, 6.^ 

Profpielix), 336. 

Pronouns, 7^ i58-^2G6 

Alcinonswlitive, ji)2 %-)C). 
indefiime, 226^260. 

^ interrogative, to?— 202, 

I>eisoi|^|, 160— PJi. 
relative, 203— '’25 
ProveiKjal^ i_». 

Provintiifi Isnglish, 9. • » 

Prussian, Old, 12 
Punic or Carthaginian, 

Pushto oi^.N^li.a^, I ^ 

PuHeiilffini, (korge, cp, • 


R, comparative suffix, 1 3^. 
^Rathci. T41. • ^ 

Re, lel^ (pii fix), 337. 

Red (sulhx), 3|o 
K ed u I »1 ical I on ,• 2 Ro 
Ixiftuional wouls, 1®. 

#l<etro(prjj^), 337^ 

RliJuto-Wdniaiiii; or Rounianisli, 17. 
Rie, rit 4 (suffix), 340. % 

Robert of ^runiie, f,<^ 86. 

Robert of O'oucesiei, 128 
Romanic dLdects, 12. 

^oiJts, 71^ V, 

demonslradve, 71. 
pu'dicative, 71. 

^Roifcicfetl %>w»|s, 17. 

Runic .'dphabet, 61. 

Ru«.si.an\ 12. • 

*Ruilicni.in or Little Russian, 12. 
Ry^sufli.x), 342 1 
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S, sign of the l)ossessive case, it6 — 118. 
plural suffix in adjective , 123. 
prefix, 338. ‘ 

suffix, 341. 

Sackville, 115. 

Samarita*^. ,14. 

Same, 

Sainoyed dialec^^s, 14. 

Sanskrit, 12. 

Saxon, Old, 9. 

West, 56. 

Saxons, 33. 

Scandinavian or North Teutonic dialects, 

9, IT. 

words, 37, 60. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 116. 

Se, sed (prefix), 336. 

Self, ^^178 — 183. 

Semi (prefix), 337. 

Semitic languages, 14. *.7 • 

SerCj 265. 

Servian, 12. 

Several, 264. 

Shakspcare,‘§6, 115, 116, 117, 124, 125, 
128, 129, 137, iss. 

Shall, 317 

Sharp consonants, 19 
She, 172, 174. *’ 

Ship (suffix), 340, 

Shorcham, 82. 

Short vowels, iCl. 

Sian.use', 14. 

Sidney, 128, 

Siihilarity of grammatical st*"icture, 7. 
.Tticeat, Prof. W. W., 228. 

Slavic, Old Churph, 12. 

Slavonic langu .ges, 12. 

Sleswick, 33. 

Slovakian, 12.^ 

Sloveni,7/i, i^f. 

So, 196. 

Sodden, 282. 

Some ^suffix), *>40. 

Some, 229, '>^20, 231. ^ 

all and," 2 33. 
compounds with, 332 
Serbian, 12. 

So', yds, number of English, 65. 

Spanisli, 12. , 

words, 41. 

SpeecJ’, 1, 16. 

Spelling, 61 — 65. , 

ordinary, 17, iS, 19. '* 

Spenser, 66, 86, 87, 90, 97, 115, 128. 
Spirants, 18. 

Standard Engli-sh, 9. 

Ster (suffix), 339. 

Stops (explosive.s, checks), 1 8. * 

Stress, 66, 67. ' 

Sub (prefix), 337. 

Subjunctive, 3 k' 

Subter (prefix), 336. 

Such, 193. " 


Suffixes, 339 -=: 3 / 4 - 

' xchangM,V544. 

Sundt’ , 2^^. 

Sutler (prefix), 337. 

Surrey, 66, ‘97. 

Swedish, ^ 

Sweit, Henry, 

Sy (suffix), 342. 1 

Syllables, accented, 67. 

f^iaccefiited, 67. 

Syncope, 67 
Syncoyiiious terms, 44. 

Syriac, 14. 

.Syro-ArabiaA, 14. 

System of gramimitical i iflexions, 

TjSUy't.'rlative suffix, 130. 

(suffix), 342. * 

Tainul, 6, 14 

Tainulic or Dravidian, 14. 

Tenses, 276, 277, 324. 

Tenues, 19. 

Teutonic, 8, 9, 12, 21. 
consonants, 23. , 
inflexion<,^9. 

North 5 dk^'ects, 9. 
prfFAitive, 21. 
vowels, 22. 

West, 9. ‘ 

'^h (suffix), 339- 
Tliackeray, 94. 

That, 192. 

as a relative,^ 212 — 215. 

The, definite Tirticle, 192, 

Thee, 170^ 

Their. 189. 

Theirs, 190, 191. 

'T' 'ffi, 174.. 

TIj 5e, 192. 

They, 1 "jC ' 

Thilietaii, 14. 

Thick, 193. 

Thine, 185, 190. 

Ttls, 192. *■ 

Thorough (prefix), 335. 

Those, '‘192. ' 

'J'hou, 

Th/, 185. 

To(^'refix),.334. 

Trans (prefix), 337. 

Trench, Archbishop, 87/ 

Tr 7visa, 91, 118, 119. ^ 

Trills, -.B. 

Turkish, 6, 12. 

^’ialects, 14. 
words, 41. 

Ty (suffix), 342. 

0. 

Ule (suffix), ^42. 

Jlphj'jus, 9. 

Vmbnaii, 12. ^ 

Tin (pfefix), 33.fc 33^.. ' 

Un, uni (prefix), 
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Under (pi^fix), 335. * 

Unvoiced consonants, 18." ' 

Unwisi, 321. # 

U.^ (prefix), 335. 

Ural-Altaic or Finho-Tarlar, 

Ure (suiliK), 342. • 

Us, 1 6^ 

Utc (siiBx), 342. 

Verbs, 74, 267, 324. 

transitive and intransitive, 267 — 271. 

impersonal, 272 

strong and weak, 27H 

siroii:;, 280 — .!85. 

weak, 286—^0. • 

verlftil inflgxions, ^91 — 309. 

anoiiialoiis; iio — 32 j. 

present indicat^e, ’ 

present subjunctive, '’yp 

^»ast indicative, .95. 

paMnib)unctivc, 298. 

* impcintivc, 299. 

personal endings, 300 — 305. • 
infinitive, 306. ^ $ 

verb* noun, 307, 308. • 
present paigwlple, 309“ 
voice of, 274. 
inoofl »f, 275. 

erncr’s Law, 23, 25^0^67, 282. 
icc(piefix), 337. ^ 

o«'abuIar>, the ICnglish, 42. 
ocal chords, 16. 

' H'.a^ve, 1 1 2, 

V *ic' , 16. 

)i('ed consonants, 18. 
owels, 17, — 59. • 

change of, 93. 
fracturP of, 58. 
mutation of, 58. 

Middle Englisli, 57. 

Modern English, 57. 

Old English, 50. 

ijuality of, 58. • 

q^^antlty of, 57. _ 

table of, 17. ^ 

table showing the dePelopment of, 

,59. . • ^ 

vow^ gradation, 280, 281. • 


I Wallachian, 12. 

Ward (suflrix;^4o. 

Ways (suflfx)^4o. 

We, t( 35 . . 

Welsh, idt • . 

What, 199. • 

I as a relative, 5^6 — 218. 

f that, 219. • 

= whatever, 224. 
as an indefniitc, 228. 
Whether, 201. 

Which, 202. ^ 

as a rel^ive, 2 to, 211. 
Whisper, 

Who, T97, 198. 

as a relative, zdH — 2«9, 
as an indefinite, 227. 
Whom, T97, 198. 

Whose, 197^10^ * 

WW, 322. 

•Wise (suffix), 340. 

¥ ist, 32^ 

if, 321. 

With (prefix), 334. 

Words, I. 

of English origin, 43. 
Italian, 66. 

of Romanic origin, 43. 
Spanish, 66. • 

, Worth (suffix). 340. • 
Wotting, 321.® ^ 

Wyatt, 66. ^ 

\^’clMfe, 50, 86, 1*0. 


Y (prefix), ^4. 

(suffix), 339, 342. 
Yclept, 67. 

Ye, 171. _• • 

tf\on, yond, yonder, 195.- 
\%i, •71. 

Yoffr, 189. 

Yours, 19^ 19T. 


Zand^or Zend, i* 
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